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Weilte Philharmonic Pibe Organ installed in a private residence in Great Neck, L. I. 


The treatment of this residence organ is unique in that the keyboard Console is separated from its reproducing feature. 
In this scheme, the artists recorded rolls are inserted in a concealed panel in the wall, covered by an antique velvet hanging. 
The Main Organ is located in a basement chamber with tone outlets through a concealed grille. Orchestral and Echo Organs 
are built in the extreme two ends of the attic with tone outlets through silk ceiling panels. The organ is playable both man- 
ually upon its keyboards and by Recorded Rolls which reproduce, with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the 
distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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The 


Improv 


CHAL 
SI 


Sharply defined 
superiorities in 
beauty, in perform- 
ing qualities, and in 
dollar-value, make 
the Improved Chal- 
mers Six a conspicu- 
ous car in today’s 
market. 


LREADY admired for its 
beauty, the Chalmers has now 
been made more beautiful—in out- 
line, in finish, and in trim. 
Long outstanding by reason of its 
splendid performance, its engine 
has been made even more power- 
ful, more quick and flexible; and 
yet kept as quiet as ever. 


No phase of operation and riding 
has escaped engineering attention. 





1585 


Five Disc Steel Wheels included 


Steering and gear-shifting are so 
easy that driving is a new delight; 
spring action so perfectly balanced 
that there is a new and finer road 
steadiness. 


If you have not seen the Improved 
Chalmers Six, by all means do so. 
Any Chalmers dealer will gladly 
extend the courtesy of a trial ride, 
and welcome any test of the car 
that you may suggest. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


The Five-Passenger Sedan-Coach 


The finest of design, the highest grade of coach-work. Broadcloth upholstery, satin-finish 
hardware. Door windows and quarter windows adjustable. Both front seats tilt forward for 
easy entrance from either side. Double ventilating windshield, hinged at both top and bot- 
tom. Large trunk. Yale doorlock. Heater, windshield visor and wiper, rear vision mirror, 


disc steel wheels and non-skid cord tires. 


Five-passenger Touring car, #1185; Seven- 


passenger Touring, #1345; Sport Touring, #1385; Seven-passenger Custom-type Sedan, 


$2195, including 33 x 41% oversize tires. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 
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Because it is finished by hand, this fine 
hosiery has a live tenacity that gives it 
ereat ability to resist wear over long miles. 
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Skilful hands, educated hands, 
thousands of the most dexterous 
hands that can be found in all 
America, contribute their best 
effort to the long life and beauty 
of Phoenix hosiery. In our great 
factories, which are themselves 
achievements in modern skill, ma- 
chinery is never allowed to do a 
piece of work that trained hands (A 
can do better. Finished by hand! 
That is one of the big reasons why 





Phoenix leads in sales everywhere 
—and why it is the world’s stand- 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 











ard hosiery for all of the family. Ne 
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The Mysterious Door 


It guards the most sought for — 


But to give to you the bewildering appeal of this 
secret Vivaudou has created Mai d’Or. 


IKE alchemists of old, perfumers have spent 
their lives seeking in vain the secret which 
Vivaudou has at last found. Always wizard of 
perfumery, Vivaudou has now made the greatest 
single contribution to the art of perfume. 


Perhaps you have heard of the famous Door of 
Mystery, that has stirred the amazed interest of 
the perfume world. But youcan never know what 
marvelous secret it jealously guards. Only Vivaudou 
and the four walls know. 


secret in the world 

















~more than merely a fragrance 


any other fragrance. It is within the secret 

door that Mai d’Or is given a new quality 
that no other perfume has ever had. How this 
mysterious power is imparted no one will ever 
know, but Mai d’Or alone of all perfumes can 
possess it. 

The moment you breathe its fragrance you 
instantly know that it is not only fragrance—but 
something exquisitely more. With it you wield 
a new and delightful power—it stimulates you to 
greater heights of charm. It has delicacy and 
subtlety and refinement—but softly hidden in 
the folds of its refinement there lurks an un- 


[: Mai d’Or there is something not found in 


Send for Sample and “The Story of the Secret Door” 


_— 
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Write now for a tiny bottle of Mai 
d’Or and a bit of the exquisite powder 
in a new pat-a-cake-puff — the powder, 
besides being so soft, contains the my- 
sterious fragrant quality — for it too, is 
perfumed with Mai d’Or. Send only 
20 cents for both to defray the cost of 


sending it to you—the perfume and 
powder together represent a real value. 

And until they are gone we willinclude 
the interesting book ‘‘The Story of the 
Secret Door’’ with hints on how to use 
perfume effectively. 








( You will want to know all of these Maid’ Or Toiletries 


Send stamps or coin to Vivaudou, 
(Dept. 5-D-7) 469 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“POUDRE—POUDRES COMPACTES—ROUGES—EAU 
DE TOILETTE—PARFUM—TALC—CREME—SAVON 
All are enriched with the marvelous Mai d’Or fragrance. 
Perhaps you would like totry the Vanity Size Perfume— 
convenient for dressing table or to tuck in your purse. 


Ask for Mai D’Or at any good store 


suspected power—truly the power to charm. 
For Mai d’Or is more than merely a fragrance. 

Mai d’Or possesses the capacity to charm; it is 
at once the flashing eyes of the gay coquette—the 
warm soft color of the debutante—the sinuous 
grace of the silken gowned Parisienne. It appeals 
—it attracts—it excites the interest of those about 
you; the envy of women—the homage of men. 
Will you let another hour exist without know- 
ing the compelling charm of it? 

Vivaudou’s Mysterious Door will hold its se- 
cret as stolidly as the Sphinx, but you may know 
that in this very secret lies the difference in the 
Mai d’Or fragrance—the reason that you will 
prefer it. 























Creator of exclusive toiletries—Mavis—La Boheme—and the famous Ego Beauty Treatments 
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GORDON 


This pure white Mercerized 
Oxford Shirt with collar at- 
tached has French cuffs or sin- 
gle cuffs with one button. The 
collar buttons at the tipsand 
in the back and is made by 
the ARROW Collar Makers. 


IT PAYS TO INSIST ON ARROWS 
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SPENCER 


This pure white Mercerized 
Oxford Shirt has a pre-shrunk 
neckband and French cuffs. 
It is designed for wear with 
any type of separate collar. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


What is universally accepted as proper in dress finds its most correct ex- 
pression, so far as it applies to shirts, in the “ARROW.” There is a fitting 
shirt for every occasion, a shirt that is correct in style, made superbly and 
that will prove comfortable and satisfying in service. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & Co-INc: Makers 
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The importance 
of being correct 
in attire 


To BE correct in attire, one must be 
comfortable. For the sudden summer 
dash into town on business, nothing 
is more correct, certainly nothing is 
more comfortable, than the Palm 
Beach Suits one wears with such easy 
assurance at the resorts. 


In New England’s mountains, on 























New York’s lakes, at the clubs and 
beaches of Long Island and Rhode 
Island—wherever there are men who 
know that true fashion lies in the art 
of being correctly comfortable, there 
one finds men who wear Palm Beach, 
the faultless summer fabric, tailored 
into faultless fitting suits, that are in 
faultless taste for all daytime wear and 
all but the most formal of evening 
wear. 

All the plain and all the fancy pat- 
terns that you know in worsteds you 


find in Palm Beach Cloth. 


Palm Beach Cloth is also made 
into golf knickers and sport clothes. 














They are cool and good-looking — 
practical and durable. 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS NSS Latin Peehyy 
GOODALL WORSTED CO. ——_“HE GENUINE CLETE 


=e acintonaigpnenninmie 
MFD.ONLY BY GOOOALL WORSTED ca. 





Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Ave. sh ; 
New York City This is the label that identifies the 
genuine cloth 


PALM BEACH SUI 


PALM BEACH SUITS IN THE BETTER GRADES OF 
TAILORING ARE FOUND IN THE BETTER STORES 
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YORKSHIRE MOORS, ENGLAND* 


invent a tyre that won't slither about so?” 
“They have—Kelly-S pring field Cords.” 





*Drawing by Laurence Fellows, England. 











“Confound these infernal slippery roads! Why don’t some of these clever Fohnnies 


(THERE is ample justification for the absolute con- 

fidence which the owner of Kelly Cords places in 
them. Not only are they surefooted on practically all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather but they 
have that characteristic Kelly sturdiness which insures 
long mileage in spite of severe punishment. 


Truly, a rare combination of Safety and Service, yet 
—it costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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Reflecting the Spirit of the 
Out-of-Doors 


What woman who loves the great out-of-doors does 
not thrill when flashing along the road in a Buick 
Sport Touring Car. For it is something more to her 
than merely a wonderfully fine automobile. Uncon- 
sciously, she thinks of it as a cherished outing com- 
panion, responsive both to mood and occasion. 


Nor are its distinctive appearance, dashing beauty 
and spirited performance the sole reasons for her 
pleasure. She would scarcely be human did she fail 
to take delight in the admiring glances which her 
car attracts whether in shopping district, fashionable 
street or at the country club. 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BuUTrLT, BUICE WILL BUILD 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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The Dreadnaught 


Beauty and Protection 
Jor Every Car 


‘“‘Over a Million in Use’’ 
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The Vanguard 


YON Spring Bumpers are the choice of men who would be willing 
to pay anything for a bumper that at once protects and 
beautifies a car. The most discriminating and fastidious can select 
a design which harmonizes with the lines and balance of any car. 
For in addition to the two models pictured, there are three other 
distinctive broad-faced Lyon Spring Bumpers, as well as the famous 
Lyon Straight Bar Bumper. 

The very features that make all Lyon Spring Bumpers so strik- 
ingly beautiful also make them such effective collision protection. 
The graceful open-looped ends, yielding like springs, absorb the 
shock of a blow instead of passing it along to the frame of the car. 
And the handsome broad face wards off many a blow that might 
otherwise slide under or over and do material damage. 

Have a Lyon Spring Bumper put on the next time you stop for 
gas or oil—it is quickly attached; no drilling or altering the frame. 
The Lyon trade-mark is on every genuine Lyon Spring Bumper. 
Accept no substitute. 


Lyon Vanguard, $16.50; Lyon Dreadnaught, $22.00 to $25.00. 
Other models from $14.00 to $20.00. 


METAL STAMPING CO., Long Island City, New York 
Canadian Licensee, B. J. Coghlin Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Lyon 


RESILIENT 
BUMPERS 
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COUPE ‘1835 3:2. 


Powered with the Yamous Reo 6-Cyl. Engine 


AN organization of five thousand automobile artisans, Reo schooled 
and developed, incorporate personal pride in the painstakin3, 
maintenance of Reo goodness. 


For nineteen years the quality idea has been dominant in the Reo shops, with the 
element of moderate prices bein}, purely incidental to concentration on one pass- 
enpger car chassis. 


A consistently performin3, six-cylinder en?ine makes fifty horse-power instantly 
available. Intake valves in head, a four-bearing, crankshaft, positive coolin3, and 
lubrication, Zround cylinders and aluminum alloy pistons contribute to a flexi- 
bility-range of from one to sixty miles per hour. 


Chassis rugpzedness is enhanced by the inner-frame mountin3, of power units,— 
by a 13-plate clutch,—by the amidship-mounted transmission with its large-faced, 
case-hardened gears, and by a sturdily designed, silently efficient rear axle. 


Write for Booklet ‘Reasons pr Roo” 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY Lensing Michigun 
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A Pair of Thoroughbreds 


The Oldsmobile Eight Super Sport 
and the Sport Roadster 


Built for people who make the most of summer, the 
Super Sport and the Sport Roadster are thorough- 
breds. They have real distinction because they are 
built to be true sport cars—not just conventional 
cars with accessories added as an afterthought. 


Their low, clean-cut bodies are done in Weathered 
Bronze, a soft new shade of green. The rich brown 
Spanish leather upholstery and the olive Burbank 
top complete a color scheme of summer-time har- 
monies. Every refinement that would increase the 
joy and comfort of driving is present. 


And best of all, these cars are Eights—meaning 
that while you are hardly conscious of the engine, 
you enjoy the smoothness and flexibility that only 
an eight can give. Moreover, General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories proved the Oldsmobile Eight 
the most powerful engine of its size in America. 


Drive either of these twin sport cars and you'll 
appreciate the difference between ordinary trans- 
portation and luxurious, exhilarating travel. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


EIGHTS and FOURS 


Other Eight Cylinder Models 


Touring Car $1375 Coupe - $1875 
Brougham 1775 Sedan - 2025 
Prices F. O. B. Lansing 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Sport Equipment 


Standard equipment of both the Super- 
Sport and Sport Roadster includes: 
Boyce Motometer, rear vision mirror, 
combination stop and parkinglight, step 
lights in doors, spot light, cast aluminum 
steps, Tuarc steel wheels, nickeled triple 
bar bumpers front and rear, cowl ventil- 
ator, cigar lighter, sun visor, drum type 
legal head lamps and cowl lamps, wind- 
shield wings, floor rugs, windshield 
cleaner, tool compartment in left front 
door, bicycle type fenders, top boot. 
nickeled radiator and hub caps, walnut 
side rails, gasoline gauge on walnut- 
finish instrument board, walnut steer- 
ing wheel and spokes, transmission 
lock, rear guard rails, double tire 
carrier. The Sport Roadster has, in addi- 
tion, two large luggage compartments 
and cast aluminum golf bag carrier. 
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Only as great an institution, with the same artists, the same manufactur- 
ing abilities, and the same thousands of skilled workers, could fabricate 
the wide variety of motor car bodies produced by Fisher. Thus, 
only Fisher can build into each and every type the artistry, the durability, 
the beauty which entitle it to carry the symbol—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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in your safe deposit box 


VERYONE living within a pro- 
gressive community benefits in 
some way by the services supplied by 
Public Utility companies. Such com- 
panies produce and distribute light and 
power at low over-head expense and 
with a minimum labor cost. 


In well-secured Public Utility Bonds, 
you will find a very desirable invest- 
ment for your friends. 


Our current Bond Bulletin which 
contains a broad list of carefully selected 
Public Utility bonds and which also 
includes a representative list of other 
bonds offered for investment, will be 
sent upon request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 





VANITY FAIR 


The Investment Board 
Vanity Fair’s Survey of the Investment Field 


Vanity Fair’s Financial Editor 


will gladly answer all questions 


from readers concerning securities, bonds, and kindred financial 
topics. There is no charge for this service. 
This department is now running monthly a MID-TOWN FINAN- 


CIAL SECTION. 


New Yorkers whose business is up-town or 


visitors to the city will fad there the addresses of houses or branch 
houses offering the same facilities and services as can be obtained 
in the down-town financial district. 

At the end of the editorial article below you will find a list of booklets 
on current investment topics, published by well-known financial 
houses. Any of these booklets can be obtained free on request, either 
to Vanity Fair or to the houses issuing them. 
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Business Pauses to Take Stock 


By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


sentiment is distinctly unsettled. 

The stock market has experienced a 
decline comparable to that of last No- 
vember with the difference that the body 
of opinion which holds that the peak of 
the bull market has been passed is mate- 
rially greater and more confident. Cotton 
also has reacted sharply, grain prices are 
lower; and both of these markets have 
shown a marked degree of sympathy with 
stocks. In fact, the bear party has had 
things very much its way for about two 
weeks. It is highly probable that there 
still are more bulls than bears. The bears, 
however, are the ones who have been 
showing the courage of their convictions 
and who have been able to make their 
influence felt. So far there have seemed to 
be more bulls who would like to take 
profits, or who have had to sell out, than 
are willing or able to buy. As a result, the 
short side has become, for the time being 
at least, the profitable side of the market. 

Speculative sentiment is, however, a 
notoriously changeable thing. It is pow- 
erfully influenced by the course of prices 
itself. After watching values advance for 
a certain time the average man with 
speculative inclinations wants to buy. 
Similarly, the spectacle of declining prices 
depresses him mightily and fills him with 
the impulse to sell. Not necessarily to 
sell short, however, for the average man 
speculates only on the Jong side, although 
there is neither practical nor ethical dif- 
ference between margin operations on the 
one side or on the other. In any event, 
speculative movements in either direction 
usually are overdone, and it is entirely 
possible that by the time this article is 
published the bulls may again be in the 
ascendancy. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
bull market of the past year and a half 
has had certain unusual features. A large 
part of the advance in stocks was achieved 
in distinctly quiet trading. One popular 
theory, and most popular theories with 
regard to the stock market need to be 
taken with several grains of salt, is that 
so-called “pools” accumulated and 
“marked up” the prices of the stocks in 
which they were interested—that there 
was less than the normal proportion of 
public participation. Certainly the com- 
plaint that “the public is not in the 
market” has been heard with great fre- 
quency. Here again the accuracy of the 
claim cannot be accepted too readily; 
judgments of this kind are likely to be 
relative and not absolute—subjective and 
not objective. Scientific measurements of 
speculative conditions are not available. 


\" these lines are written speculative 


UT, assuming that the market is at or 
near its top, its behavior has been 
rather curious. Most bull markets have 


terminated in periods of intense activity, 
with the public bidding against itself for 
stocks and with speculators disregarding 
high rates for money. This particular 
market, however, has displayed an un- 
usual tendency to indulge in a “sideways” 
movement with trading quiet. The ex- 
cited public speculation and the high rates 
for money are lacking. If this be the top, 
we are experiencing something new in bull 
movements. Whether the condition may 
be explained on the grounds that the 
country is now busy paying for some two 
or three million automobiles and a great 
number of expensive new homes, largely 
on the installment plan, is problematical. 
Some maintain that the publicity given 
the cycle theory of business is a new 
factor—that with a number of “services” 
distributing a steady stream of statistics 
the public is better informed than before 
and is determined not to buy at the top. 
Oddly enough, however, most of the “serv- 
ices” have remained decidedly bullish 
throughout the recent period of declining 
prices. 

Turning back to business itself, which 
is, of course, the thing which the stock 
market discounts changes in, a corre- 
sponding uncertainty has developed. In- 
dustry continues extraordinarily active 
and seems likely to remain so for the im- 
mediate future. Everyone is agreed that 
business is good. Where difference of 
opinion and doubt enter is with regard to 
what business is going to be like six 
months or a year from now. Some observ- 
ers maintain that the trade revival has 
reached its peak and is about to taper off. 
Others claim that the country is in for an 
inflationary and unhealthy boom. In 
between these two viewpoints is that 
sponsored by .Administration leaders— 
whose attitude may be somewhat colored 
by their hopes—to the effect that the 
country is to have a prolonged period of 
good business at steady prices. 


ya the future may be obscure, the 
circumstances which have arisen 
to disturb confidence are perfectly clear. 
Beginning early in the fall of 1921 the 
business revival gathered strength and 
speed in a remarkable manner. Produc- 
tion in March rose, according to the in- 
dex of the Federal Reserve Board, some 
eight per cent above the maximum of the 
1920 boom and 67 per cent above the low 
level of 1921. In April it probably was 
higher. Incidentally production has, for 
all practical purposes, reached the maxi- 
mum attainable with existing supplies of 
labor and with existing facilities. As the 
orders behind this burst of activity came 
in during the early part of the year, manu- 
facturers naturally bought heavily for 
future delivery to cover their necessities. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Inseparable Parts 
of Community Growth 











| esis and gas 
companies are insep- 
arable parts of commu- 
nity growth. 


Long established com- 
panies show a consist- 
ent record of increased 
business and earnings 
year after year since 
they were organized. 


Our Midyear folder 
of Conservative Invest- 
ment Recommenda- 
tions, just issued, de- 
scribes sound Bonds, 
Notes and Preferred 
Stocks yielding 5% to 
8%. It will be sent 
on request. 





Ask for Booklet DF-168 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 





























NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
Kelley, Drayton & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE 


50 East 42nd St., 


(Corner Madison Avenue) 


Tel. Vanderbilt 2124 























Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering 
a genuine service to 
readers regarding their 
investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


ca 


Write to us 
without obligation 
Financial Department 
Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 

















The Seal of Safety 


Write for 


July Investment 
Offerings 


YIELDING 6 to 642% with assured 
safety, our list of bonds for July in- 
vestment is more attractive and 
more widely diversified than any 
we ever have offered. It includes — 
First mortgage serial real es- 
tate bonds of the highest char- 
acter, yielding 6 to 642%-—bonds 
that are in a class wholly by 


themselves for safety and desir- 
ability; and— 


First mortgage serial industrial 
bonds, backed by firmly estab- 
lished earnings and ample fixed 
assets, issued by prominent cor- 
porations producing funda- 
mental necessities. 


All these bonds are Straus Bonds, 
measuring up to Straus standards of 
security, safeguarded under the 
STRAUS PLAN, and backed by the 
Straus record of 41 years without 
loss to any investor. They are in 
$1,000, $500, and $100 amounts. 
We suggest that you call or write 
today, and ask for 


July Circular G-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York CuIcaAco 


Straus Buitpinc 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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Winslow 


MEMBERS 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


25 Broad St. (Ground Floor) 
Telephone Broad 7400 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Canadian Pacific Building) 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0143 


911 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


| Our Stock and 








| Cotton Letters 


Sent on request 























The Trend of Trade 


Conditions in our basic indus- 

tries are always undergoing 

changes. A digest of current 

conditions in several important 

lines is given in our May 
Financial Letter. 

Copies to investors upon request 


Mc DONNELL®& (0. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
HOTEL AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 
Main Office, 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

















6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 




















COTTON 


The - statistical 

position from a 

market stand- 

point explained 
in our 


COTTON FACTS 


Circular sent upon request 








Moyse & Holmes 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
67 Exchange Place NEW YORK 
Telephone: Rector 2908-13 


Uptown Office 


RITZ CARLTON BLDG., 
47th St. & Madison Ave. 

















Telephone: Vanderbilt 6843 





























Do You Know About 
the Latest 
Investment Idea? 


GREAT many people all over the country, who 

have been studying this problem of getting the 
most from their investments (and at the same time, 
of course, making sure that their money is safe) have 
concluded that real estate first mortgage bonds, the 
most modern form of a most ancient security, present 
the best solution. First mortgage bonds offer them 
the two things they demand—safety and a liberal 
rate of interest. It is surprising how first mortgage 
bonds are gaining in popularity among people who 
really know investments—people, too, whose large 
means and financial connections make them eagerly 
sought after by all types of investment firms. 


The Reason for 7% 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds pay up to 7% interest, 
because they give the investor the benefit of the rate 
prevailing in the various sections where buildings 
are financed through the issue of these bonds. In 
the South, where many of our issues originate, 7% 
is the customary rate, just as 6% or 6%% is the 
customary rate in the North. No owner of a Miller 
Bond has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest. 


ONE HOUR PROFITABLY SPENT 


That is all the time that is required to make you 
thoroughly familiar with real estate first mortgage 
bonds, their origin, history, record and present 
status. We have prepared a little booklet called 
“The Premier Investment,” which will give you this 
information. Just mail the coupon. 


¢100 Bonds $500 Bonds $1,000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly—Yield: up to 7% 


G.L.MILLER & GCG. 


1907 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
jo EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


In the Heart of the Mid-Town Financial Section—One Block from Grand Ceniral Station 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
ATLANTA MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE 


“First—The Investor's Welfare” 





TO SAVE TIME-MAIL THIS COUPON 








G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
1907 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East g2nd Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me the booklet “The Premier Investment,” and 
illustrated circular describing one of your first mortgage bond issues paying 7%. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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VANITY FAIR 


Business Pauses to Take Stock 


(Continued from page 14) 


The result was a general rise in commodity 
prices. 

Buying never does come, however, in a 
steady stream. Business men cover their 
requirements for varying periods ahead, 
depending on their confidence in the sta- 
bility of demand, prices and costs. In the 
present instance a great many contracts 
seem to have been placed early this year 
which ran from three to six months into 
the future. With these contracts placed, 
new buying naturally fell off, while pro- 
ducers, being well sold up ahead, were 
less eager to take orders. The market, in 
other words, became thin. 

Meanwhile two significant things hap- 
pened. Competition for our limited labor 
supplies reached such a point that wage 
advances became general; and the French 
occupied the Ruhr. 

In both cases the effect was to check 
buying. Higher wages, taken with higher 
prices for raw materials, inevitably mean 
increased costs and higher prices for 
manufactured goods. But to have the 
new price level accepted it is necessary 
to secure the consent of the ultimate 
consumer. What the latter’s attitude will 
be is something which the jobber and 
retailer have to consider. In the present 
case these merchandisers are hesitating. 
The new prices are high and there is talk 
of renewed buyers’ strikes. Under these 
circumstances a wait and see attitude 
has developed. Forward buying is being 
deferred and producers and consumers 
have entered into something like an 
endurance contest. One buying move- 
ment has ended and a lull must occur 
before a new movement starts. For the 
time being: price advances are retarded 
or reversed. 


EANWHILE it is clear that the 

French occupation of the Ruhr has 
disturbed the commerce of Europe and 
given a setback to the moderate revival 
which was under way there. Losses have 
been incurred and earning power has 
been injured. The foreign exchanges have 
depreciated and the purchasing power of 
Europe has been reduced. The effect on 
our own markets is both direct and indi- 
rect. On the one hand Europe, our best 
customer, is unable to buy freely of our 
grain and raw materials. On the other, 
weakness in the non-ferrous metals mar- 
ket at London, coming at a time when the 
market on this side of the water was thin, 
has had a very definite effect in lowering 
our quotations on such metals as copper. 
Thus we see that we are not, despite 
much brave talk, so entirely independent 
of conditions abroad. 

Considering now that the season of 
year has arrived at which trade usually 
slackens, and that the oil industry, al- 
ways facing either a shortage or a sur- 
plus, has been somewhat demoralized by 
the combination of a late spring and a 
sudden doubling of Californian produc- 
tion, it is not surprising that the markets 
have become unsettled. They have had 
to contend, furthermore, with a disquiet- 
ing aberration of government policy. The 
Administration, disturbed by advancing 
prices for sugar, for which it is partly re- 
sponsible, and fearing the ultimate poli- 
tical effects, allowed its Attorney General 
to submit a brief asking for an injunction 
against trading on the sugar exchange. 
This brief was the last word in economic 
fallacy and demagogy. The request, 
happily, was denied by the Federal court. 
It represented, nevertheless, a shocking 
and shameful attack on the whole theory 
of trading in futures and displayed so 
complete a lack of understanding of the 
economic function of speculation as to 
undermine the confidence of business men 
in the present Administration. 

The attack on the sugar exchange was 
the worse because the only evidence of- 
fered of the conspiracy charged was that 
the price had advanced. The fact of the 


matter is, of course, that at the beginning 
of the present crop year the Cuban carry- 
over had been reduced from 1,200,000 tons 
to practically nothing. In addition, sugar 
having sold below the cost of production 
for some time, the usual replanting of 
cane had not been carried out in Cuba. On 
top of this the island suffered last fall and 
winter from an unprecedented drought, 
which has resulted in a reduction in early 
estimates of the present crop amounting 
to some three or four hundred thousand 
tons. The rise in sugar prices had, in 
other words, a real economic basis. All 
that the speculators who discerned this 
fact did was to make the rise gradual 
rather than abrupt. 

Looking*at the matter broadly, prose- 
cution, or persecution, on account of a 
rising price level is the more unbecoming 
in the present Administration because the 
latter has gone in for an inflationary policy 
ever since its installation in office. Put- 
ting on the highest tariff on record was 
one way of lifting the price level. Adop- 
tion of a cheap money policy was another. 


HAT this Administration has had a 

cheap money policy cannot, after an 
examination of the record, be doubted. 
To begin with, it announced that it was 
going to reduce discount rates, cut the 
cost of borrowing and “put Liberty bonds 
to par.’”’ Subsequently therediscount rates 
of the Federal Reserve banks were low- 
ered in advance of those in the open mar- 
ket, the Administration claiming credit 
for the reduction in rates, which consti- 
tutes, of course, a gross breach of the fi- 
nancial proprieties. Then as trade recov- 
ered and money rates advanced, the 
reserve bank rates were kept down. Now, 
with production at its height, the official 
rates are still below the market. Certain 
of the reserve banks have the same rate 
as during the depth of the depression; the 
others have advanced their rate by only 
half of one per cent. Nothing could be 
clearer than the implications of this 
record. 

The fact of the matter is that in four 
years we have come completely round the 
circle. Back in 1919, owing to the exigen- 
cies of war and post-war finance, the gov- 
ernment was committed to a cheap money 
policy. The Victory loans had to be 
floated; it was still too early to get the 
situation under the proper peace-time 
control. Under the circumstances, prices 
naturally rose. Whereupon the then 
Attorney General started prosecutions for 
profiteering, trying, after the fashion of 
King Canute, to defy the economic tide 
set in motion by the financial policy of his 
own administration. How transitory were 
the results of his efforts is common know]l- 
edge. However, deflation ultimately 
came and with it, emergency financing 
being past, an opportunity to place the 
Federal Reserve discount rates in that 
position with regard to the market which 
is normal for a central bank. But the 
present administration announced an 
exactly opposite policy and made every 
effort to lift prices. Now that this policy 
is coming to its natural fruition, now that 
prices and wages have risen, we again find 
an Attorney General going to law to stay 
the advance of prices, and doing it with 
less excuse and with much greater crudity. 


HAT is the outcome likely to be? 

Will the Administration abandon its 
cheap money policy? And if so, has the 
damage already been done? Or, on the 
other hand, will it carry its inflationary 
tendencies to their final conclusion; that 
is, will it pass a big bonus bill? The temp- 
tation will be severe. As things are going 
the present boom promises to run out 
before next year’s presidential election. 
The Administration stands convicted of a 
gross error in judgment in trying to rush 
things up so fast; its timing obviously has 

(Continued on page 100) 
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MAN and thee MAST 


A man is like the mast of a 
ship. His wife, his. children, 
his club, his neighbors and 
his investments are the stays 
which hold him upright. The 
gale comes and the stays grow 
taut. If they give way he may 
snap in two and drift far to 
leeward. 


To prevent such accidents in time 
of stress one should look well to 


these stays in the prime of life. He 
should invest only in those bonds 
which will hold fast under pressure. 


Prepare for the future today with 
well safeguarded investments. Buy 
the First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds we offer for sale. 

At present we have available a few 
bonds yielding 642%. You may take 
advantage of the opportunity they 
offer for safe investment and good 
income if you write us at once for 
full descriptive literature. 


Ask for Booklet V317 


AMERICAN BonD & MorTcAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $3,000,000 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Detroit Cleveland Davenport 


Rockford Syracuse 


345 Madison Ave., New York 


Grand Rapids Columbus 
Boston Philadelphia 


Thousands of investors throughout the United States have purchased trom us many 
millions of dollars of first mortgage bonds, secured by improved city properties, and 
without the loss of one dollar. 











Race Brook 
$8 


YR Aa HEREVER you go,what 


jever you do, here's a shoe 

that wil vacation wit 
ainZS) you, plesantly, from dawn 

til dark. Finest white buckskin 


tan calfskin trimmings,h 
red rubber soles, sprite heels 


Send for a catalog- it wil interest you 


¢, John Ward 


ri.en's Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 


Philadelphia Shop 
1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo the 

Hotel Adelphia 





New York Shops 


1401-03 Broadway 
just belo Times square 
and in downtown Manhattan 
Brooklyn and Newark 

















Like a Checking Account 











, tan | 
American 
ABA 28, Cheques 





Perfectly Balanced! 


On a pool of mer- 
cury,any object turns 
until its center of 
gravity is nearest the 
mercury. A Burke 
ball dropped on mer- 
cury remains mo- 
tionless—proof of its 
perfect balance. 





It flies far on the fair- 
way and rolls true on 
the green.Give Burke 
“30’s” a fair trial. 








-TRAVEL MONEY’ 


—accepted by more than 40,000 banks and as easy to negotiate 
anywhere as your personal check in your own home town. Your 
counter-signature in the presence of the acceptor identifies you. 


Ask for A*B°A Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent ofthe American Bankers Association for these chequesis 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 
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CLUBS -BAGS - BALLS 
BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 
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For Any Occasion 


when flowers 
are required— 


For Every 
Occasion 


There is an ap- 
propriate flower 


Consult 








th 126 Nassau St. New York 523 Fifth Ave. 
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CORRECT 


CLOTHES SPALDING 


ek, SV For Golf, Tennis 
AND 
SPORT WEAR General Wear 


A light weight crepe rub- 
GOLFING - RIDING ser sole, which will not 


| draw or burn the feet. 
THE HUNT - POLO | Attached to Spalding low 











cut, tan calf leather shoes 

—a popular combination 

ideal for every outdoor 
purpose. Pair $10.00 


Mi Gatblig 


Ladies’ Riding Coats 
Breeches and Sport Coats 





























hme folhrsibe 


entlemenJailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


522 tit verue at 44 red. 
Oew! Yorke 

















Sport Suits 


Four-Piece 


$50 to $69 


Plain back, Golf, and Norfolk. 
Made up from imported Shet- 
lands and Tweeds. 


Top Coats, Sack Suits, 
Dinner Suits, 
Flannel Trousers, 
Linen Knickers, and Furnishings 


Cullingsworth 


Twelve East Forty-sixth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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COUNTRY CLOTHES 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-T0O-PUT-ON 


FINCHILEY 





SWest 46th. Street M M Importing Company, 6 East 45 St., New York City 


NEW YORK 
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/ P | P E te For the Man 
i Shirts, Collars and 


The Pipe with the ||| Socks, and Under, 


Blue Bar wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Made in England Hose, etc.—All at the 
a ee lowest prices consist- 
ined the various shapes ent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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7 Books of the-Month 
































See HEYWOOD BROUN’S 
Striking Article in The World of April 22 on 


The 
Captain’s Doll 


By D. H. Lawrence $2.00 


And be sure to read 


WOMEN IN LOVE 
By D. H. Lawrence $2.50 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By Arthur Schnitzler $2.50 
A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 


With a new preface by the girl’s teacher 
$5.00 


SELTZER, 5 West 50th St.,N.Y. 




















The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 











New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 


HOW TO PLAY 
PUNG-CHOW 


(MAH JONG) 
By L. L. HARR 


M& than fifty pages of new 
matter and many diagrams 
have been added in this new edition 
of the one authoritative book on 
Pung-Chow. The feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other books is 
the series of chapters on every phase 
of scientific play. (Most other books 
give a page or two of hints and let it 
go at that.) In addition to these 
chapters, three illustrative games 
taken from actual play are given in 
complete detail, with comment on 
the more important plays. 
From Your Bookseller or Direct From 
the Publisher, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, N. Y. C. 
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Beautiful Embossed 
Stationer 


At Amazingly Low Price 


Engraved Effect —For Personal 
or Professional Use 


The absolutely correct thingin personal or pro- 
fessional correspondence paper now offered by 
New York’s recognized stationery specialists, 
Box of 100 sheets, 100 envelopes exquisitely em- 
bossed (raised letters) also 100 —_ sheets, size 
7x11, sent prepaid for $2. Choice of White, 
Gray, Blue, Buff or Green Quality Bond paper, 
Your name and address, 3 lines or less, embos- 
sed at top center of sheet and on envelope flap 
in gold, blue, black or maroon. [50c. extra for 
embossing all 200 sheets.] Specify single or 
folded style, color of paperand embossing. Send 
check, money-order or currency. 20c. extra 

est of Mississippi. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money he mens The Covington Co., Dept. X 

110 W. 40th Street, New York City. 


Think of it! A Year’s 
Supply of Personal $ OO 
Embossed Stationery Prepaid 


Same as Above, Fine Linen or Vellum Paper, $3 


WN 


= « want 








A New Red Badge of Courage 


Notes on Recent Fiction and Poetry 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


ZROUGH the Wheat, by Thomas 

Boyd (Scribners), is probably the 

most authentic novel yet written by 
an American about the war. Dos Passos’ 
Three Soldiers dealt rather with the moral 
disintegration behind the lines than with 
the actual fighting at the front. Like 
Barbusse’s Le Feu, it was built on an ex- 
perience in the ambulance. Through the 
Wheat is more hard-boiled: it is the expe- 
rience of a Marine at Belleau Wood. And, 
though far less interesting as a work of 
art, it is an important document. Mr. 
Boyd takes his hero through an engage- 
ment without rhetoric or fever of any 
sort; and the reader lives through it with 
him. There is no time for fancy or opin- 
ion; there are scarcely any sensations save 
physical ones: being got up when you 
have just collapsed exhausted, trying to 
advance when you are scared to death, 
being smothered with the smell of corpses, 
having one’s eyes burnt out with gas, 
shooting men as unscrupulously as cats, 
and finally the utter numbness beyond 
physical as well as mental suffering. 

In one paragraph almost alone does 
Sergeant Hicks reflect upon the war in 
general and I am inclined to think Mr. 
Boyd’s description of it the best thing yet 
written on our army’s state of mind: 
“Crouching there, he had no desire to 
leave the trench. Why should he leave it, 
he asked himself, and could find no rea- 
son. Possibly for an hour during his whole 
life he had hated the German army. Now 
he only disliked them. And for one rea- 
son: because they marched in a goose-step. 
He felt that for any people to march in 
that manner was embarrassing to the rest 
of humanity. Somehow it severed them 
from the rest of their kind. But that was 
little reason, he realized, to drag his 
weary body over a repulsive ground. He 
was conscious of a sensation of numb- 
ness.” When he is sick and advised by his 
comrades to get one of the officers to send 
him back, he replies: “Yeh. And have 
every one of you birds think I’m yellow? 
I will not.”? Such were the Marines who, 
at Chateau-Thierry, turned the tide of 
European history. In Through the 
Wheat, without satire and without ro- 
mance, without sentimentality on either 
side, you have as honest a portrait of one 
as I suppose it would be possible to supply. 


The Magic Glass-Blower 
LINOR WYLIE, whose second vol- 
ume, Black Armour (Doran), has 

just appeared, remains one of the most 
consistently interesting of American poets. 
Even when her poems are not suffused 
with beauty, they are alive with intelli- 
gence; at worst, she can charm us with 
her distinguished manner and fascinate 
us with her literary dexterity. Her only 
danger is perhaps going in too much for 
the interesting rather than for the beauti- 
ful. In such poems as Twelfth Knight, 
with its echoes of Chesterton’s Wife 
of Flanders, and Demon Lovers, with its 
echoes of T. S. Eliot, I feel a little that 
an habitual writer of verses is running on 
some secondary inspiration somewhere 
below the first plane of artistic sincerity. 
This would explain her lapsing into other 
people’s manners; which is often a bor- 
rowing of conviction ready-made when 
one’s own artistic conviction will not 
quite go all the way. 

This is, however, not particularly im- 
— because Mrs. Wylie almost never 
alls back on other people; she has mas- 
tered a manner of her own which is one of 


the most impeccable and solid we have. | 


Her most successful poems seem blown of 
glass—in silver, green and green-blue or 
crystal, black and gold—till their pro- 
portions are precisely filled and their color 
just caught at the right thickness. By 
their durability and their weight, by the 
rich materials which have gone into them, 
we recognize them as products not of a 
factory but from the shop of a master- 
craftsman, whose name, and not any 
trade-mark of a company, is the signature 
blown in the glass. 

I hope, however, that my elaborate 
vitreous simile will not create the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Wylie is hard and cold, as 
some critics have accused her of being. 
It takes an intense heat to melt glass; and 
it has taken an intense emotion to cast 
the figures of Mrs. Wylie’s poems. Indig- 
nation, longing and pride have struck the 
flame which fused the boldest of her 
images.—Yet I am not sure that it is not 
her rare moods of tenderness which have 
left the finest of the poems in this book: 
the Greek epigram which closes the vol- 
ume is one of the best things she ever 
wrote: I do not know that either Landor 
or Johnson Cory ever did anything better 
in this kind. 


Mr. Benét as an Early Settler 

UT what of Mr. Stephen Vincent 

Benét, that bright comet of The Yale 
Literary Magazine? He, too, has taken to 
being interesting instead of being a poet. 
The real freshness of the undergraduate 
voice which one sometimes heard in 
Young Adventure is fading now to organ- 
grinder tunes. The Ballad of William 
Sycamore, just published by the Brick 
Row Book Shop, is, like his prize poem in 
The Nation, doggerel of a fairly high order, 
but it has no more to do with poetry than 
Berton Braley and James J. Montague. 
Mr. Benét will have to prove to me that 
he is a devil of a fellow and that Adam 
was his grandsire and all the rest of it. I 
have not read a convincing line of verse 
by him for years. His William Sycamore, 
if intended humorously, might make an 
amusing patter song in a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera but, as it stands, has noth- 
ing to do either with early America or 


with Mr. Benét. It is a playful suburban | 


fiction for the popular magazines. Let 
Mr. Benét beware; he is too young to 
surrender to the literary movies. If he 
erage in his present evil courses, he 
ids fair to become the American Alfred 
Noyes. 

On the other hand, I feel that Mr. E. A. 
Robinson, having accomplished work of 
actual distinction, should be allowed to 
run to seed without scolding. Roman 
Barthalow (Macmillan), his latest “novel 
in verse”, is one of the more arid exam- 
ples of his later manner. But unexciting 
as it is as poetry, it has some interesting 
moments as fiction. I like the portrait 
of the hearty evangelist who has such a 
reputation for bucking up broken souls. 
Mr. Robinson’s curtain goes up on a 
household which is supposed just to have 


been illuminated by this prophet: Roman | 


Barthalow goes about slapping himself on 
the chest and boasting of his spiritual 
health, like the people in the patent 
medicine advertisements. And I will say 
that in all Mr. Robinson’s long record 
of success in conveying uneasy relation- 
ships and sinister moral atmospheres he 
has never, for ghastliness, surpassed this 
picture of bogus salvation by a profes- 
sional bracer up of souls. 


eee Sam H. Harris Attractions oou- 
MUSIC BOX THEA., w. asth St. 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
Sam H. Harris Presents Irving Berlin’s 


‘MUSIC BOX REVUE’ 
Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
“Grander Than Last Season”—Times 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE 
39th St., E. of Broadway 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
‘“‘New York’s Greatest Triumph” 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


JEANNE EAGELS 
in “RAIN” 


Founded on W. Somerset Maugham’s 
story, ‘‘Miss Thompson.” 











LITTLE THEATRE 
44th St. West of B’way 
Evs. 8:30, Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:30 
F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest present 


Polly Preferred 
with GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
Biggest Comedy Hit in New York 











Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


BOOTH "ants Wal Beet” 











ASTOR™% 4sth St. and Broadway 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 
THE MESSRS. SHUBERT PRESENT 


JAMES BARTON 


In the Laugh-Getting Musical Play 


DEW DROP INN 


Great Supporting Cast—Dancing Chorus of Beauties 
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The 


CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
All Social Functions 


(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fitsroy 1190 


























CAPITOL 
BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 











Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 














by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
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Say to the taxi-driver 


‘‘Numero deux, rue 


Edouard Sept” 


eZ! 
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VOGUES 





VANITY FAIR 
Say to the 


Doorman— 


“VOGUE” 


‘o- = rt bf ha ris 





INFORMATION BUREAU 


MERICANS visiting Paris 

this summer are invited to 
make Vogue’s Paris Information 
Bureau their first port of call. 
Charmingly decorated rooms at 2, 
rue Edouard VII offer every con- 
venience for writing, telephoning, 
resting between appointments, or 
meeting one’s friends. 


The rue Edouard VII is in the 
centre of everything interesting in 
Paris. On the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines, almost under Vogue’s win- 
dows, are famous shops, such as the 


Grand Maison de Blanc and the 
Carnaval de Venise, and famous 
restaurants such as the Café de la 
Paix. Just around the corner, in 
the rue de la Paix, are all the great 
couturiéres, milliners and jewelers. 


Close by, in the avenue de l’Opéra, 
are the Paris offices of the Herald, 
Brentano’s, and the Grands Ex- 
press Aériens. A few steps in 
the other direction are the offices 
of the American Express. In the 
rue Caumartin are a number of 
celebrated tea houses and “danc- 


ings” such as So Different, and Le 
Teddy. Vignon’s restaurant, the 
Ritz, and Ciro’s are near-by. Four 
streets away is the Gare St. Lazare, 
whence one departs for channel 
and transatlantic steamers. 


The little shops of the rue St. 
Honoré are within easy walking 
distance; the principal lioete dis- 
trict in the Boulevard des Italiens 
is some three minutes’ stroll; and 
the Louvre and Notre Dame, the 
Madeleine and the Champs Elysées 


are a short taxi ride away. 


Vogue’s Paris Information Bureau will advise visitors 
where to shop, dine and amuse themselves in Paris; 
will give travel information, make hotel, railway and 
steamship bookings; will assist madame in her shopping, 
give useful introductions, and perform every service that 
a personal friend in Paris could give to the stranger. 


VOGUE 


2, Rue Edouard Vil 


Paris 
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pete hthe fo 
THE GRAND HOTEL Throug ur COMPLIMENTARY 
New Luxe BROCHURE 
segsOons oresé NLY by a visit can the real 
ROME . a pregeon tis. 
© - e revealed to the uninitiated. 
GRAND HOTEL clad mountains fede p= 
DE RUSSIE beautiful, illustrated brochure, 


Large Garden 





- LAKE of COMO - 
GRAND HOTEL 


VILLA D’ESTE 
World Renowned 


T. DOMBRE 








NO TRIP TO EUROPE 


complete without a 


ISIT TO 
ENICE 


The most picturesque town of the World 





A set of Hotels for every taste and 
requirement 


GRAND HOTEL 


de luxe on the Grand Canal~Ameri- 
cans’ Headquarters in Venice 


HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI 
de luxe—World renowned—Close to the 
Palais des Doges 


HOTEL REGINA 


High class residential house on the 
Grand Canal 


LIDO-VENICE 
Ideal Sea-Shore & Summer resort 
EXCELSIOR-PALACE 
de luxe 400 R. 200 B. R. own Sea Beach 


GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


absolutely first class. On the sea front 














GRAND HOTEL 








MIRAMARE - GENOA 
Garden Sea Front 
Garage 250 Rooms 
Terrace P. Baths 





A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 
E. DEL GATTO, Mgr. 

















ee ee ee 
NAPLES utaty)| 
BERTOLINI’S 


PALACE HOTEL 








CLARK'S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
tz MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. 
BAL C (White Star L. ine), 23,884 tons. 65days’ 
cruise. 18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, 
Athens, Rome, etc. $600 up, including ‘Hotels, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N.Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder ‘‘Laconia’’ 20,000 tons, over a fasci- 
nating itinerary including Havana, Panama 

anal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 10 
daysin Japan, China, Manila, Java,'Singapore, 
Buimah, option 18 days in India, Egypt. 
Riviera, wit stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1,000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, rimes Bidg..N.y. 


invite you. to 
Virginia Hot 


Spain $ 


ai 






The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mg 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Special summer rates on request 














Monument to 
Samuel de Champlain 
founder of Quebec; on 
Dufferin Terrace, over- 
looking the St.Lawrence 


A voyage to Old Quebec, and 
on to the stupendous gorge of 
the Saguenay River, is an exper- 
ience unforgettable. Thousands 
have thrilled with delight at its 
scenic splendors no less than its 
historic associations. Every 
American should see Quebec— 
mistress of the broad, blue high- 
way of the St. Lawrence; “The 
Greatest River Without Com- 
parison That Is Known to Have 
Ever Been Seen.” Thus wrote 
Jacques Cartier to the King of 
France, nearly four hundred 
years ago. You can begin your 


Old Queb 


where to-day and yesterday meet 





journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clay- 
ton, Montreal or Quebec, and 
return the same way; arranging 
your trip so as to stop off a day 
at the important points without 
having to worry about hotel ac- 
commodations. 


Send 2c in stamps for illustrated 
booklet, map and guide, “ Niagara 
to the Sea,” including rates, etc., 
to John F. Pierce, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.,196 C.S.L. Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel—A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES }. 


Hs 

















endeavoring to capture and en- 
close between its covers at leasta 
hint of the delightful atmosphere 
that awaits your first coming. 

Readers of Vanity Fair are 
invited to write for Brochure G, 
either to Briarcliff Lodge or to 
the New York Office, at 342 
Madison Avenue. 


Chauncey Depew Steele, 
Proprietor. 








BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
Westchester County, New York 
“50 minutes from 5th Avenue” 











THE NASSAU 
Lone Beacu, Lonc IsLaANpD 


Restaurant and Dancing 
Hotel Garage Adjoining Open All Year 


HOTEL HARGRAVE 


West 72d St., through to 71st St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely fireproof. 
One block to 72d St. entrance of Central Park. 
Comfort and _ refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 











‘‘Half a Block from Herald Square”’ 
HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
54 West 35th Street New York City 

Setu H. MOSELEY 


Select accommodations for 
discriminating people 


European Plan $2.50 up 














Forest Hills Inn 


American Plan Hotel. Open all year. 
15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 400 
GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Mgr. 
Tel. Boulevard 6290 


The Walsott- storia. 
Bifth Aveune me 33 aw 34° Streets. New 

ae eee 

oan visiting notables stop 

at the Waldorf-Astoria than 

| at any other New York hotel. 



































Hotel St. James 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Times Square 


Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conducted 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. 


Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 




















ATLANTIC CITY 
THE SHELBURNE 


Directly on the Beach 
New addition open July Ist. Accommo- 
dations for 500. European plan exclusively. 
Phone, Atlantic City 1628 


The TRAYMORE "a" 


European Worlds Greatest Hotel all 


andAmerican Supreme in ircous Co 
Plans and Pe: t Service 

















































Artnur lL. Race //* 
A RESIDENT MANAGER 


Fir Te AVENUE @ 
CENTRAL PARK ? 
Faso Sreany iff 


Eowano C.Foce. 
MANAGING OIRECTORS 


We shall be pleased to 
send illustrated booklet 
‘on request 




























50 years have witnessed the sound de- 
velopment and sure growth of our famous 
lines to their present commanding position 
in the North-Atlantic passenger trade. 


Headed by the world’s largest ship Majestic, 
the Homeric, Olympic, the palatial new 
Belgenland and the famous Big Four of our 
Liverpool service, our fleets include 14 of 
the finest cabin liners, and in all 117 ships. 


Accommodations to suit every purse and taste still 
available forsummersailings. Cabin rate $115 up. 


No matter what your requirements, we can 
meet them. Call or inquire for details. 


ee aerate 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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Heading Ae%4 || ty One Great Service 
NEW YORK i : 
AND BOSTON fs it : 
, ‘ \ MAJESTIC— 
\ the World’s 
yy Largest Ship 
EZ : = 
= ENGLAND IRELAND FRANCE BELGIUM GERMANY ITALY 
i] 
\} PERATIONS extending over more than H. ILL - To iP 


INN 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Offers to people of cul- 
ture and refinement the 
opportunity to spend the 
summer months under ideal 
conditions in America’s 
Oremost seashore resort. 
Perfect bathing at 


PRIVATE BEACH 
(HAZZARD’S) 
GOLF, TENNIS, RIDING and 
MOTORING 
Miss Martha Maynard 
Resident Manager 


Season—June 21st 
to October Ist 


For reservations address 


THE VANDERBILT HOTEL 
5 New York 




















New York's Most Distinctive Hotel 
a 


Ge 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The AMBASSADOR, New York 
TheAMBASSADOR, AtlanticCity 
The AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
The ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 
4 

The Worl?’'s Most Beautiful Resort Hotel 

Atlantic City 











































Be a Guest on one of 
These Vacation Ships: 


For a sight-seeing Cruise DeLuxe of over 
2000 miles on Lakes Erie, St. Claire, Huron, 
Michigan, and among the_30,000 Islands 
of Georgian Bay, Visiting Chicago, Macki- 
nac Island, Parry Sound, Detroit, Cleve- 
landand Buffalo( Niagara Falls)—gateway 
to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 
River points. (Stop-overs permitted.) 


The Great Oil-Burning aie _ 
“North American 


and ‘‘South American” 


offer you comforts and luxuries equal to 
the finest Atlantic Steamers— broad roomy 
decks;commodiouslounge rooms; comfort- 
able berths or parlor rooms— everything 
clean and inviting. Excellent meals. Com- 
none” plete change andrest. Something doing 
all the time if you want it—deck games, 
concerts, entertainments, dancing. Socia 
hostess gets you acquainted. Screened in 
playground with attendant for children. 
Call or write for pamphlet any Railway 
Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
ransit Company 
W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agt. 
16 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











On Four Great Lakes & Georgian Bay 
Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 
Buffalo,Detroit,Cleveland & Return 








S CLEVELAND Niagara an: 
Tickets bearing rail rcuting between Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago 
honored upon additional payment. 








Have You Sailed 
Around the World? 


You've read about it all— 
this marvellous pageant of 
a world. You've seen it all 
in pictures. Benares and 
the burning ghats above 
the river—Manda'ay and 
the Queen’s Golden Monas- 
tery—Peking and the Ming 
Tombs—Hongkong Harbor 
from the flagstaff at sunset 
—a little foamy lost river 
in Kyushu. 


Why not sign up for one of 
the four months’ cruises? 
The Condé Nast Travel 
Bureau knows all the 
round-the-world cruises— 
and which specializes on 
what. It knows too, of 
shorter cruises—to the 
Mediterranean, to South 
America, the West Indies. 
And it knows about travel 
by motor, train, air, and 
steamship. 


And it isn’t a bit too early 
to plan your next winter’s 
trip now— 

Write to the Travel Bureau 


IT KNOWS! 
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HEN you have left a hundred or more miles 
behind you and arrive in a strange city, what re- 
ception is awaiting you? 


Will your hotel be impersonal and uninviting—or will 
it receive you in a genuine spirit of hospitality? 


There are a score or so ot cities in this country and 
Canada which you can enter with a feeling of confi- 
dence—the sure anticipation of comfort, rest and de- 
licious food at the end of your trip. 


They are listed here—hotels you will be reluctant to 
leave, and anxious to visit again. Here you will find 
comfort and luxury without extravagance. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon and we will send you 
our Tour Booklet, which will be of assistance to you 
in planning your motor route to best advantage. 


It takes only a moment to clip and mail the coupon; 
and it may result in adding many fold to your vaca- 
tion’s enjoyment. 
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THE BANCROFT 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


THE TEN EYCK 
Albany, New York 
HOTEL UTICA 
Utica, New York 
THE ONONDAGA 
Syracuse, New York 
THE SENECA 
Rechester, New York 
HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 
THE ROBERT TREAT 
Newark, New Jersey 
THE STACY-TRENT 
Trenton, New Jersey 
THE PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
THE LAWRENCE 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
THE PORTAGE 
Akron, Ohio 
THE DURANT 
Flint, Michigan 
THE MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreal, Canada 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
Toronto, Canada 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Hamilton, Canada 
PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 
Windsor, Canada 
THE CLIFTON 
Niagara Falls, Canada 





Building 
THE ROOSEVELT 
New York City, N. Y. 
THE OLYMPIC 
Seattle, Washington 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


THE NIAGARA 
Niagara Falls, New York 











UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of AMERICA 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
NI ED O : ELS OM P AN Y Please send me your Automobile Tour Booklet. It is 
I understood that this does not put me under the least ob- 


ligation to you. 


of AMERICA ath 


Address. 


. Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York apg 
Van. F.-July 1923 
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to the 


Magic éast 


F you are going to the 

Orient, you can now go, 
at surprisingly small cost, over 
a route mellowed by sunshine, 
cooled by soft breezes, on 
swift luxurious shipsthat make 
every day of the voyage a 
new delight—a perfect 
preparation for your holiday 
amid the wonders of the 
Orient. 


Send the information blank 
below today and learn about 
the magnificent United States 
Government ships, operated 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company from San Francisco 
over its famous ‘Sunshine 
Belt to the Orient.”’ 


Eastern Ports of call are 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 
Stopovers may be arranged 
in any of these ports. 


Early sailings are: 


Pres. Cleveland July 12 Sept. 20 

Pres. Pierce July 26 Oct. 4 

Pres. Wilson Aug. 9 Oct. 18 

Pres. Lincoln Aug. 23 Nov. 1 

Pres. Taft Sept. 6 Nov. 15 
Write Today 


Send the coupon now—learn in detail 
about these magnificent ** President Ships” 
and absut the Pacific Mail “Sunshine 
Belt to the Orient.” You are under no 
obligation. 


PM 
INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Division B283 Wash., D.C. 





Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. I 
am considering a trip to the Orient DO, 
Europe 0, South America 0 





| My Name. 





My Street No. or R. F. D. 





Town State. 








yY 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 


508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
| 
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‘Senail Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 


‘Medit lerranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
y Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924—67 Days—visiting 


t—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Con- 


20,000 Tons 


stantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 


Repeating the complete success of 
the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer 


The “Scythia” 
veranda cafes, 


water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 


famous Cunard cuisine and 


service. 


is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running 


The 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
**Aquitania,”’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ ‘‘Berengaria”’’ or any Cunard Line steamer 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
rly reservation advisable. 





Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 





_ FRANK TOURIST LAD. 


Paris 


Established 1875 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA 


London 




















ve. 
at of Dartmout Street 


A PLACE OF QUIET 
CHARM 


and admirable location, main- 
taining the highest standards 
of appointments, cuisine and 
service. Delightfully situated 
in the Back Bay District. 
Quickly accessible to Boston’s 
attractions. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgt. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 








Portland Maine 


LAFAYETTEHOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


SERVICE - COMFORT 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM COMPANY 
PROPRIETOR 





tlie 


























LIKLY 


(LIKELY ) 


“ggage 





Luxury with Economy 


OR the short vacation, or 

longer trip, LIKLY 
Luggage will serve you most 
faithfully. Here are com- 
bined luggage luxury, which 
you will always be proud of, 
and true economy, which 
results from the long service 
LIKLY Luggage gives. 
Well-designed, roomy, strong, 
economical. 
Sold by the best stores every- 
where. If not obtainable in 
your locality, write to us. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
wherever LIKLY Luggage is 
not being sold. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 





All LIKLY Luggage bears this 

label. Insist on it. 

rf RITE Dept. F for illustrated Price 
List of Bags, Trunks, Cases and 

Portfolios. 

The ADRIATIC Wardrobe Trunk 

and CENTURY Traveling Bag are 


shown here. 





~~ LENOX The BRUNSWICK 








On Either Side of Copley Sq. 














When you come to the Berkshires 
dine at the 
GREEN DRAGON 
The Perfect Tea Room 


Delicious food, delightful surroundings, 
splendid service 


5 Bartlette Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 

















The GRISWOL ode 


rtin America 











All ea ees 
Goes to Sea 


This is a year of cruises. 
Cruises of every description 
and duration, from the two- 
day cruises to Bermuda to 
the magnificent four-month 
voyages de luxe around the 
world. Big ships sail tomor- 
row, next week, next month, 
next year, for every point on 
the compass. . . . Interested? 
Then let us suggest. a cruise 
that will fit your specifica- 
tions. Write us full details 
—the number in your party, 
the amount you want to 
spend, the time limit and 
any other information pos- 
sible. There is no charge 
for this service. 


The Condé Nast Travel 
Bureau 


23 West 44th St. New York 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


DE LUXE CRUISE 
Sailing Jan. 19—Returning Mar. 26, 1924 


Including all the scenes of greatest historic, 
literary and religious interest about the 
famous Inland Sea. 


67 Diverting Days Afloat and Ashore 
14,000 Miles 


A superb itinerary—by the southern route across 
the Atlantic to MADEIRA; a long stay in EGyet—the 
Valley of the Kings—PaLesTINE, etc. 



















A Plethora of New Features 


A lacarte Dining Room Service at all hours; private dining 
roomsfor parties; furkish Baths; Swimming Pool; ;Gymnasia. 


Open this spring 


The trip of the year is to Quebec. 
By motor or railway. At jour- 
ney’s end,—history. . . . Quebec 
is the romance city of America, 
—still romantic. Its Normandy 





The Splendid, New, Oil-burning, Mammoth Steamer 
“BELGENLAND” 


wovemmenat 

wes with her broad, glass-enclosed shelter decks, magnifi- streets and houses are just as the 

7 cent public-rooms, spacious and airy staterooms has French built them 300 years 
been specially chartered for this cruise and will pee rove ar ps on ga 
afford - agai of service and cuisine—the utmost han (aa Kohdinniin Sd aaa eat 

e ee Greater Chateau Frontenac. 

ss. Stop-over Privileges in Europe, with return by Those famous turrets are now 








dominated by a colossal tower. 
. +.» That famous hospitality is 
now being augmented by new 
restaurants, cafe, club-lounge, 
ball-room, 350 rooms with bath. 

..-+ Greater Chateau Frontenac 
THOS . COOK @, SON goes back to the glories of medi- 

eval France. It comes up to the 
a 245 Broadway NEWYORK 561 Fifth Avenue luxuries of present-day America. 
...- Arrange for your trip now. 
Information and reservations at 
Canadian Pacific. In New York, 
: 344 Madison Avenue. In Chicago, 
re ae 140 So. Clark Street. Or, Cha- 


teau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, etc. 


Cruise Limited to 500 Guests 


preventing any possibility of crowding aboard or ashore. 


) ae | 


Boston LS mors hia Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles oateed 


Toronto Vancouver 


cies 
CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL ATOP OLD QUEBEC 























SHOPPERS &— B 


A classified list of business concerns which we 








Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONL Y—Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old World and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric— —Glass—s floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 








Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
work copied from classic — e designs, apeoted to 

modern uses. Dinner, Lunch,Tea, Bridge, T: mys te. 
All’Artedell.ino.177 McDougalSt. nr.Wash.Sq.N 











Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. 

CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal. 


ined speed 


ol 
Greeting & Souvenir Cards 
—, = 4 & Sentiments 
We pay —— for good mati 
Communicate with 
The Henderson Lithographing Co. 
Station “H” Dept. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W. 96thSt., N. Y 
Author of Auction Bridge in a Nutshell. Private & 
classes. Game taught in 6 lessons. Also by mail. In- 
ferences. Concentration a specialty. Tel. 1464 River. 


STEPPING STONES 


oO 
Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced player. 

A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding & Play. 
Modern experts compared on important points. 
An attractive gift or bridge prize. 

Price $1. Freda MacMahon, Box 227 Montclair,N.J. 
MAH-JONGG LESSONS by appointment 
at your residence or mine—§$8.00 a table. 
Marion —— Keys, 331 West 88th Street 

Tel. No. Riverside 3643 

















Beauty Culture 


recommend to the patronage of 


rE | 


our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 











This new and very practical Bridge or Mah-Jongg table 30” square 
has a top of indestructible leather-like fabric which is both water- 
proof and fire-proof. Comes with various hand-painted Chinese de- 
signs. The frame and legs are painted in red, blue, green or black. Price 
$18.50. May be purchased through Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Dancing 


SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 
Private or class Lessons 
26 West 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 
STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, Former dancing master 
for Ziegfeld Follies, . Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham. 900-7thAvenue,N.Y. Circle 8290 











Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. West 45th Street. New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Si) det P Highest Prices Guaranteed. We te, 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St..N.Y. 

















MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckies, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. so W. goth St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER oe- 
nently eradicatesall superfluoushair (with roots). 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application 
Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
yser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 

year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 














Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silk, ea & genuine Paisley. Recoverings a 

Send for catalog & prices. 
Wm. i. oa Bway, N. Y. C. River 9918 











Children’s Things 


Damageson Clothing Made Invisible 


MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving 
Co., 146 - sth Ave., bet. roth & 2oth Sts., N. Y. 





Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of tne Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 














Dress Forms 





PNEU-FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneu-form, 16 West 46th St., N.Y. Bryant 5338. 








Entertainment 


PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
We both_plan and _ entertain. Send for booklet. 
hildren'’s Entertainment Bureau, 

70 East 45th Street, N.Y. - - Vanderbilt 1536 











Fine Stationery 


YOUR OWN PERSONALLY EMBOSSED sta- 
tionery. My “Club” box of 100 special size single 
sheets and 100 envelopes all actually embossed 
(not printed) with your name and address (3 lines) 

ite or Grey paper—Blue, Black, Green or 
Maroon stamping; also 100 extra sheets plain. 
Prepaid for $2.00. West of annie add 2o0c. 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., : es 





Interior Decorators 


Consulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 

ome Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 
many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
Laura Wand, 4 West 53rd St., N. Y. Circle 3156 


SOMEONE'S’ BIRTHDAY? Gifts _ selected 
through the Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide will surely 
enna both the — and recipient. 


Jemiiey ond Precious Stones 


‘TTRABERT AND BARNES, formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost—Dreicer & Jewels purchased. 
Authorized appraisers. 522 Fifth Avenue, Room 506, 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg. Murray Hill 1192. 
FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 
ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, Sth oor, Bechet & Barclay 





























bars ar & ATWOOD 
2 E. sath St., N. Y. 
Babies’ ont Children’s Coats and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 








Cigarettes 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 50v and $3. for 100.Assorted Sample 30c. 
KISMET CIGARETTE 
Kismet De Luxe may be purchased at all smart 
shops, hotels and restaurants. Trial box 35c. Dept.B, 
Charciel a Corp, 96 — sth Ave., New York 














Cleaning and Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main ev 402 E. 
31st St.. N. -. Branch offices in N. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport 4 & Paris. 











Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licen Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. 
BLANCHE ARRAL, famous Grand Opera star, 
tells how she reduced her flesh without drugs, diet: 
ing or exercising. Write for free book. Address 
Blanche Arral, Inc., Dept. P.. 500 sth Ave, N. Y. 








Are Your Jewels Up-To-Date? We specialize 
in resetting. Supply exclusive designs free. Expert 
advice. Buy or Sell,diamonds, pearls, jewels. Former- 
ly with Tiffany’s. O F. Baume mn, 562- 5th Ave., N.Y. 


THE SOUTHERN WOMAN will find the smaller 
shops even more interesting than the larger ones 
this year. She will visit many listed here. 














Lingerie and Laces 








Furniture & Furnishings for Home 


a ae ALLEN, FURNITURE, 40 East 6oth St., 
. Plaza 7753. Painted Nest Tables $29. 
Pleated L anny, Segee of ¢ Glazed Chintz and Book 





LINGERIE, alee ly nym cn LINEN SETS 


order 
Mrs. NicholasBiddle, ae A: ‘Millar. Mrs. ClintonWork. 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1996 








Memorials 


ry UM 


's canes: 


VANITY FAIR 


Die 


ae 


Mesa 








Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 
J. & J. Cash "lee. 22 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 


Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 








Perfumes 


HOME SWEET HOME—Our Incense Perfume 
“Flowers of Paradise” makes most wonderful fra- 
grance. $1 Postpaid. Beia Co., Importers, 130 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. (Dealers wanted.) 











Permanent Hair Wave 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 wo) aa St., 
N Phone Vanderbilt 7660-76: 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer. 
590-502 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 














Shopping Commissions 


Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories. brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail, 204 Hobart Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 











Social Etiquette 





Irresistible Charm, Poise and Personality. 
Overcome self-consciousness. Personality analyzed— 
and etiquette course—Mail $10. Also personal in- 
struction. Mlle.Louise, Marie AntoinetteHotel, N.Y. 











Desk or boudoir lamp can be ad- 
justed at different angles by means 
of the screw on the side. It is 13 
inches high and comes in a dull 
bronze finish. $2.98. May be pur- 
chased through Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service. 








The Woman Jeweler 


Opp. Altman’s-ROSA OLGATRITT-366 5thAve. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 











Unusual Gifts 


WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carry out yourideas. 100 Sheets &Envelopes 
your name printed $1.10—It is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St.. Wilmington, Del. 


HAND DECORATED NOVELTIES 
Bridge Pencils, Vanities, Cigarette Cases, Glassware. 
Always something new. Catalog for Trade only. 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. New York City. 

BIENVENU ORIGINATIONS 
15 East 54t th Street, New York City 
Unusual Bridge favors, 25c to $5.00 
Full discount to the trade 

From the FAR EAST: handmade textiles, art 
objects, delicacies, incenses; suitable for gifts and 
decoration. Catalog. Ass’t. of 12—$10.0 
The Caravan, 92 Harrison Road, Calcutta, India 
ADJUSTABLE CORNERS FOR DESK PADS 
Brass ($4), covered in any color leather ($5). gm 
clipped on blotter of any size; easily removed. 
C.O.D. Astorly Novelty Co., 100 W. ra2tst St.,N. Y. 


























WICKER AND UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
in charming designs, direct from factory at remark- 
able savings. Visit us when in New York. 
Ruder Bros., 18 East 48th St., New York City. 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Me- 
morial Co. Syracuse. N.Y. & 511 sth Ave., N.Y.C. 








CIGARETTES UNUSUAL. The kind not found 
== every library table. See classification ‘‘Cigar- 
e 





A GIFT IN SUMMER must be unusual—and she 
who will be different has already taken advantage 
of the Guide's ‘‘Unusual Gifts’ column. 





Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitatic:;2 & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey <o. hag fcr a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Va. 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL ?2°.di25 


7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
Practical courses: (1) High School—preparatory 
and general; (2) Secretarial: (3) Household Arts; 
(4) Social Welfare and Community poevece: 
(5) a ag angie. 15 instructors, Summe 

Re eaey iss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St. 


OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls 


Rendle gree Elective. College Prepara- 
Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 Past Prod Street New York, N. Y 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 











The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
site Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. 
onesie Preparatory. Post Graduate, Finishing 
pn Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 
Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and College Preparatory Branches 
Modern & Classical Languages 
Endorsed by leading schools of the city 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Schuyler 3822 New York City 








THE 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 
Of Home Making and Community Subjects. 
Regular and part time courses 
Box F, 136 East 55th Street New York City 








AR YM OUN 


Tarrytown-on-lHudson, N.Y, 











COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses. 

' Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium;Swimming Pool;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 

















STUDENTS’ RESIDENCES 
irs. Boswell’s Residence 


344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A deligntful home for girls attending any school, 
college or studio for long or short periods. 
Elective chaperonage. Seventh Year. Tel. 
Schuyler 3106. Catalogue. 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
studies in New York. 
nce ptional opportunities for Frenc 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 

New York City 
Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 




















girl is a thing of the past. 


Young girls now, partly 


frequently. 


a household and servants. 


mistakes of inexperience. 


THE CONDE NAST 








CHARM 


in the modern girl 


There’s no need for an awk 
in a girl of to-day. The giggling, self-conscious school 


freedom in contacts with the world, partly because 
the education given them is more encompassing, are 
poised, well-bred, conversant with social amenities. 
They take their place as hostess or guest with equal 
facility, and without a trace of hesitancy. 


Good private schools train young 
ways of developing the charming, hospitable manner 
of a woman of the world. They are allowed to enter- 
tain their friends once or twice a week and are expected 
to preside at simple social functions of the school 


By the time they graduate, they have a good educa- 
tion, social experience, and a knowledge of such things 
as dancing, music, expression, and the management of 


of their social life, they are saved from the embarrassing 


A good private school is the best foundation for a 
young girl’s social success. 
schools listed on these pages. 
direct, or we will gladly tell you about any of them 


23 West 44th Street - 


rard or blunt personality 


because of their greater 


girls in modern 


From the very ‘beginning 


There are many such 
You may write to them 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
- New York City 














"NEW 7 YORK CITY ¢ & ‘VICINI TY 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School. Episcopal... Open all year. 
Children 3 to 12. One hour from New York. Usual 
studies. Outdoor sports. Camp, bathing. The 
School that develops initiative. 
hone: Darien 71—Ring 1-4. 
«s. W. B. StopparD, Directress, "NoncTon, Conn. 


SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Special 
Courses for girls. Kindergarten thru 
sixth grade for boys and girls, Class- 
es small—individual attention em- 
hasized. MISS BENTLEY, Prin. 
26 West 114th St., New York City 
CUDDER ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 

For Boys and Girls 
We first study the child and then teach 
the child to study. Supervised play 2 to 
5 P. Mee school day; all day Sat. 


EDNA F, SPECK 
261 West 7ist St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 10077 

















DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Recommended by the leading colleges. 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Music 
Expression 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Alumnz recommend Dwight because it develops:— 
*rankness, Self Control, Service 
Write for illustrated C atalogue on life of school. 
Miss E.S. Creighton, Principal, Englewood N.J. 


and 





MISS BEARD'S SCHOOL for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses. Junior High 
School. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervise: d 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalogue. 
LUCIE C. BEARD, Headmistress, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates. Suburban to 
New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Magnificent equipment. Buildings of granite. 
Enter any time. For booklet address 








Director. len Eden, Stamford, Conn. 





NE Ww ‘YORK C ITY 8 & VIC INITY 
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Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. General, College Pre- 
paratory and Graduate Courses. 
intensive 
college preparatory review. 


Also one-year course, 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


BRIARCLIFF 


Mir Doms School for Girlr 
Mrs. EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence M, S, Gilbert, Director 

Art Department: 
George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 











Mr. 














Lawrence Park 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
College prepara- 


|Brantwood Hal 

28 minutes from Grand Central. 
tory and general courses. buildings, about 8 
acres in Westchester, one of the most Lease 
counties in America. Steady growth of 16 years, 
due chiefly to one patron's introducing another. 





ea ° 
Ossining School for Girls 
| Academic, College Preparatory, Art, Music, 
Dramatic, Secretarial and Homemaking courses. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 5sth 
year. Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Box 7A, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DONGAN HALL 


A Country School Overlooking New York Harbor 
College Preparation, General Course, Art, Music. 
Emma _ Barber Turnbach, A.B., Princi * 
Dongan Hills 





Staten island, 








NEW YORK STATE 











A School of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Traditions 
Prepares for leading colleges or vocational 
schools. vanced two years’ cultura! course. 
Modern, fireproof building and new gymna- 
sium. Athletics. Horseback riding. Golf course 
nearby. Lower school girls 10 to 13 years. 
Mrs. Russelt Houghton, Box F, Cooperstown, New York 

















NEW ENGLAND 








~ 
LASELL SEMINARY 
Est. 1851. Develops intelligent and cultured 
womanhood. Prepares for women’s colleges 
with elective courses, Music, Art, Secretarial. 
Home Economics, Teacher Training. 
out of Boston. Thirty-acre campus with lawns, 
gardens, oldtrees, fifteen buildings. Allathletics. 
Woodland Park—The Junior School for 






Ten miles 





Girls. Send _ ring 3 Das Teconnet 
uly 
GUY M. WINSL OW, Ph.D., Principal 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL 
For Girls Lowell, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
For Illustrated Catalog or Booklets address 
Miss Olive Sewell Parsons, Principal. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
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"FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 














Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Junior High, College Preparation 
One year special intensive 
training 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music 

and Art Courses 


sane ices estates, 40 acres Ocean 
‘ontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 


esata’ Session opens July 9th. Intensive 
training for college and school examinations 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL 
18 Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass. 





The Chamberlayne School 


Thorough college 
preparation. A one- 
yearintensivecourse is 
offered to graduates 
of secondary schools 
and others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. Horse- 


back riding. Recrea- 





tion and outdoor ac- 
tivities. 
Address the Secretary 
Commonwealth Ave. and Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 











House in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 


A School for Girls. 30 Miles from Boston 


College preparatory and finishing courses. 
Music, Art, Household Arts, Secretarial courses. 
Six buildings, 90 acres. Pine groves, athletic 
fields, horseback riding, swimming, gymnasium. 
The Hed ges,a junior school forgirls under 14. 
Address Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, a 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Waterbury, Conn. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges. Special 
a in Music and Art. Domestic Sci- 
ice. Secretarial course. Athletics include 
Track, Basketball, Swimming, Outdoor Sports. 
Gymnasium. Beautifully situated one hour 
from Hartford or New Haven. Students enter 
any time. Write for booklet. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M.. Prin. 


The MACDUFFIE School 
FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing College Preparation 
One Year Tutoring Course 
Principals, Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 























EASTERN ATLANTIC 








Cue Mary {jon School 


College preparatory 
with elective courses 
for non-college girls. 
Strong Home 0- 
nomics, Music and 
Art courses. New 
equipment includes 
modern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. In a col- 
lege town near Philadel- 






hia. Conservative rates. 
registration advised. 

Send for catalog. 

MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST 
Principals 

Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ine Wiléchif, separate graduate 
school. Seven Gables, girls 6-14. 











SCHOOL 
10 Mi. from Phila. 


Thorough college preparation or special study. 
Music, art under noted artists. Athletics, riding. 
New stone buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Hercum, B. L., Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Willis,B.P., Principal Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


nded 1867 
In old residential po in the Alleghanies. 








| National Park Seminary 





College preparatory, general and postgraduate courses. 
Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


‘Hishopthorpe Manor 


Fountain ic Bethlehem Pennsylvania, 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business life. 
Special two-year finishing course for High School 
graduates. Music, Art, Household Arts and 
Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secre- 
tarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tenris, basketball, skating, riding, 
etc. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Addre ss 

Claude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 280 





The Fontaine School f£4\vér 
Study and travel. Cultural, ee and College 


Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Resident and 
Day Students. Address Director, Miss Marie- 
Louise Fontaine, Cannes, A.M., France. After 
as 15th, care Women’s City Club, 22 Park Ave., 





A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Les 
in LAUSANNE, Switzerland Alliéres 
Comfortable house, splendid situation. Special 


advantages for French. Music, other modern lan- 
poaecs. dressmaking. Winter and summer sports. 
or illustrated prospectus apply to the Principal. 





BEECHWOOD (INC.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young 
Women, Thoroughly Established. Strong 
Faculty. Girls are prepared for self- 
maintenance. College and Preparatory De- 
partments. Public School Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical Ed- 
ucation. Expression. Normal Sle edgy ee 
Large new pipe organ. Swimming Poo 

Large Gymnasium. Athletic Fields. cana: 
M.H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, Jenkintown, Pa. 














OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. 
A school for fe occupying an estate on the sum 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Iilus- 
trated booklet describing new building mailed on 
request. Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby 
cuchenena, Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery 
ounty 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 
34th year. College Preparatory and Academic. 
orough preparation for colleges. Faculty of 
college-trained Christian women. lect stu- 
dents. Cultural advantages due to location. Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful home. Catalog. Miss WiL- 

B., Headmistress 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1232 St. Paul Street 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

















For Young Women 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Presiden: 


In beautiful Rock 
Creek valley. Two- 
year courses in 
college work. Art, 
Music, Expression, 
Home _ Economics 
and other vocation- 
al courses. College 
preparatory for 
younger girls, 90- 
acre campus. 32 
buildings. Athletics. 
Horseback _ riding. 
8 homelike club 
houses furnish ideal 

















social life. AddressO7™™™ 
REGISTRAR, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 








Se Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, college preparatory, 3 
years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secre- 
tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog, 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin. 
1541 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. 
Courses: Preparatory, two-year advanced for high 
school graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the 
national capital. For catalog,address Chevy Chase 
School, Box E, Frederick Ernest Farrington, 
Ph.D., Headmaster. Washington, D. C. 


ST. MARGARET’S 


Residence and Day School for Girls. 
Separate department for those under twelve 


2115 California St., Washington, D.C. 
CENTRAL STATES 

i School 

The Kenwood Loring Schoo. 


A 4 boarding and day school in the finest residence 
section of Chicago. College preparatory 
eneral courses. Write for catalog 

. Lortnc & Lots C. Morstrom, Principals 
$000 Ellis Ave., Chicago '’Phone Oakland 0737 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
A Standard College for Young Women with Classi- 
cal, Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression de- 
partments. 114 acres of campus for outdoor 
Golf, Hockey, Tennis. ad angen from 
=. Louis. Catalogue upon applicatio: 
J.L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1323, St. Ghartes, Mo. 


CHOOL INFORMATION 
Free catalo, ~ of all Girls’ or Boys’ boarding 
schools (and camps) in U. S. Expert advice 
free. (Relative os ) (Also professional 
Nurses’ Schools.) — kind wanted. Amer- 
ican Schools Assoc. No fee Write Room 1102 
Times Bidg.,N.Y.,or 1514Gapitol Bide Ch’ go. 


PACIFIC COAST 






































THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. High 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
all colleges "~ = accrediting system. Students 
prepared for college board examinations. Post 
graduate, ee and intermediate departments. 
Cheerful, homelike school with outdoor life vear 





SOUTHERN 


SULLINS COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA PARK 

FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool, beautiful lake, water sports, tennis. Fine 
outdoor life. Write for catalogue. 























. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box F, Bristol, Va. 
iio ae 
GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 


A Junior college for young women. National 
Patronage. Two years college, four years high 
school. All new buildin s. Land and water sports, 
year ‘round. Vachel nt celebrated poet, 
teaches Modern Poetry, 1 

Address Gulf Park (¢ Solinge, | ey Ss, Gulfport, Miss. 
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NQF) 
WARD-BELMONT 
For GIRLs AND YOUNG WOMEN 
RESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 

session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. Courses 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Econom- 
ics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is the 

School Farm and Country Club. Refer- 

ences required. 

Booklets on request. Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont H’g’ts, Box30, Nashville, Tenn. 





















WARRENTON twin gt § ob SCHOOL 
For Young 

College preparatory and sede annie French, 

the language of the house. The school is planned 

to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 

nature, and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 

Mile. Lea M.Bouligny, Box 18-F,Warrenton,Va. 








SUMMER CAMPS 





(For Girls under 20 years) 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 
r.and Mrs. C 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
THE WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and 
music, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horse- 
manship. Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


. A. Roys, 10 phd nb St. -, Cambridge, Mass. 


Roxbury, Vt. 


Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 
a central assembly hall for 


-» is for boys 




















round. Address Miss Mary E. Wilson, P: 
Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 


rin. 





CAMP or 


GREAT many camps open 
not accept applications for 


of August. 


tion, and seamanship. 


August, write to 


23 West 44th Street 





there are also camps that will accept applications for the month 


For the boy who loves the sea, there is a fascinating opportunity 
to take a month’s cruise aboard a fine, big, ocean-going schooner 
yacht. There will be, of course, the usual swimming, deep-sea 
fishing, and all manner of deck and water sports. Stops of two 
days or more are made at ports along the way. 
always in port at. night and during heavy weather so that 
the safety and comfort of the boys is assured. Each boy on board 
(the yacht holds twenty boys beside the crew) takes his turn at 
the steering wheel with the captain. During the morning, a 
couple of hours are spent in chart instruction, practical naviga- 


For complete information about the cruises, and camps for 


THE CONDE NAST CAMP SERVICE 


CRUISE? 


about the end of June and do 
entrance after that time. But 


The ship is 


New York City 




















BOYS’ “SCHOOLS © 





NEW YORK _ 


MANLIUS St. Jon's scoot 


In the hills of Central New York, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Essentially a college preparatory 
school conducted under military system, producing 














EASTERN ATLANTIC 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. College Board Standards. Single Rooms. 
Individual Advisors. All Athletics. Forty-five 
boys entered college last fall. 
urray Pea y Brush, Ph.D., Director. 
Rate $1100. Port Deposit, Md. 











order, promptness, honor an 
courses. Separate Junior School, boys 10 to 14. 
Extensive equipment and grounds. Well ordered 
recreation and athletics. Catalog. Address 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 187, Manlius, New York 








St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON, N'Y. 





Small 
Separate 
Address the Principal. 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. 
classes. Military training. Athletics. 
school for boys under 13. 


ST. PAUL’S 155 seowegt Ave. 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Episcopal boarding school (boys). Colt" Prep. 
course (4 yrs.) for boys who have finished Grammar 
School. Junior Dept. (grades 5 to 8). Fireproof. 
air Athletics. Resident chaplain and nurse. Single 
rooms. $1200. L.I.R.R. 40 min. from N. Y.City. 








Bethlehem Preparatory School’ 
— Bethlehem, 


Pa. 
$ prepared for leading universities a 44 
xtensive g swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior School new building. 
JOHN M. TUGGEY, S.A, Headmaster 


FREEHOLD fx SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculcates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. 
Theschoolwiththepersonaltouch. Catal log. Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 76, Freehold,N.J. 


PEDDIE 


lege and business life. 











For the all-around edu- 
cation of manly boys. 
Athletic sports. 60-acre 
campus. Prepare for col- 
Moderate rates. Lower 


School for boys from ro to 14. Roger W. Swetiand, 
Headmaster, Box 7-X, Hightstown, N. J. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS—(Cont’d) 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COAST 








STY UK FOR BOYS 
Warrenton, Virginia 

Limited to 50. Preparation for all colleges. Catalog 

EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale) Head er 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
California's most beautiful school, highest scholar- 
ship, thorough character training, completely 
equipped playgrounds, swimming pool, horseman- 
ship, golf, band, radio, all athletics. In session all 
year. ‘Summer camp, enroll any time. Address the 
President, Hancock Park, Los Angeles, Caltf. 








ST. ‘AUNTO MI any 


ACADE 
rican academy. preparing for acti nn ae. 
ming pool, all athlet $600,009 > plant. Soon 
all athletics. 
ting pool all athletics. 6 B.S) Pres., Box Z, 
(Kable Station), Staunton, Va: 


CENTRAL STATES 
AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 
AKE FOREST 

















College preparatory Academy for Boys. 











NEW ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 


Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 


Allen-Chalmers 











Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago. All A Country School for Boys 
athletics. Endowed. ohn ayne | Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Richards, % ge -y Oy in Lear ee: Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 








Costume ana Millinery Design 
de Luxe 
with P. CLEMENT BROWN 


The first otiten of 
the Text Book by P. 
Clement Brown, a 
complete home course 
and_ reference book. 
Send $10 to New 
York Studio and a 
copy fully illustrated 
will be sent. 


Brown’s Salon Studios, 
Box V. F. 7 
620-5th Ave., New York 
33 Rue St. Roch, 
Paris, France 
Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 








NEW ENGLAND 

































































































































Costume Design 
Millinery Design 
Fashion Illustration 


Amazing reduction in tuition fees for 
special summer term. Come and see 
spring exhibition of students’ work. 
Also ask for book, ‘“The Secret of Cos- 
tume Design”’—gratis. 


FASHION ACADEMY, Ine. 

Studio 27 Off Fifth Avenue 
21 East 79th St., New York City 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisco, Cal. 
1432 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


ing and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
































OL 
F. h, 
ss | WORCESTER ACADEMY 201s or asusry 
m nearer 
sconomy. WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
va. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
SESESSESESELSESESEEESESESSE 
Was CHALIF 
‘ AMERICAN ACADEMY Russian, School 
mivate OF DRAMATIC ARTS of DANC 
amps 
—- Founded 1884 Se 
eniors. “Admire your energ 
Trustees: and your work” 
Franklin H. Sargent, b Seng ANNA PAVLOWA 
Daniel Frohman Summer School 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F qn $ May 28th to July 20th 
es oy Catalog on Request 
— +F | 163-165 West 57th Street, New York 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE Ie = 
(genet young od tion Fioestichad Seeutiy aac 
in eatre Arts, Otage Crafts an y 3 
ducingyJuly 6th co August 25¢h. Edith Coburn Noyes Schoo 
Catalog of all Courses from Room 251-G, Oral English . Drama 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York Character Education 
) Tuition $500 
; SESEEEESESE SESE SRESEPOETST Sixteenth year opens October 1, 1923 
; <i MR TE SE A A IY Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers __ Boston, Mass. 
IN NEW YORK % 
Summer Normal Courses for Teachers. BALLARD Register Now For 
. Teachers’ Kindergarten Course, Starting ay SECRETARIAL COURSE 
HE SHAWN ond csclstant teocer. CHOOL 
n eachers. . 
| el eg 2 Street we t aa vee 5 prieneneaean saan 
yrnes, Residen . -W.C.A. 
| CALIFORNIA DENISHAWN 610 Lex. Ave., at 53d St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A 
at 932 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles. 
Professional and upils’ courses 
starting June _ 
J. Roy Buselark, 
rude C. Moore, bette “Director. 
Rocky Mountain Dancing 
Camp 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
unior and Senior Camps, Horse- 
ck riding, camping _ trips, 
swimming, basketball, tennis. 
Normal and Professional Classic 
Dancing Depts. Winter Session. 
PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL Mar. 
and Apr., Berkeley, Cal. Booklet 
P 
ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 
J Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room WE TE A CH 
— “To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 
2 —Mrs. Vernon Castle COMME RC IAL 
es 746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Phone Rhinelander 6770 
hool 
ey ALEXIS KOSLOFF “6 ' 
rty-five nay! Se Sse ea Use Your Spare Time 
es: re et, 
nts Telephone Circlé 6208 for Pleasure or Profit’”’ 
eee in ail an ‘of rae stron Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
hool dren’s classes. mercial art organization in the field, 
Russian Ballet Technique Book offers you a different and practical train- 
sin 44 with suites of dances, with de- ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
‘imming ae and =. Jena talent. Study this practical course— 
Separate and muse Par aslo at tae taught by this widely known institution, 
= tudio poe 4 pag Padi a 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
Baral mow for ermal Coares fant OA Soe 5e” tisers in the United States and Cansds 
THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL over ten thousand commercia siudsncr 
OL ot Erpression and PhyeicalEduesiion | viesies could give You co bldg an exPu 
ining— 2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
eliance Summer Schoolof 6 weeks. Fall term September 17. fession, equally open to men and women. 
Address ae and Nightschool. Dormitory. Catalogue. | Home avez nee watt nop betoes 
--. ite rour ad 
ld,N.J F Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington, D. <.| trated B ook, ANOUR OPFOR TUN rye 
2 Ne Q7 | ing—four 
soy MISS TOWNSENDS 5 TUDIO RSS Seana 
fo col of iL \pres sion and Dran talte. Irt Meyer Both Company 
Boe sai dusted Aol a2) Dept. of Art Instruction 
S. oR AMIERCY PARK NEM YORK CI Michisan Ave., at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 








ba 8g — or home use. hool open All Summer. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th Street, N. Y. 





Tre F- RSKINE scHoa 


Vecstieas Training for High School 
College Graduates 
Miss Taghente E. McClintock 
129 Beacon Street a ston, Mass. 





THE GARLAN? SCHOOL | 
F HOMEMAKING 


oun on training for efficient Home Making 
Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director. 
2 Chestnut Street - - Boston, Mass. 





KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Music, languages, dancing, 
dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may elected. Tuition according to amount o 
work taken. 

r. & Mrs. August King-Smith, Bivostase 
1751. New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 











N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 

Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, Director in Paris 

New York Paris London 

Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 

Design and Illustration; as Design; Graphic 

Advertising ; Decorative esign ; Teachers’ 
raining Courses. 


Begins September 7th Circulars 
Address:—Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York 























CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

mmer Session 


Sune 18th to Fuly 28th 


| Professional and Teachers Course in the Fine and Ap- 


plied Arts @ Affiliated College of the University of Cal- 
ifornia © Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR 


THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


48th year. a oad in Life Drawing and Painting. 
Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique “and Modeling. New 
Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 


Box F, 215 West 57th St. : : New York 








| BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course tama Course.—How to Plan Your 
Own Hou 
Enroltment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Felix Mahony, Pres. 


Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave.and M.St., Washington, D.C. 












. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


\N. 6/ East Madison Street ~Chicago 


























BOSTON, MASS. 48th year begins Oct. Ist 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L. Hale, 
F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. 
Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; 
Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, G. J. 
Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholarships. 


For circular, address A. F. BROOKS, Manager 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 31st year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Historic Ornament. Illustration. Pre- 
paratory courses, 


Positions and orders filled 











The NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


TERIOR DECORATION 
Ol PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence Courses 
Completeinstructionin period styles, 
color harmony, furniture arrange- 
ment, curtains, etc. Amateur and 
professional courses. 
Start at once. Send for Catalog F. 

















METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West Fo St., New York 
MODERN COLOR 
For Portrait—Landscape—Poster—Stage Lighting 
—Costume Det sanetee Decoration—Fabric 
gning. 
Children’s Saturday Classes 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 














amine | HEALTH TRAINING 
Rhythm is Life” 
Know how to control your mind and emotions and 
to make your body a more perfect instrument for 
your work. Highest endorsement. 
Gale Correspondence Course 
1816 Belmont Road, Washington, D. C. 





|THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 


D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, aiate, 





SHORT- STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg paenwel, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
nwein Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass, 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training wil! develop the child who does 
not proaress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 

ooklet 

MOLLIE WOODS ene Principal 
Box 180 Langhorne, Pa. 


Dr. Lightner Witmer’s Method 

















| of restoring backward children to normality. Small 
School of Graphic | 


home school at his country place near Philadelphia. 
Limited number of children accepted only after 
examination. Address 

Dr. Witmer, Devon, Pa. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


40 miles from New York—Katonah, N. Y. 
Summer School and Camp during Summer. 
Rudolph S. Fried, Principal 





A Southern School ™ ie" 


A home school for a limited number of children. 

Beautiful old southern mansion. Large lawns. 

Sleeping —. - modern improv eee Ideal 
ate. Moderate rate: 

Bristol- Neleon School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Inc. New York Pittsfield, Mass. 





The Source of Crane’s Creations 


CRANE’S Writing Papers originate in 
the Crane Mills where fine papers 
have been made for over a century. 

From these distinguished papers our 
designers fashion 


(Janes nen oon 


WRITING PAPER) 


in the five smart styles shown— 


and other creations listed below, giving to 
each its own smart, distinctive style appeal. 







Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish Quartered Oak Old Style 
Early Puritan Greylawn 





Sntervale Lremize 
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The Art of Wladek Foeltsch 


How the Finnish Master of Stagecraft Confounded the Academicians 


Foeltsch—everyone, that is, who goes 
to the theater. And with the nights, 
some of them, nearly six months long. . . . 
Foeltsch’s work in the new stagecraft is 
known over all Europe. He has recently 
been engaged for a series of productions at 
the famous Kaarbahn in Berlin, including 
four plays in the original Finnish and two 
by German playwrights, in which the 
original finish has been changed somewhat 
to conform with the popular demand for a 
happy finish. 

That is typical of Foeltsch. He is first 
and foremost an artist whose message is for 
the public. The critics are unanimous in 
pronouncing him ‘“‘vorbesetzlich” (ahead of 
his time), and even so austere and merciless 
a figure as Willem Bloh, of the Urdeutsches 
Uralmanach, has said of Foeltsch that 
whatever he may be expected to do, or has 
done, nothing less is to be expected from one 
whose record has been just that. In the 
face of this annihilating thunder, Foeltsch 
has forged persistently ahead to the recog- 
nition of the entire continent, and has 
gained especial praise from such authorities 
as Max Reinhardt, Gordon Craig, Robert 
Edmond Jones, Kenneth Macgowan, Lee 
Lash, and George Spelvin. But to him 
no excess of professional commendation is 
so tonic as the plaudits of his public—‘‘ the 
Noises of My Little People”, as he calls 
them. 


Hy) Feeisa—< in Finland knows Wladek 


| Het me cite an example. I witnessed in 
the Finnish capital, during the last 
season, the opening of a piece known to its 
author and a few Finns as Galba—a rather 
trifling and bombastic story by a playwright 
whose name I do not recall. It purported 
to deal with the famous Roman Dictator of 
that name, who was loved by a slave girl. 
The slave girl, in turn, was loved by Otho 
and Vitellius, two nearly contemporaneous 
emperors; and in order to determine pos- 
session of the beautiful creature (played by 
Lilli Hjartstrém), the emperor declared holi- 
day and announced that the matter would 
be decided once and for all by combat in the 
Colosseum. The outcome of the combat is of 
no consequence here; the third act, there- 
fore, was laid in the Colosseum. 

Here was a stage setting to challenge the 
talents of the greatest of stage craftsmen: 
the Colosseum, filled to bursting with a 
holiday throng; beyond that, the radiant 
Italian sky; beyond that, the river Po, the 
Alps, France, Belgium, Holland, and ulti- 
mately Finland itself, then wholly unaware 
of Wladek Foeltsch. 

All during the intermission the house was 
in a buzz of excitement. “What will he do 
with this scene?” was the question on the 
lips of all, in Finnish. The orchestra played 

















By means of parallel rows of barbed wire, 

painted green, Foeltsch inexpensively but 

perfectly creates the illusion of a blue-grass 
door-yard, for ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


twice through the score of The Country 
Girl, and the excitement grew electric. A 
rumor fled over the house that something 
was amiss! There was an ugly moment 
until it became evident that this was only 
another trick of the great Foeltsch—to 
make the audience wait, that they might be 
the more effectively stunned by the setting. 
At last the orchestra’s harmonies dissipated 
to a faint pianissimo, the lights dimmed, and 
the curtain started to rise. 

As it glided noiselessly heavenward, the 
lights continued to grow fainter until, by 
perfect timing, at the precise moment when 
the curtain arrived at its summit, the stage 
was in complete blackness. So it remained 
throughout the third act. In fact, Foeltsch 
(or rather his wildly enthusiastic public) 
“stopped the show”, for to a man the audi- 
ence rose and voiced its appreciation of this 
amazing bit of creative imagination, in 
terms which left no doubt of his standing 
among them. 


HAT is his secret? 
In a word, it is Simplicity. 

His habits are rigid to asceticism. His 
studio is as plain as that of a Leyendecker. 
All about it are the materials of his craft: 
glue, paste, barbed wire, bits of wood and 
wood alcohol, scissors, needles and thread, a 
teacup (with no saucer to match) and half a 
dozen models—nice girls, apparently. 




















Foeltsch’s setting for Barrymbre’s ‘“‘Hamlet”’, 

the entire foreground of which is set with cro- 

quet wickets, to symbolize the agonized diffi- 
culties of the life through which he falters 


He showed me his sketch for the first scene 
of Barrymore’s Hamlet, which is not to be 
confused with the. Shakespearean play of 
the same name. The scene is on the parapet 
at Elsinore: the background is a cyclorama 
drop of midnight blue, against which looms 
a massive bridge, on which taxicab lights 
travel to and fro, on pulleys. In the middle 
background is the Woolworth Tower; and, 
cutting the great depth of atmosphere, the 
shaft of a searchlight from a war vessel. 
On the parapet itself stands a solitary 
watchman; and, balancing the composition, 
a tub containing a single pansy tree: “‘aye, 
that’s for thoughts.” The deep significance 
of this arrangement will be instantly appre- 
ciated, but I have saved the truly Foeltsch- 
ian touch for the last: the entire foreground 
of the scene is set with croquet wickets, 
symbolizing the difficulties which are to 
confront Hamlet in the dark thoroughfare 
of life. 


HE barbed wire, of which I have already 

spoken, Foeltsch used in the setting 
which serves for the entire play of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. By dipping it in green paint 
and arranging it in parallel rows from left 
to right across the stage floor, he obtained 
without expense a perfect impression of 
the blue-grass of an old plantation dooryard; 
but how he, a Finn, knew what a plantation 
dooryard ought to look like is more than I 
can say. Suffice it that the cast has never 
failed to give a lively performance of this 
classic. The setting is typically simple, com- 
bining without undue crowding the syca- 
more tree on which the evening lynchings 
took place, the mountain peaks of Georgia, 
the cabin itself, a group of blooms (formed 
by magnified photographs of red corpuscles) 
and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

When press interviewers enquire by what 
means he achieved his exceptional mastery 
of his art, Foeltsch invariably replies that 
he is not an historical painter, but an inde- 
pendent creative artist interpreting the 
essential spirit of his subjects out of the 
clear ether of the utmost originality. 
If pressed to the point, he will explain how 
one and all the masters of his youth be- 
fuddled him by the strait doctrines of their 
formal aesthetics, and how it was only by 
the beneficent grace of one invigorating 
influence that he managed to escape com- 
plete spiritual extinction during that awful 
epoch of stifling Academism. Indeed, to 
this one stimulus he accredits his entire 
artistic survival; and so poignant is his 
gratitude for its good offices in the time of 
his need, that to this day, upon the numer- 
ous occasions when he is photographed, 
he is always represented holding, either in 
his hand or before his face, the current 
number of Vanity Fair. Piet 
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DOBBS HATS. 


A MOST USEFUL HAT IS THE DOBBS CROSS COUNTRY ™mwH— IT IS 

AGREEABLY LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND IS DESIGNED FOR SUMMER 

WEAR IN THE COOL OF THE EVENING, AND FOR MOTORING, FOR 
SPORTS AND FOR NEGLIGEE 35° 


/7 MAY BE ROLLED WITHOUT INJURY AND CARRIED CONVENIENTLY /N THE NEAT CONTA/NER 


— DOBBS & Co ~ 620a2 244 Fifth Avenue — New York —— 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Lotus: A Study in Surfaces by Edward Steichen 


In this extraordinary picture, one of the greatest of living photographers has rendered the 
Jeaves and petals of a flower with such skill and such love of palpable substances for their own 
sake as must drive us for a comparison to the handling of fabrics found in the portraits of 
Sargent. The photograph has the significant composition of the most satisfying still-lifes 
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Man, Lord of Machinery 


A Fantastic Cinematograph of Modern Life 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND, Author of “Jean-Christophe” 


(We look down from a wide gallery, at the 

top of a big staircase, and survey a gigantic 

hall and its crowd of machines. A moving sidewalk 
ascends the staircase and reaches the gallery. This 
sidewalk, as will be seen later, goes all around the 
hall, like a scenic railway, climbing to the gallery, 
then descending, in great loops. At the further end 
of the hall, it reaches.a vast stage—exactly opposite 


| CT I. Interior of an immense Hall of Machines. 


the staircase. Upon this stage the ceremonies which - 


are to follow, take place.) 


It is the day of the official inauguration. 
The army of machines is in place, motionless. 

All along both sides of the moving sidewalk, 
on the great staircase, around the gallery, 
troops in brilliant uniforms stand in a close 
line; the crowd presses in behind them, trying 
to get a glimpse of the expected procession. 

Music (bands and choruses). The soldiers 
present arms. The procession appears and is 
enthusiastically acclaimed. It is carried, slow- 
ly, with a slightly grotesque majesty, upon the 
moving sidewalk. When it reaches the top of 
the staircase, it makes a turn, and is borne away 
to the left. 


At this first meeting, the spectator has but a passing 
glimpse of the figures which are to play the principal 
parts in the story—he will examine them later one 
by one, here a general view must suffice. 


At the head, the President with several 
exotic sovereigns (Asiatic princes, African kings, 
in costumes half European, half Thousand- 
and-one-Nights); behind them, gaudy am- 
bassadors of every nation and every color, 
generals gilded and plumed, officers in various 
uniforms, Academicians, members of Parlia- 
ment. The fair sex is represented in the pro- 
cession by the wives of some of the dignitaries, 
by actresses, women of fashion, official beauties 
and other great ousels of the Tout-Cosmopolis, 
with various claims to celebrity. 


The grouping should make particularly prominent 
certain knots of people in the procession:—first the 
Master of the Machines, whose forceful originality 
should immediately aitract attention; near him his 
wife, his engineers and mechanics;—-the Fair Hortense 
and her little court;—the young Avette with a group of 
gay young men;—lastly a few official figures: the old 
Academician Bicorneille, Agénor the Diplomat, etc. 


The procession is borne away to the left by 
the moving platform, and makes the round of 


Woodcuts by FRANS MASEREEL 


the Hall—now on the balcony level, now on 
the floor—so that it may have a comprehensive 
view of all the monstrous or grotesque ma- 
chines. 

It finally reaches the large stage, which fills 
the end of the Hall and overlooks it. It crosses 
the front of this stage to the extreme right, 
then by a half-turn lands at the foot of a 
platform, placed in the middle of the stage, on 
which are rows of seats. In the front row, 
sumptuous chairs for the President and the 
sovereigns. Other seats, less pompous, but 
also in the front row, for the Master of the 
Machines and the principal personages. 


HEN they are seated, the spectator sees, as 

through their eyes, the interior of the Hall and the 
crowd, to right, to left, below, which vigorously acclaims 
them—then from below, through the eyes of the crowd, 
the stage and the official personages seated there— 
finally one by one, in close-ups, the faces of the 
story’s protagonists: 


1. THE PRESIDENT—<¢ perfect nonentity, solemn 
and affable, with an eternal smile which never under- 
stands anything. But a thoroughly good fellow. 


2. THE MASTER OF THE MACHINES—MaRrRTIN 
Piton, whom his workmen call: MARTEAU PILoN, 
and his detractors, “Pilon Marteau”—4o to 50 
years old, athletic figure. A powerful head, with 
over-accentuated features. In expression, energetic 
and febrile, at times strangely sarcastic and dis- 
dainful. In gesture, sudden, awkward, passionate. 
Great concentrated violence. We feel that he is de- 
voured by passions, great and small. He lends 
himself to the ridicule of fools, but is never wholly 
absurd. Excessively nervous and full of subconscious 
electricity. 


3. His Wire, Féxicirt—A fine woman, slightly 
heavy and square, no longer very young, rather 
badly turned out, with the air of a robust peasant- 
woman dressed up. She also causes smiles—from 
smart people. This does not disturb her in the least, 
whereas her husband suffers impatiently from it. 
She is a phlegmatic soul, with a good eye, a good 
tongue and good fists. 

4. THE Farr HortENSE—a famous actress, tall, 
blond, opulent, ‘splendidly be-turbaned and _ be- 
feathered—fashion’s queen and royally stupid. 
She takes part in all the ceremonies of the Machine 
Republic; she is an indispensable part of the furnish- 
ings. 

5. The youthful Avette, called AviettE—18 
or 20, sporting, laughing, without illusions, fearing 


nothing, respecting nothing; thinking only of a good 
time, quick, pliable, careless, imprudent, full of out- 
rageous mockery. Her friend ROMINET, a young 
electrical engineer, favorite disciple of Martin Pilon, 
20 or 25, he too, quick, gay, as intelligent and mis- 
chievous as a monkey. 


6. A few types, slightly caricatured, in the next 
group: Academicians, Diplomats, Peacocks and 
Bucks. 


The President ascends the platform, and 
reads the inauguration speech, which is pro- 
jected upon the screen in a succession of em- 
phatic paragraphs. 

His discourse is a panegyric of Civilization, 
of Science, and of Human Thought, controller 
of Nature. As foil to the century of Light, the 
orator opposes the obscurantism of the past. 
He makes over, in his own way, the history of 
Humanity, heavily pitying our ignorant ances- 
tors, who had to work so hard to accomplish 
the simplest ends. The President has only the 
most crushing irony for the old pastoral life. 


Principal ‘moments of the speech, to be thrown on 
the screen in caricatural images, emphasized by the 
following sentences: 


1. HuMANITY, GENTLEMEN, HAs REACHED 
THE SUMMIT OF LIGHT . 


2. AFTER EIGHTY-FOUR CENTURIES OF AR- 
DUOUS CLIMBING FROM THE DEPTHS OF NIGHT 
AND ABYSMAL DARKNESS. . 


3. WuHaAT A ConTRAST, GENTLEMEN! .. . 
THERE BELOW, Poor CREATURES, HARDLY 
YET EMERGING FROM THE CLAY OF THE 
EartH, GNAWING Its BarK LIKE Worms, 
WITH INFINITE PAINS ... ABOVE, DeEmI- 
Gops, AUREOLED WITH GENIUS, SOVEREIGNS 
OF NATURE... 


4. CONSIDER, GENTLEMEN, THE LAUGHABLE 
EFrrorts THAT MAN OF YORE Hap TO MAKE 
TO ACCOMPLISH THE SIMPLEST ENpDs: To 
WREST FROM THE EARTH His DaILy BREAD... 


(The old Adam, naked, is shown hoeing the hard 
soil, covered with thorns, with snakes and sharp 
stones—he stops continually to wipe away his 
sweat .. .) 


5. NEARER Our TIME, THOSE Comic Ox- 
DRAWN PLOUGHS, THE ANIMAL TRACTION 
Stow As TorToIses, THOSE ABSURD TOOLS, 
THOSE ARCHAIC SCYTHES, THAT RIDICULOUS 
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The President, Exotic Princes, Gaudy Am- 
bassadors and Academicians ascending the 
Moving Staircase to the Inaugural 


“PasTORAL LIFE”? WHICH DELIGHTED OUR 
CHILDISH ANCESTORS... 


6: SORAY «a 


(A great plain, which is being ploughed, seedea 
and reaped, with vertiginous rapidity, by machines 
controlled by a single man. He sits in an observation 
tower, and nonchalantly bends his thinker’s brow 
over a newspaper. 


7. THE CoursE @F HuMAN Procress Is 
LIKE A RivER—AT First HuMBLE, OBscurE, 
WINDING, STONY—SEEMINGLY THWARTED AND 
BLOCKED—YET EvER BREAKING THROUGH 
THE OBSTACLES WITH SLOW PATIENCE—GRADU- 
ALLY QUICKENING ITS PACE, FASTER, ALWAYS 
FASTER, UNTIL IT CATARACTS, A FORMIDABLE 
NIAGARA, INTO THE RADIANT LIGHT... 


8. AT THE BEGINNING: “THOU SHALT EARN 
Tuy BREAD BY THE SWEAT OF Tuy Brow.”— 
Topay: “He Sap, ‘Let THERE BE LIGHT’, 
AND THERE Was LicHt” . . . (The primates 
of pre-history and the modern Demi-God.) 


g. SEE THE ULTRA-MODERN TYPE OF THE 
AMERICAN Demi-Gop, WHO FRoM His OFFICE 
CuHaIR RULES THE SUN AND MOON AND THE 
ELEMENTS. AN ARMY OF MACHINES OBEYS 
THE NEGLIGENT PRESSURE OF His FINGERS, 
As THEY Pray OVER AN ELEctTRIC KEy- 
BOARD. 


10. Let Us Do Homace, GENTLEMEN, TO 
Tuts MAGNIFICENT SIGHT: MAN, KING OF 
MACHINERY! WE CELEBRATE Topay His 
UNIMAGINED VICTORY, THE APOGEE OF HUMAN 
PROGRESS AND HuMAN GENIUS. 


URING the speech we may watch various little 
scenes and incidents in the front row of the stage: 

The Fair Hortense flirts with her train of Snobs. 
The Master of the Machines cannot hide his ardent 
interest in the beautiful actress. Everyone notices 
it with amusement, but he is oblivious to this fact. 
His wife, Félicité, finally draws his attention to the 
smiles: he is filled with irritation of which we shall 
see the effects shortly, as soon as his subconsciousness 
comes into play. For the present he continues to 
follow the proceedings, though continually dis- 
tracted by his passion for Hortense, by his jealous 
anger against her admirers, by his disdain for the 
whole assemblage; he shows this disdain all too 
clearly, by snickers and shrugs at many of the 
asininities of the presidential speech. The Master 
of Ceremonies has to call him to order. The Presi- 
dent, however, full of his written eloquence (which he 
reads with the greater gusto, that he probably did not 
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As Adam hoes more vigorously, the modern 

machine ploughs, seeds and reaps with ver- 

tiginous rapidity while the operator reads 
his newspaper 


pen it) does not notice anything:—he never does 
notice anything. 


As he reaches the peroration, the President 
presses an electric switch, putting in motion 
the whole army of machines. (Cheers from the 
crowd.) 

He then calls upon the Master of Machines 
who comes forward amid acclamations, happy 
to display his genius before this crowd that has 
been laughing at him, and above all before the 
Fair Hortense whom he hopes to charm. With 
a comprehensive gesture he presents to the 
audience the army of machines, and puts them 
through their drill. Series of manoeuvres. At a 
sign, this growling, roaring, turning, gesticu- 
lating army stops and is transfixed in death- 
like stillness—then at another sign begins 
again to growl, to roar, to turn, to gesticulate. 
The Master seems a magician who can chain 
and unchain the elements. Great enthusiasm 
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The Ensemble at the Ceremonies: The Master 
of the Machines; Félicité, his wife; His 
Excellency, the President; the Fair Hortense; 
the youthful Avette and her friend Rominet 





Interior of the Hall of Machines, showing the 

gallery, staircase and, in the foreground, a 

portion of the stage upon which the cere- 
monies are enacted 





The President delivering his panegyric of 

Civilization and Other Things. Right, the Last 

Man arisen from the First; left, the subject 
of the discourse 


among the crowd—and especially among the 
Master’s workmen, who are devoted to him. 
His pride swells even more, he assumes the atti- 
tude of a conqueror. 

Ignoring the plebs, he motions to his friends 
to follow him, and leads them down to an empty 
space in the center of the Hall, where he mar- 
shalls the new machines for exhibition. 


1. THE FoRMIDABLY POWERFUL MACHINES. 
These, though docile and obedient, yet cannot 
be beheld without a shudder. One of them 
lifts an enormous mass and carelessly swings it 
above the heads of the honorable company. An- 
other has a hundred arms of steel which stretch 
and uncurl on all sides like a gigantic spider. 


z. THE PsyCHOLOGICAL MACHINE. The 
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The President and Visiting Dignitaries sump- 
tuously enthroned in the front row, with the 
Lesser Dignitaries in lower seats 


machine for reading tnoughts. It is built with 
an eye at the end of a trunk like an elephant’s 
which it stretches out, placing one end on the 
patient’s skull, while from the other end, like 
a moving picture machine, it projects upon a 
screen whatever it sees within the skull: The 
sleeping animal, the secret thoughts.—The 
Master of the Machines begins his experiments 
on rather uninteresting people of minor impor- 
tance. Then, as he has been furtively watching 
the Fair Hortense, and sees with increasing 
annoyance that she is paying no attention to 
him, but flirting more and more outrageously 
with the Diplomat Agénor—he becomes furious 
and seeks revenge by exposing to the public 
eyes the silliness of their thoughts. He 
approaches them very politely, offering to try’ 
his little experiment, to which they unsuspi- 
ciously consent, for they have not been watch- 
ing the proceedings. 


The pictures should present the caricatural ideal 
that each person has of him or herself, accompanied 
by a symbolic figure which materializes the impres- 
sion: Thus, for the Fair Hortense, we should see 
“The Empress Hortense”, on the arm of one of the 
sovereigns present, of black or yellow skin—even of 
two, with a train of admirers: at the back, dominating 
the scene, a great peacock spreads its tail. For others, 
show a weathervane, a turkey, a sleeper bound by 
spider webs, a scampering monkey, etc. And always, 
by the side of the symbol, some grotesque scene from 
the imaginary life of the person. 


T the very first experiments some of the 
spectators, terrified lest their thoughts be 
read, slip away into the background or hide 
their faces and hope to be forgotten. A few 
amiable and simple souls, on the other hand, 
come forward—for instance, one of the exotic 
kings. 

The Master of Ceremonies is hard pressed to 
give a flattering interpretation of these insult- 
ing pictures. He endeavors to prevent any 
further experiments. To his sudden dismay 
the President comes forward as a subject. 
His followers try in vain to dissuade him; he 
insists. But the result is nil, the screen remains 
white with barely a few flickering shadows. 
There is nothing there. Slightly embarrassed 
amusement of the crowd. The Master of Cere- 
monies idealizes this impeccable nothingness— 
it symbolizes clearness and integrity, the zero 
is transmuted into the circle, emblem of per- 
fection. The President still fails to understand 
and smiles blandly upon them all. 

(Continued on page 90) 





A poignant representation of Efficiency. 

The ultra-modern American demi-god rules 

from his office chair the sun, the moon, and 
the elements 
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Below is Nita Naldi, 
who has achieved the 
apex of a vampire’s 
progress—the role of 
Cleopatra, in Alan 
Dwan’s “‘Lawful Lar- 
ceny”, a release by 
Paramount 



























' The imported vampire, 


Pola Negri’s second 
American-made picture 
will te “‘The Cheat’”’, 
a Paramount  Fitz- 
maurice production 


PACH BROS. 


Aileen Pringle’s ginger | ; 


in Goldwyn pictures is 
doubtless derived from 
her father-in-law, a 
former Governor of 
Jamaica 


MANDEVILLE 
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DONALD BIDLLE KEYES 


Below is Betty Blythe, 
whose sense of realism 
sent her all the way to 
Africa to become The 
Desert Girl in the 
Graham-Wilcox screen 
production of ‘Chu 
Chin Chow” 









MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Theda Bara (above) brought vamping into American home 
It is rumored that she will soon be 


life and then retired. 


PRECISE EDDIE 





revamped in “‘The Easiest Way” 








ELEM OEE LER EOS BOER SEP OIE GIES 
EDWIN GOWER HESSER 


Barbara La Marr’s 
Milady in “‘ The Three 
Musketeers” revealed 
her as a vampire of the 
first water. She will 
soon appear in Metro’s 
“Captain Applejack”’ 





EVANS STUDIO 





MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Gloria Swanson (above) reached the De Millenium of vamp- 


ing in “‘Why Change Your Wife’’. 


Her latest picture, for 


Paramount, is ‘‘ Blue Beard’s Eighth Wife”’ 


From the Director’s Megaphone: “Vamp Till Ready!” 
They May Lure a Hundred Men to Destruction, but They’re All Good Girls in the Last Reel 
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The New York Playgoer Erects a Theater 


The Good Folk of Manhattan Build the Temple of Their Own Ideal 


the annals of the New York stage. By 

this time in 1930 most of all its tremen- 
dous trifles will have been forgotten, and the 
inveterate keepers of scrap books will turn to 
the yellowing programs of the past Winter and 
wonder vaguely what all the plays were about 
and what ever became of all the young ac- 
tresses who, one each week, were hailed as the 
logical successors of Mrs. Fiske. 

A few things we shall remember. Probably 
we shall remember the beauty of the playing 
by that wistful troupe from Moscow. We shall 
remember the high, startling flare of Jeanne 
Eagels in the remarkable play called Rain. 
We shall remember long after 1930 the caress- 
ing loveliness of Jane Cowl as Juliet, and in the 
hearth corner will one day tell our grandchil- 
dren they are upstarts for thinking that this 
son of Margalo Gillmore’s is anywhere near so 
good a Hamlet as was John Barrymore back 
in 1922, when Harding was President of the 
United States and a man said to have been 
called James Hylon, or something like that, was 
actually Mayor of New York. 

Yet all in all, I think that the shrewdest, 
most interesting and most memorable perform- 
ance of the year was given by no playwright 
or no player. It was given by the New York 
theatergoers—the same berated citizens who 
stayed away in droves from the Equity’s un- 
wisely managed theater and who could not be 
induced for any consideration to contemplate 
the American National Theater in the throes 
of Marjorie Rambeau’s As You Like It—these 
same refractory playgoers, who turned away 
and busied themselves in the building of a 
theater more to their taste. 

Feeling more than a little undernourished 
by the fare laid before them each week by the 
regular theatrical managers, they met and de- 
cided to build a home for their own Theater 
Guild. As the people of another land and 
another day gathered together and out of their 
own strength and devotion flung up toward 
Heaven the matchless wonder which we know 
as Chartres Cathedral, so the good people of 
New York met on the village green, rolled up 
their sleeves and started in to dig the foun- 
dations and haul the stone for their first com- 
munity theater. 


Tite season of 1922-23 has receded into 


Boredom as a Constructive Impulse 


i ee may be a slightly misleading account 
of the proceedings. The twentieth century 
goes in rather more for indirection than did 
the thirteenth, and the actual process in this 
instance was tumultuously to oversubscribe 
a $500,000 bond issue and leave the heavy lift- 
ing to others. But the spirit was not so differ- 
ent as one might think. And as at Chartres, 
while every sinew was lent to the hauling of 
the stone laden wains, the carpenters contrib- 
uted their own craftsmanship, the stone- 
workers and glaziers and weavers theirs; and 
the drovers and lawyers and plowmen threw in 
their purses, that they might have a share in 
the building, so, if you could look through the 
long subscribers’ list of the new Guild Theater, 
you would find all New York—its wise men, 
its peasants, its fat burghers, its scribes—all 
joining forces in this one enterprise. 
Shopkeepers, poets, teachers, nurses, dra- 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


matic critics, doctors, bankers, comediennes, 
politicians—they are all there. Out of the 1500 


subscribers, it might be well to give a few - 


names, to show how varied and how interesting 
will be the ownership of the new theater when 
its doors swing wide in the Fall of next year. 
That is good journalism. As the late Mr. Laf- 
fan of the New York Sun sometimes had to 
remind his arty young reporters when they 
would bring in their impressionistic accounts of 
the great banquets in town, there is nothing 
quite so descriptive as a list of names. Indeed, 
he once posted a peremptory order that every 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


ROLAND YOUNG 


Mr. Young, as General Burgoyne, with perhaps 
the wittiest lines in Shaw’s ‘ Devil’s Disciple’, 
creates an admirable portrait of an intelligent man 
too clever to take soldiering quite seriously 


reporter covering a dinner would have to clog 
his lyricism to the extent of naming twenty 
from among those present. There was a broad 
grin in the Sun office next morning when a 
story, identifiable as the work of the wild Mr. 
O’Malley, wound up thus: 

“.. and Louis Wiley, which makes ex- 
actly twenty.” 

Well, then, among the owners of the new 
Guild Theater, you will find Edna Ferber, Sir 
Edgar Speyer, Mrs. Fiske, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Margalo Gillmore, Truly Warner, 
Ernest Peixotto, Genevieve Tobin, Adolph 
S. Ochs, Louise Closser Hale, Jascha Heifetz, 
Kenneth Macgowan, Joseph Urban, Joel E. 
Spingarn, Roy S. Durstine, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Mrs. James Harvey Robinson, Samuel Ship- 
man, Arthur Guiterman and Sir Joseph Duveen. 

The 1500 subscriptions range all the way 
from $100 to $10,000 bonds. The $10,000 bond- 
holder has, I believe, some extra privileges. 
His name is emblazoned in the lobby as a 
Founder, which, of course, pleases his aunt 
immensely. Then he can go to all the first 
nights, and his nieces can attend all the final 


dress rehearsals. Also, Helen Westley will bow 
to him on the street. (One of these Founders, 
by the way, is so recent an addition to the solid 
citizenry of Manhattan as Jascha Heifetz, for 
the money which his young and magical bow 
charms out of the wondering pockets of the 
world is usually spent in such luxuries as sub- 
vening the swooning drama or buying first 
editions of Dickens.) 


A Record of Practical Idealism 


bese. ready response to the Guild Bond issue 
was due, of course, to its three-year record 
of bold, intelligent, resourceful production—its 
assumption that, whereas there were plenty of 
people who would just love Abie’s Irish Rose, 
there were enough others who might prefer 
Andreyev and Ibsen and Shaw. The Guild 
has staged some feeble pieces and some that 
were hopelessly alien. But it also has brought 
to New York (and eventually sent out over the 
country) such plays as John Ferguson and Jane 
Clegg, Mr. Pim Passes By, Heartbreak House, 
He Who Gets Slapped, Liliom and The Devil’s 
Disciple. 

Where it has made a pot of money on a piece 
that proved unexpectedly popular, it has blown 
it in on one so costly that it could only lose. 
Thus the rich, painstaking and defiant revival 
of Peer Gynt was in the nature of a gift from the 
Guild to New York, and certainly the reckless 
production of the longest play in the language, 
Back to Methuselah, was a gift from the Guild 
to Bernard Shaw. The Guild knew that this 
five-part history of the human race could not 
possibly make expenses, but the Guild also 
knew that while a Shaw lives in the world, the 
theater owes it to him that no play of his, how- 
ever perverse, should lie mute upon the shelf. 
So, making up its mind to endure unflinchingly 
a loss of $30,000, the Guild staged Back to 
Methuselah. As it turned out, the loss was 
only $20,000, which led Shaw to assure the not 
altogether convinced Lee Shubert that the play 
had made $10,000. 

And, as a matter of fact, Shaw was too mod- 
est. It was the disposition the Guild showed in 
dealing with that play which fired a good many 
playgoers to the subscription point when finally 
the hat was passed. Indeed, in a flight of ac- 
tuarial imagination, I should say that the 
revival of Back to Methuselah alone inspired 
$138,600 of the bond issue. 

The success of the Guild is all the more inter- 
esting because of the disaster that overtook 
during this past season two other enterprises 
which, consciously or unconsciously, had been 
inspired by it. The Equity (the actors’ union) 
brashly rented the Forty-eighth Street Theater 
and started on a similar scheme of production, 
but it was weighted down by the delusion that 
it should produce only original plays and, at 
such short notice, it did not find any that 
amounted to much. As one after another of 
these second-rate pieces were conscientiously 
produced by the Equity, one wanted to thrust 
a nozzle into the air and howl with despair — 
despair that a non-commercial theater should 
be so witless as to put on plays like Malvaloca 
and Why Not? and Hospitality when this 
generation has not seen Cymbeline or Measure 
for Measure, when Candida and Man and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Drawing by ROCKWELL KENT 


Primavera in the North 


Verses by MOLLIE MacMICHAEL 


In Which the Goddess of Spring is Seen to Break Another Non-Stop Dancing Record 


GHE has danced for leagues and leagues, 
Over thorns and thistles, 

Prancing to a tune of Grieg’s 

Performed on willow whistles. 


Antelopes behold her, dazed, 
Velvet-eyed and furry; 

Polar flowers, crackle-glazed, 
Snap beneath her hurry. 


In a wig of copper wire, 

A gown of scalloped gauzes, 
She capers like a flame of fire 
Over Arctic mosses. 


All her tears have turned to birds 
All her thoughts of dolour 

Paint the snow with scarlet words 
And traceries of colour. 
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Two Slaps in the Face 
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Followed by a Third and Bitterer Blow to Romantic Youth 
By FRANZ MOLNAR, Translated by Benjamin Glazer 


sunny autumn afternoon. Jules and Alfred 
are walking home from school, carrying their 
books under their arms. Neither is quite seventeen. 


{ BUDAPEST street at two o’clock on a 


ULES: You haven’t said a word for ten 
minutes. 

ALFRED: No. 

Jutes: Don’t you feel well? 

ALFRED: I’m all right. 

Jutes: You’ve been depressed all day. 
ALFRED. Yes . . . I’m depressed. 

JuLes: Why? 


ALFRED: Because women are so deceitful. - 


(There is a pause.) 

Jues: You mean Vilma? 

ALFRED: Of course . . . Vilma. Who else? 
(Another pause.) 

Jutes: What has she done? 

ALFRED: She hasn’t done anything special. 
She is deceitful, that’s all. Women are all alike. 

Jutes: What happened, anyhow? 

ALFRED: You know that water tower on 
Marguerite Island? 

Jutes: Yes. 

ALFRED: Lots of fellows and girls meet there 
in the evening. She and I used to meet there, 
too. 

Jutes: At the water tower? 

ALFRED: Yes. At six every afternoon. She’d 
say she had a music lesson, and I’d say I was 
going to the library, and we’d meet at the 
tower and go walking under the trees, as all 
lovers do; only ours was an innocent affair, for 
I never even kissed her, because she was afraid 
someone might see us. No, I’d only take her 
arm, and we’d walk along and talk about the 
future, when we’d be married, and things like 
that. And sometimes we’d quarrel about her 
music teacher. I was a little jealous of him. 
I tried to make Vilma jealous, too, but she’d 
never show her jealousy. She’s too clever. 
But she loves me. . . . 

JuLes: Yes, but what happened? 


LFRED: I’m coming to that. . . . So we 
always met at the water tower until one 
day her mother intercepted a letter. It was 
my own fault. I didn’t have to write a letter 
at all, much less put the water tower in it. I 
could have written “the usual place”, but, 
like a fool, I wrote “the water tower”. Well, 
her mother intercepted the letter, but never 
said a word to Vilma about it. And the next 
afternoon she watches Vilma tying a new hair 
ribbon in a double bow, and when Vilma says, 
“Music lesson”, she pretends to believe her 
and lets her go without a word. But she fol- 
lows her. You see? 

JuLEs: Oh! 

ALFRED: It was terrible. There I stood in 
front of the tower, never suspecting a thing. 
And Vilma came up. “Hello!” “Hello!” we 
said to each other, and arm in arm we walked 
toward the trees. I asked her if she loved me, 
and she said of course she did. I asked her if 
She loved me very much, and she said, ‘“‘ Very 
much.” I said, “I adore you.” And she said, 
“Not as much as I adore you.” I said: “It is 
impossible for anyone to be adored as much 
as I adore you.” And at that moment her 
mother rushes up like a bull. 

Jutes: How do you mean, like a bull? 


ALFRED: Like a female bull. She rushed up 
and planted herself in front of us. I felt like 
running away, but I couldn’t leave Vilma 
alone in trouble. . . . She just stood there, 
glaring at both of us. She never said a word 
to me. She couldn’t; she doesn’t know me. 
But she grabbed hold of Vilma, and shrieked: 
“So this is your music lesson! So this is why 
you put a new ribbon in your hair!” Poor 
Vilma couldn’t say a word. She only stood 
there, trembling. Then, suddenly, that wild 
bull of a mother raised her hand, and, before 
I could prevent it, she gave Vilma a slap in 
the face . . . an awful slap in the face. 

JuteEs: In the face? 

ALFRED: Right in the face! And before I 
could say a word she had grabbed Vilma by 
the hand and led her away. There I stood 
looking after them. I can’t explain to you 
how badly I felt. But I loved Vilma more 
than ever, because I knew how humiliated 
she must feel, having her face slapped like 
that in my presence. So I went home. 

Jutes: Is that all? 

ALFRED: No. The worst is yet to come. 
Next day I wrote to Vilma, asking her to meet 
me at the tower on Thursday. I reasoned it 
would be safer than ever now, because, after 
what had happened, her mother would never 
suppose she’d meet me again. 

JuLes: Did she come? « 

ALFRED: Certainly she came. She cried as 
if her heart would break. I knew she’d be 
humiliated. She kept repeating over and over 
again: ‘‘If she only hadn’t done it in front of 
you! If she had slapped me at home I wouldn’t 
have minded half so much.”” Nothing I could 
say seemed to console her. Vilma is an awfully 
proud girl. She didn’t stay very long. She had 
to go home. And as I was going home myself, 
an idea came to me. 

JuLEs: What was that? 

ALFRED: An idea of how to make it up to her 
for the slap she got on my account. 

JuLes: How? 

ALFRED: If I hadn’t written that stupid 
letter her mother would never have slapped 
her in my presence. Well, the only way to 
make it up to her was to have my father slap 
me in her presence. Do you see? 


ULES: No. 

ALFRED: Very simple. I wrote my father 
an anonymous letter in a disguised hand. 
“Dear Sir, every day at six your son meets a 
girl at the water tower on Marguerite Island. 
If you don’t believe me, go there and watch for 
him, and box the young scoundrel’s ears, as he 
deserves.” Signed, “A Friend.” 

Jutes: Did you send it to him? 

ALFRED: Certainly. That suggestion about 
boxing the young scoundrel’s ears wasn’t 
strictly necessary. I know my father pretty 
well; and I was almost certain that, if he 
caught me, he’d hit me of his own accord. But 
I had to make absolutely sure, so as to be even 
with Vilma. She gets one from her mother as 
a lady; I get one from my father as a gentle- 
man; then there is no reason for her to feel 
humiliated any longer. Wasn’t that the 
chivalrous thing to do? 

Jues: Absolutely. 

ALFRED: A gentleman could do no less. 


Jules: No. 

ALFRED: I sent the letter, and I could see in 
father’s face that he had got it, all right. He 
kept his eye on me all afternoon, and at a 
quarter to six, when I was going out, he asked 
me where I was going. I said: ‘‘To the li- 
brary.” And, sure enough, when I left the 
house he followed me, keeping about a block 
behind on the side of the street. I was pleased. 
I reached the tower and waited. Father came 
up on the other side and hid himself among 
the trees. I pretended not to see him. In about 
five minutes Vilma came. “Hello! Hello!” 
we said to each other. “How are you? .. 
Do you love me? ...I love you.” ...I 
took her arm and led her toward the trees. 
And when we get there the old man pounces 
down on me. “Library, eh? You young 
scamp!” He gives me a choice line of language, 
and before he had finished—exactly as I had 
planned it—he gives me a nice ringing slap on 
the face with his open hand. “Come along 
now!” he roars, and leads me away. But as 
we went he raised his hat politely to Vilma. 
It was a courteous act. I respect him for it. 

Jutes: Yes, it was. 

ALFRED: The next day I meet Vilma again. 
What do you suppose she does? She laughs 
at me. 

Jutes: Laughs? 


LFRED: Laughs! ... She said the ex- 
pression on my face when father slapped 
me was the most comical thing she had ever 
seen. And she began laughing all over again. 
. . . Then I told her how I had planned the 
whole thing myself. I showed her a copy of 
the letter, and explained how I had humiliated 
myself to make it up to her for her own humili- 
ation, and that it was nothing to laugh about; 
but she only went on laughing and laughing 
like a silly fool. And when I reproached her, 
she said: “I can’t help it. Since I saw your 
father slap you I can’t respect you any more.” 

Jutes: Is that what she said? 

ALFRED: Would you believe it? ... Yes. 
. . . I felt my face getting redder and redder. 
I couldn’t say another word. And when she 
saw how humiliated I was, she became a bit- 
sorry for me. “If you knew how ridiculous 
you looked when he slapped you,” she ex- 
plained. “It’s no use for me to try ever to 
love you again. I couldn’t. I’m quite dis- 
illusioned.” Then she started giggling all 
over again, and I walked away. I can still 
hear her laughing. 

Jutes: And now it’s all over? 

ALFRED: All over. (There is a pause.) 

Jutes: She’s not worth grieving about. 
She’s fickle. 

ALFRED: They’re all like that . . . What’s 
the use of being chivalrous? You let yourself 
be slapped in the face for them, and they only 
laugh at you. 

Jutes: You’d think she’d love you all the 
more, after a sacrifice like that. 

ALFRED: Yes, that’s the baffling part of it. 
After her wild mother slapped her I loved her 
more than ever before . . . and respected her 
more, too. But she—she—It’s so unreason- 
able! I don’t understand it at all. 

Jutes: Neither do I. (They walk on, shaking 
their heads dolefully.) 
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Synopses Prepared for Theater Programs When the Russian Plays Go on Tour 


« Peace, Land and Bread”’ 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By NIKOLAI TROIKA 


LOCHA IZVESTIA: A blind and para- 
lyzed keeper of an abandoned light-house, 


and chief court perjurer for a band of 


renegade Nihilists who hold secret party caucases 
in the tower. 

CuHorTISHKA: His reptilian and immoral 
wife, illicitly enamoured of Krasnit LukH, a 
promising young thief. 

Giupaya: Sister to LUKH, a beautiful, rheu- 
matic, and ineffectual angel, beating her wings 
against the masonry of the evil light-house. Sub- 
ject to psychic visitations in which gigantic and 
quite apocryphal beasts playa leading part. 

GoriATcuI SABAKA: Her father, chief of police 
of Vassili Ostrov, whose vicarious philanthropy 
is animated by a malign cunning. 

Krasni Luku: A young thief, agile, roguish 
and arrogant, whom the underworld knows as 
“The Human Fly”. 

Trupna Yaritsa: A dog-catcher, and a fail- 
ure in life; plotting to elope with CHORTISHKA 
as soon as his wife dies of typhus. 

Votca: His wife, in the last stages of typhus, 
who exasperates her husband by pretending that 
it is only malaria. 

RascALNtk: A vendor of spoiled sturgeon, 
whose hearty oaths and fishy odor bring a breath 
of the open sea into the dreary light-house. 

THE Nasos: Once a rich and handsome aris- 
locrat, but now an old and dessicated tatter- 
demalion obsessed with delusions of grandeur. 

IKON JAKE: An apostate priest, who bootlegs 
Fresh pork into the Polish Pale. 

Tue ALBINO: A piece of flotsam in the dol- 
drums of life, who reads the Koran clandestinely, 
behind an umbrella. 

Davotna: His wife, a piece of jetsam. 

Izvoscuiks, Tartars, pilgrims, agents provo- 
cateurs, policemen, etc. 

The action takes place in the pantry of the 
abandoned lighthouse on the Morskaya Canal, 
Petrograd, during the reign of Paul the Terrible. 


ACT I (daybreak, after an all-night carousal) 


SCENE I 


ene HA IZVESTIA asleep behind the 
stove; Glupaya asleep on the stove; Sabaka 
asleep in the oven; the Nabob teasing the cat; 
Trudna Yaitsa annoying his sick wife by 
scratching her bare arm with a rusty fork; 
Ikon Jake reading Nietzsche on an upturned 
bucket; the Albino whining at Allah under a 
parasol. 

The day starts with quarreling, snarling, 
cursing, and drawing straws to see who is to 
steal the liquor from the dram shop. A debate 
between the Nabob and Ikon Jake on the rela- 
tive merits of the general strike and sabotage 
passes from the academic to the metaphysical 
and thence to the theological, where it ends in 
a stalemate. Enter Krasni Lukh with fresh 


supplies of heroin, laudanum, and hasheesh. 
The three sleepers awake, overpower the young 
criminal, and dose themselves liberally with 
the first drug that comes to hand. 

Chortishka and Volga discuss modern Ex- 
pressionism. 


By EDWARD E. PARAMORE, Jr. 


SCENE 2 


Isvestia awakes and cries ‘“‘ What is Man?” 
Glupaya awakes and cries ‘‘ What is Truth?” 
Sabaka awakes and cries “Who cares?”’ 
They all go back to sleep. 


ACT II (the same, no intermission) 


SCENE I 


Enter two izvoschiks, slightly drunk, with 
concertina and balalaika. One plays “God 





SKETCH BY JACOVLEFF 


RASCALNIK 


The vendor of sturgeon, whose lusty 
oaths bring the tang of the open sea to 
the dreary light-house 


Save Our Noble Czar” while the other plays 
the Anarchist Hymn. The paradoxical effect 
of harmony makes Izvestia wonder about the 
meaning of human existence and he announces 
his intention of going to Siberia to lead a 
double life. All begin to jeer and swear at 
him, except Glupaya, who tells him of a land 
of righteousness where everybody starves to 
death. 
SCENE 2 


Enraged at the sneers of Lukh, Plocha 
Izvestia proposes a game of whist, to which 
all greedily assent, except Yaitsa, who stands 
behind Sabaka and betrays his hand to the 
others. Chagrined at his successive failures at 
cheating on account of his sore wrist, Izvestia 
seizes a handsaw and severs Lukh’s Achilles 
tendon, thus ruining his career as a thief. 


ACT III (the same, no intermission) 
SCENE I 

All are seated about the stove, drinking, 
nagging, and peeling apples. 

Sabaka launches into a tirade denouncing 
the vanity of human wishes. 

Enter one of Russia’s eternal pilgrims de- 
manding Peace, Land, and Bread. 

In the ensuing confusion, Volga has a re- 
ligious delirium. 


SCENE 2 


A squad of policemen break in and arrest. 
the company for failing to pay the poll tax. 
They bribe the policemen with cigarettes and 
candy and are released, but immediately re- 
arrested on a charge of giving bribes to officers 
of the law. As the handcuffs click on embit- 
tered wrists, the light-house candle gutters | 
and dies, leaving them in total darkness. A | 
low moaning and wailing is heard, like bereft | 
women keening for the dead, which gradually | 
increases in volume until one can distinguish 
whining repetitions of the characteristic Rus- 
sian phrase “Neetchevo” (“It won’t matter, 
a hundred years from now”’). 

CURTAIN 


«The Uncles Protopopoff” 


Three Scenes from the great Russian novel 
“Defamed and Deported” 


By CHORNY CHORT 


ren ZALKIND: A rich knout-maker, 
nephew, by inheritance, of three grotesque 
uncles, WYNKEN, BLYNKEN and Nop. 

Ivan Ivanovitcu: Declassé organ grinder 
and «victim of loss of memory, who was once 
snubbed by someone whom he has forgotten. 

Fyopor MALKIN: No longer a candidate for 
city water-works inspector, but an ambitious 
student of common law and counter point. 


SCENE 1 


On the night of Ivan’s escape from the mon- 
astery, Anna keeps her rendezvous with the 
Young Pretender, illegitimate son and valet 
to the dissolute Count Marin de Goncourt. 
He quickly changes his prison garb for the con- 
ventional sateen knickers of the petty bour- 
geoisie, when he is confronted by an apparition | 
of “Sonya the Silly”, a woman whom he mur- 
dered years ago. She advises him to stake his 
all on the fourth card. Convinced that he can 
no longer save Petroushka from joining the 
Sailors’ Soviet, he walks out to Tsarskoe Selo 
to think it over. 

SCENE 2 


Masia: Crippled niece of the chief stockholder 
in a big caviar cannery, who has stolen a letter 
from the Idiot to the Possessed for blackmailing 
pur poses. 

SasHA: Confessor to the Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, but secretly in love with Tatiana. 

Jasna: One of the funniest little people you 
ever saw. 

Miliukov admits that such feelings are some- 
times inevitable, especially when the deceased 
comes from neurotic parents, but he agrees, 
nevertheless, to take the camel route through 
the desert to intercede in behalf of the Khan’s 
hangman. 

SCENE 3 


CHARACTERS the same as before. 
Spiridonova’s lover, jealous and tortured by 
presentiments of immortality, accuses her of 
playing fast-and-loose with the patriarchs. 
At the trial the next day, Anton receives a 
letter from his three uncles, saying that they 
(Continued on page 84) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Lynn Fontanne in Classic English Comedy 
“ Dulcy” is Lady Castlemaine in the Equity Revival of “Sweet Nell of Old Drury” 
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A BERLIN CABARET 
(Above) 


The demoralized and 
slightly sinister gaiety of 
post-war Germany. Note 
that the draughtsman’s 
line has been deliberately 
debauched for the pur- 
pose of rendering more 
accurately the spiritual 
atmosphere of the scene 
he is depicting 
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A VIENNESE 
COFFEE HOUSE 
(Left) 

The outlines of the hu- 
man figures and of the 
very columns and chan- 
deliers are like the frayed 
loose ends of torn and 
weary nerves—the vague 
shreds of the collapse of 
central Europe awash in 
one of the ebb tides of 
civilization 











The Gaiety of Bankrupt Vienna and Berlin, as Seen by a Caricaturist of the New School 


Mr. Adolph Dehn, who has recently had an exhibition of his drawings at the Weyhe Galleries 
in New York, is a young American artist of German extraction who has recently gone to 
Germany and become one of the latest and most interesting adherents of the post-war school of 
German caricature inaugurated by such men as Grosz and Klee. In the confusion of figures, 
the deliberately flabby line and the sinister phantoms of these pictures, one feels unmistakably 


the moral bankruptcy and desperate cynicism of central Europe since the war. These 
artists have adopted a trick of giving their drawings the appearance of uncertain sketches 
by children—but with a sophisticated and satiric intent behind the apparent naiveté. It will 
be observed, however, that Mr. Dehn has preserved a sure and very telling and delicate line 
in spite of the fact that his pictures at first sight look a little like a mass of ravelings 
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The New Spoon River 


The First of a New Series, Continuing the Famous «Spoon River Anthology” 


HE SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY was 

written at the beginning of the year 1914, 

and was published serially in Reedy’s 
Mirror, of St. Louis, and in book form in 1915. 
Since then we have had the World War, which has 
affected America so profoundly; and the whole 
country has manifested itself as a standardized 
community. The individual county seat, the 
world in little, has been blurred, if not erased, by 
the influence and encroachment of the city. 
Aviation, the radio, the flivver, the wiring up of 
the country for light, communication and travel, 
have changed and are changing the people as to 
their habits, thought, and physical and mental 
reactions. Suddenly, too, we have begun , to 
realize that the character of the population has 
altered. The once foreign stocks, still bearing 
other than English or familiar names, are holding 
office, administering the laws, running the busi- 
ness of Spoon River. The industries are trustified, 
and thus linked to the country at large. These 
things as external evidences of the country’s trans- 
formation and as causes of a new set of feelings, 
ideals, and convictions, are interpreted in “The 
New Spoon River”; for, as many have died since 
the’ last book was written, an addition has been 
made to the old cemetery, in order to accommodate 
the ashes of these departed ones. 


EpcGaAr LEE MASTERS 


A new installment of “The New Spoon River” 
will appear mouthly in Vanity Fair. 


Captain Robinson 
F the tune “Spoon River”, played by the 
nameless fiddler, 

Heard by me as a youth in the evenings of 
fifty-seven, 

By the cabin door on the banks of the little 
stream, 

May under the genius hands of Percy Grainger 

Become a symphony utterable to the baton 

Of great conductors, and only thus, in brasses, 

Viols, violins, flutes, and strings of the harp; 

The boom of the drum, the thunder-tubes of 
the organ— 

If this may be, may not my dream of the 
sixties 

Flower to a drama of song, a great Republic? 

Till the smoke of the cabin, the smell of honey 
and corn, 

And days of labor, and evenings of neighborly 
talk, 

And nights of peaceful sleep under friendly 
stars, 

And courage, and singing nerves, and honest 
hope, 

And freedom for men to live as men, and 
laughter, 

And all sweet things that ripple the tune of the 
fiddler 

Become a symphony rich and deep as the sea! 


©1923 by Edgar Lee Masters. All rights 
reserved, including dramalic and motion picture 
rights. 
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Marx, The Sign Painter 
HEN Spoon River became a ganglion 
For the monster brain Chicago 
These were the signs I painted, which showed 
What ruled America: 
Vote for Patrick Kelly and save taxes; 
IT am for men, and this is the cigar; 
This generation shall not see death, 
Hear Pastor Valentine; 
Eat Healthina and live; 
Chew Floss’ gum and keep your teeth; 
Twenty-five dollars for a complete funeral; 
Insure your life; 
Three per cent. for your money; 
Come to the Automat. 
And if there is any evidence 
Of a civilization better, 
Td like to see the signs. 


Willis Beggs 


ID I reach the pinnacle of success, 
Friends of Spoon River? 

Did thrift, industry, courage, honesty 

Used for the increase of the canning works, 

Become other than thrift, industry, courage, 
honesty 

As applied to the canning works? 

Are the mechanics of civilization 

Civilization itself? 

Or are they tools with which factories may be 
built, 

Or Parthenons? 

I fashioned my own prison, friends of Spoon 
River; 

I put walls between myself and a full life, 

Between myself and happiness, 

Except the happiness of work. 

And all the while I could look out of a window 

Upon an America perishing for life, 

Never to be attained 

By thrift, industry and courage 

Dedicated to the canning works. 


Maud Shook 


F I had lived in the early days 
When there was no telephone, 
Nor even a telegraph; 
And all the trains were slow, 
And the mails came once a week; 
I might have believed he wrote me a letter, 
And that the letter was lost. 
But just as the chances of not hearing 
Are lessened by mails and telegraphs, 
Suspicion in you increases. 
So the soul goes down as machines go up, 
Or else you must build your soul all over 
To the new and intricate calculus. 
And I thought at the last I should have written 
Another letter. For, O Spoon River, 
Belief in the soul you love is better 
Than any pride of self! 


Diamandi Viktoria 
w people came to the U.S. A. 
To live in a land of liberty. 
But I grew up in the U.S. A. 
In Metropolized Spoon River. 
And I saw that the thing is money, money, 
And the gift of the gab for liberty. 
So I was elected county treasurer, 
And cleaned up quite a roll:— 
You can fool all the people part of the time— 
And that is enough. 


Abram Stein 

AVID, sweet singer of Israel, 

Did you not also smite Goliath to death 
With a rock from your terrible sling? 
And if I sang no songs, Spoon River, 
Worthy your remembrance, 
I was your satirist, 
Your voice of outraged beauty, 
Smiting Ignorance and Greed, 
And Hatred and Hypocrisy, 
To the day of my death! 


Mrs. Gard Waful 
Y grandmother kept house and made the 
garden, 

And spun and cooked and raised ten children. 
My mother headed a house that was kept 
By servants, and raised three children. 
But I knew the art of running a club, 
And how to select a receiving committee, 
And how to speak at a luncheon given 
For visiting celebrities. 
And there is my daughter Marylin, 
Known to the press at ten years old, 
And fated to be a noted actress— 
See to it, new Spoon River! 


Mark Paas 


RANCED as a youth with the plans ent 
music of Milton, 

The singing flame of Shelley, and O, you songs 

Starring the tragic clouds of Shakespeare’s 
vision— 

I said to myself, the hand of death could not 
still you, 

Death could not blot and vulgarize your souls 

With darkness forever, and nothingness and 
silence! 

But O, those last days in April, days of my 
life the last, 

To hear the robin spired against the sunset, 

Or the thrush, with the sweet of the meadows 
wafted to me 

There by my window, sick and torn with 
thought: 

So many springs! So many thrushes and 
robins. 

Gone like the poets I loved—and into silence? 

The song of the thrush sharpened my darkest 
doubt! 

(Centinued on page 110) 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Portraits of Augustus John 


Whose Visit to America has Emphasized the Success of His Exhibition in London 


W things are more pathetic | 

F than the spectacle of earnest and 

intelligent industry coming to 
nothing for lack of natural talent. The 
universe is not a particularly moral 
machine; or at any rate its morality, 
if it has one, is not the morality of the 
Sunday School. In this world thereal- 
ly important things are not achieved 
by hard work and high principles, or 
even by higher education. They are 
achieved by that native talent which 
is born in a man and for the possession 
cf which he has to fhank, not his own 
efforts, but the mere mysterious luck 
of heredity. 

Nothing is more unfair and immoral 
and undemocratic than genius. There 
are thousands and millions of virtuous 
folk who thoroughly deserve the gift; 
they do not receive it. Of the few 
to whom it is vouchsafed how many 
can be said to have earned it? Some, 
no doubt; but many not at all. 

The really delightful thing about 
genius is that, like the order of the 
Garter, there is ‘““‘no damned merit 
about it”. In their sermons about 
great men, the Sunday School: teach- 
ers insist rather on those moral quali- | 
ties which can be imitated than on the 
national gifts which, alas! cannot; 
they feel safer with the virtues than 
with the talents. If the thing were 
not so palpably ridiculous, they would like to 
put Alfieri above Shakespeare—Alfieri who, 
at thirty, resolved to make himself, by sheer 
hard work and strength of will, a great tragic 
poet and who came, what is more, surpris- 
ingly near (all things considered) to the fulfil- 
ment of his desire; Shakespeare who “never 
blotted a line” and never felt the need of doing 
so. Alfieri can be used, like the ant or the 
beaver, to point the most salutary moral. But 
Shakespeare—no: he is one of those exquisite 
monsters who have no place in AZsop. 





err a r 
LADY WITH A VIOLIN 

A recent portrait canvas by Mr. John, 

originally intended for exhibition in the 
Carnegie show at Pittsburgh 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 
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MME. SUGGIA: A PORTRAIT BY AUGUSTUS JOHN 


This is one of the fifty-six works by Augustus John exhibited 
last month at the Alpine Club Gallery, in London, where John 
achieved the greatest success in his brilliant career 


One fact there is, however, on which the 
Sunday School teachers might dwell with a 
certain justifiable satisfaction: the greatest and 
most inimitable gifts are in many cases (I will 
not say all, for generalizations of this sort are 
altogether too dangerous) improved and de- 
veloped by a systematic application to them of 
the ordinary imitable virtues. Schubert had 
perhaps a greater natural gift than Beethoven; 
his native woodnotes came to him almost too 
easily—so easily, indeed, that Beethoven’s 
slower, more laborious methods of composition 
seemed to him incomprehensible. These pain- 
ful efforts of concentration and selection and 
arrangement—were they, he could ask him- 
self, worth while? With the most complete 
confidence we can answer: they were. De- 
cidedly, the imitable virtues have scored a 
point. 

Of all contemporary artists, Augustus John 
is perhaps the man to whom nature has been 
most prodigal with her gifts. Flowing and 
beautiful forms, subtle combinations of color 
come as spontaneously from him as melodies 
and delicate modulations came from Schubert. 
He thinks naturally in terms of visual beauty, 
and for him to draw or paint thoroughly badly 
would be as difficult as it is for the mere pedan- 
tic and laborious theorist of art to do the same 
things thoroughly well. John’s first thoughts 
and fancies are always exquisitely right—wit- 
ness the host of beautiful drawings in which 
he has recorded, with lines that have the 
streaming elegance of a living form, gestures 
of significant shapeliness and power; witness, 
too, the many canvases in which landscape and 
figures have been brought harmoniously to- 
gether in brilliant and delicate combinations of 
color; the portraits so strikingly placed on the 


7 canvas, so livingly painted. It is a 
| beautiful, rare and precious talent. 
4 And yet, though the thing we have 
/ is so good—and, indeed, precisely be- 
cause of its excellence—we long for 
something more. We should like to 
see Schubert turning into Beethoven. 
For we find that much of John’s work 
is too like a brilliant improvisation to 
be completely and permanently satis- 
fying. The improvisation, it is true, 
is in many cases an improvisation of 
wonderful power; it possesses the 
freshness, the spontaneity, the quality 
of energetic life which belong to the 
sketches of an artist of genius. But 
besides the qualities, it possesses also 
the defects of the sketch. Much of 
John’s painting seems to lack that 
solidity, that rich elaborate logic of 
construction which give to the finest 
pictures of the masters their per- 
manent and unfailing interest. Michel- 
angelo, El Greco, Rubens—here are 
three painters about as unlike one 
another as three men could well be. 
But their pictures have this, at least, 
in common: that they are full of that 
quality of life which is the sign of a 
natural genius, but of a life strictly 
controlled, ordered, analyzed, so to 
speak, and composed by a great labor 
of thought. In the finest of John’s 
works we see, I think, this same finely 
ordered vitality; the Smiling Woman, for 
instance (now in the Tate Gallery), is a noble 
example of the way in which the natural, 
spontaneous genius can be improved and culti- 
vated and developed, somehow, beyond itself 
by means of the laborious imitable virtues. 
The pulsing immediate life of the improvisa- 
tien is there; but it informs an elaborate and 
logical intellectual system. There is something 
in this picture to satisfy every part of the 
mind; and because this is so, it remains one of 
(Continued on page 84) 





L’ESPIEGLE 
One of the most admired of the John pic- 
tures. A triumph of modelling and of sym- 
pathetic insight into character 
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Mr. Harding Has to Fight 


The President Shrewdly Casts the Gauntlet When the Foe is Homeward Bound 


\\ THEN men make mountains out of 
molehills, it is almost certain that they 
are moved by reasons which they do 

not understand or do not care to avow. Mr. 

Harding’s proposal to adhere to the Permanent 

Court of International Justice is a molehill. 

Probably it is the tiniest molehill in the broad 

and rocky field of international politics. But 

to many of the most powerful leaders of his 
party the idea of adhering to the Court has 
called forth enormous objection. It promises 
to provoke a long-drawn bitter quarrel; it may 
split the party, and destroy Mr. Harding 

in 1924. 

If you read the treaty which establishes the 
Court, the excitement over it will seem simply 
fantastic. Few people, of course, have read 
or will read the treaty. But those who do read 
it will not need any extended proof that Mr. 
Frank Munsey, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. 
Hiram Johnson and Mr. Robert LaFollette 
are not really talking about the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. They are much 
too shrewd, much too worldly wise to believe 
that American independence is in any way 
affected by this proposal. 

It would be an insult to their intelligence to 
believe they think we are in any danger if 
we agree to pay a part of the salaries of some 
judges whom we help to.elect. They do not 
really mean, because it is impossible for any 
sane man to mean, that the United States can 
be entangled by a court which it does not 
promise to use, whose decisions it does not 
promise to obey. A court to which no power on 
earth can summon us as a defendant, a court 
in which we submit our disputes only if and 
when it suits both parties, a court without 
force of any kind to compel obedience, may be 
a timid, weak and superficial approach to 
world peace, but by no use of language and no 
stretch of ideas, Republican, irreconcilable, or 
isolationist, can it be called a surrender of 
American sovereignty. 

Mr. Harding’s opponents must be credited 
with ordinary intelligence. Therefore, this 
quarrel has to be interpreted as only ostensibly 
about the Court. In reality it is about some- 
thing else. What is it about? 


The Trumpets of the Foe 


ET us see, first, who are the active oppo- 
nents of the Court. Three great news- 
papers stand out at once, the Kansas City 
Star, the Chicago Tribune, and the New York 
Herald. They are the organs of the right 
wing of the old Roosevelt faction of the 
Republican Party. They represent the remain- 
ders of the Bull Moose movement of 1912 in 
its hard-boiled, unsentimental aspects. They 
were the back-bone, but not the soul, of the 
Roosevelt rebellion. They made possible the 
schism of 1912. They led and forced the 
reunion of 1916. They feel today about 
Warren G. Harding what they felt in 1912 
about William H. Taft. They think the king 
is weak. They think some one of their crowd 
would sit more nobly upon the throne. In 
European politics they would be called palace 
revolutionists, that is to say, men who wish 
to change the dynasty, the gentlemen-in- 
waiting, and the equerries. 
These pretenders are not strong in the Senate 


By AN UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER 


where the battle will be fought out. They are 
not strong in the numbers of their followers or 
in the offices they hold. But they are person- 
ally strong men, heady, determined, rather 
ruthless, ambitious, and willing to use the big 
stick. They are dangerous because they know 





Chanson un peu naive 


By Louise Bogan 


hat body can be ploughed, 

Sown, and broken yearly? 
She would not die, she vowed, 
But she has nearly. 

Sing, heart, sing; 

Call and carol clearly. 





And since she could not die, 
Care would be a feather, 
A film over the eye 
| Of two that lie together. 
Fly, song, fly, 
Break your little tether. 


So from strength concealed 
She makes her pretty boast: 


Pain is a furrow healed 
| And she may love you most. 
Cry, song, cry, 
And hear your crying lost. 








their own minds, because they have identified 
themselves as ultimate patriots, and above all, 
because they do not abide by the politicians’ 
code of personal loyalty. They would willingly 
treat Mr. Harding as they did Mr. Taft, and, 
if necessary, they would probably in 1924 
rather ruin the party than fail to rule it. 

But being for the moment politically weak, 
they need allies in the Senate and particularly 
in the Foreign Relations Committee. That 
committee is in the hands of two other factions, 
the faction of Henry Cabot Lodge, and the 
faction of the western progressive irreconcila- 
bles. Mr. Lodge has the power in the Senate 
to assassinate the Court. Messrs. Johnson, 
Borah, and LaFollette have the eloquence to 
justify the deed. 


The Inimical Allies 


ETWEEN the Roosevelt republicans, the 

Lodge Senators, and the western progres- 
sives, there is no real community of interest. 
Mr. Munsey hates the Farm Bloc and La 
Follette with all his heart. Mr. Lodge wishes 
nothing less than another Roosevelt in the 
White House to bend and break the power of 
the Senate. But it so happens that Mr. 
Harding stands in the way both of Mr. 
Munsey’s desire to nominate a President, of 
Mr. LaFollette’s hope of being President, and of 
Mr. Johnson’s feeling that he ought to be 
President. Mr. Lodge has no thought of being 
President. His destiny in life is to put Presi- 
dents in their place, which is several places 
lower than the United States Senate. 


Mr. Lodge is a treaty-killer by habit, by 
profession, by primordial instinct. There is 
something in his nature which is satisfied by 
the destruction of a treaty, any treaty, any- 
body’s treaty. So the program is for Mr. 
Lodge to destroy the treaty which establishes 
the Court and thus eliminate Mr. Harding plus 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover. This will reduce 
the struggle for party control to a battle in 
the convention between the westerners, divided 
between Johnson, Borah, and LaFollette, and 
the easterners under the leadership of the old 
Roosevelt lieutenants. 

If you wish to fight you have to find an issue. 
But issues are scarce which will even tem- 
porarily unite Mr. Munsey, Mr. LaFollette, 
and Mr. Lodge. The World Court happens to 
lend itself to the kind of talk which will 
mobilize contradictory factions. It is not a 
domestic economic issue. It involves no ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. By association of 
ideas it can be used to evoke from the windy 
caverns of men’s minds all the vague and sinis- 
ter bogies of the League, and the superstate of 
anti-Europeanism in general, of Anglophobia, 
Irish style, German style, George III style, of 
anti-Wilsonism, of introverted pacifism, of 
extroverted militarism. Just because the 
argument against the Court is intrinsically 
empty, it is useful. It can be filled with all the 
contradictory prejudices and memories and 
hallucinations of a nation just now suffering 
from a violent case of frustrated idealism. 

The Court will not, therefore, be discussed on 
its merits. There will be a pretence on the 
surface that this is an argument of national 
policy. But just beneath the surface the true 
contention is apparent. The Court is an 
incident. The real issue is the control of the 
Republican Party and the renomination of 
Mr. Harding; that is what the shooting is 
about. 


A Declaration Cautiously Late 


R. HARDING, of course, knows this 

quite well. That is why he submitted 
the issue too late for discussion in the last 
Congress. That is why he launched it just as 
the Senators were packing their bags to go 
home. That is why he announced his candi- 
dacy for a second term through Mr. Daugherty 
just after the proposal was made, and just 
before the opposition could crystallize. 

Mr. Harding knows he has a fight on his 
hands. He has very shrewdly chosen to make 
the fight on an issue which will bring to his 
support practically all the Democrats, as well 
as the whole Hughes-Hoover-Taft wing of his 
own party. On no domestic issue could Mr. 
Harding have assembled supporters who had 
any positive enthusiasm for him. He would 
have had to fight the same opposition, but 
alone and on a record which it is not easy to 
defend. Mr. Harding has played the best 
politics of his career by adopting firmly at least 
a small installment of statesmanship. His 
popularity will, I venture to predict, steadily 
increase from now on. He will make real 
friends, because, after years of trimming, he 
has dared to make enemies. Mr. Harding is 
pulling himself out of that state of mind 
which, attempting to be all things to all men, 
ends by being nothing to anybody. 





Good-bye, All! 





VANITY FAIR 


The Demoralizing Effect of the Annual European Exodus Upon an Ordinarily Virtuous Young Man 


AM going to Europe! Oh, the thrilling joy 
I of that announcement! The overwhelming 

sense of attainment! Twenty years ago I 
went there and ever since I have been longing 
to go again. And now, at last, the voyage is 
actually in sight. Every nerve in my being— 
and I am a bundle of nerves—tingles in antici- 
pation. - 

And yet I am sobered considerably by the 
thought of what I must accomplish on the eve 
of my embarkation; for, within an hour or two 
of my departure, I must do something I have 
never done before. I must murder a dear 
friend. It is the only way. 

Let me explain. 

I am not cold-blooded and cruel by nature. 
I am not, I hope, a low-grade moron. But, I 
repeat, it is the only way. 

Twenty years ago, in the pride of youth, I 
landed on my native shores after my first trip 
abroad. This was financed by the paternal 
exchequer. It was the usual post-graduate 
course in culture. Travel does improve one so, 
you know. Three hectic months in England 
and on the Continent gave me an intimate 
appreciation of old-world beauties. My restau- 
rant French was impeccable. I knew that St. 
Germain was a trinity of soup, suburb and 
street and that the Latin Quarter was a lead 
franc. For a year or two I talked glibly of my 
wanderings in this or that Kursaal or Casino. 
And then the shades of the prison house began 
to close upon the growing boy. 


Ways and Means 


How quickly one’s experiences become stale, 
demodé, vieux jeu! 

“When were you last over?” lost its charm 
as a conversation opener. 

“Oh, not since nineteen four? Did you know 
Freddy Winkle? and did you used to go to 
Palatins?” 

“Winkle?” “Palatins?” No, they were both 
after my time. 

Age makes this sort of thing more and more 
unbearable. Following the War came the great 
exodus. The resumption of trans-atlantic 
travel. Each morning’s paper displayed a not- 
able sailing-list. “Among those listed on the 
Forscythia sailing tomorrow for Southampton 
are .. .” I used to scan the columns drearily 
with the subconscious hope of seeing my name, 
miraculously, among the elect. 

“ Are you going over this year?” 

For a time I answered deceitfully. ‘Possibly 
. . . but I may have to put it off. Iam fright- 
fully busy just now.” 

IAR! There wasn’t the slightest chance of 

it. I was my own master now, no longer a 
dependent son but the helmsman of my own 
ship. In other words I was a minor clerk in a 
large law firm, earning my own living. My 
gradually increasing earnings came nowhere 
near keeping pace with the mounting berth- 
rate of transportation. After fifteen years I 
realized that I could afford to go abroad if the 
steamship fares were what they had been fifteen 
years ago. But they weren’t. Nothing like it. 
Plainly, something had to be done. 

Before hitting upon the desperate method 
at which I have hinted I examined thor- 
oughly a number of possible ways of getting my- 


By ERNEST EARLING 


self across, so to speak. Every day, it seemed, I 
read or heard of someone who was embarking 
on the high seas for an extended tour under 
the most delightful auspices without a penny 
of personal expense. Why should not I do 
likewise? I should. 

“Isn’t it lovely about Gladys Murgatroyd!”’ 
said my Aunt Julia. “She is going abroad with 
the Beeselys on their yacht. Six months— 
Norway, a motor trip in England, the Mediter- 
ranean!—as companion to Mrs. Beesely.” 

Curses! What a wonderful companion I 
should have made for old lady Beesely. She 
had always rather liked me. But I was too 
late on that. Perhaps I could find another 
family in need of a companion—or a tutor! 
Ah! there was an idea. Guide, philosopher and 
friend to a brace of sprightly boys, a genial 
companion to teach them how to spend their 
money. 

I tried it on with an old party named Schwitz 
from South Bend. He put me through an oral 
examination. “What do you know about 
Paris?” 

“There used to be a nice place, ‘Henry’s’ 
in the rue Volney.” 

He said he would think it over. Stodgy old 
buzzard. I shouldn’t have liked it anyway. 

A feasible plan seemed to be sent over by my 
firm as an expert in international law. That 
had fascinating possibilities. I saw myself 
closeted with prominent English barristers or, 
even better, French advocates, a short discus- 
sion adjourning at eleven for grand déjeuner 
at the Foyot followed by a run to Longchamps, 
an apéritif at Amenonville, dinner at Paillard’s, 
evening at the Marigay, supper at Maxim’s, 
midnight at Montparnasse and breakfast at the 
Pré Catelan! The law, that was the idea. The 
next day my chief sent me out to Jamaica 
(Long Island) to get some depositions in a 
motor casualty case. Nothing more interna- 
tional than a suit against a steamship company 
came my way—a question of several thousand 
cases of Argentine onions that went bad and 
were refused admittance to the country on the 
ground that they were enemy aliens. My busy 
brain turned elsewhere. 


Nature’s Dower 


OOKING over the papers I read that Miss 
Zeffie Marsh of Indianapolis was about to 
be treated to three months of foreign travel by 
virtue of being voted the prettiest telephone 
girl in the Middle-West. The illustrated sec- 
tions were full of it. “Buckeye Beauty Wins 
Transatlantic Tour.” 
I have never been a telephone girl, nor am I 
a beauty, but the matter set me thinking. 
There might be some sort of contest at which I 
could come out a winner. From boyhood I have 
had amazing control over my ears. We all know 
people who can wiggle their ears, an old parlor 
trick, but my gift is far more than that. With 
me it is not a mere wiggle: they actually flap. 
I can flap them one at a time or simultaneously. 
When I distend my cheeks and whack my ears 
against them I produce a deep, sonorous note 
like the tom-tom of a savage war-drum. Why 
should I not be proclaimed in the public prints 
—‘Ernest Earling, Premier Ear-flapper of the 
Eastern Seaboard Wins European Trip.” The 
idea fascinated me. I took it up with a news- 


paper friend of mine who in turn discussed it 
with his boss. For some reason he was fired 
shortly afterward and my opportunity faded. 

It seemed absurd that I could find no valu- 
able transatlantic employment for a man of all 
my talents, an excellent bridge-player, an ex- 
champion pole-vaulter, a general, all-round 
man, and yet the further I went in my inves- 
tigations the more I became convinced that 
what was needed was not general culture but 
narrow, technical training, a thing I have 
always abhorred. I have seen countless men 
sail away who were nothing but dry-as-dust 
statisticians, financial experts, engineers, eco- 
nomic theorists or art connoisseurs—and hun- 
dreds of vulgar commercial buyers .of cheap 
Nottingham lace, German toys or Japanese 
gim-cracks. Honestly, it appalled me when 
I heard some of these coarse low-brows boast- 
ing throatily in the hotel corridors of how they 
had bought so many bolts of silk in Lyons and 
had then run down to Monte Carlo—faugh! 

What had they to do with Monte Carlo? 

I have a roulette system—but there, shouid I 
ever get to use it? 


In Extremis 


7 years rolled on. My shame was now 
such that when Europe was mentioned I left 
the room or looked the other way. The very 
sight of the ocean affected me. I had to give 
up Atlantic City and Long Beach. Casting 
about in desperation I thought of bootlegging, 
of a possible trip to Scotland for Scotch, to 
France for champagne, to Italy for chianti. 
There at least I could qualify as an expert. It 
was a rosy dream while it lasted but a brief 
examination convinced me that the field had 
already been pre-empted. Foreign govern- 
ments were flooding our country with contra- 
band. What could I do against such efficiently 
organized odds? 

There remained the possibility of being a 
stowaway but this had many objections. In the 
first place it has no social distinction. One of 
the chief pleasures of a trip abroad is being able 
to boast about the ship you travelled on, the 
people you met, the events of the voyage. 
“Yes, I was on the Morrisania. The Taplows? 
Surely—they were at the captain’s table with 
me. We used to play Mah-Jong together.” Of 
course a stowaway sees very little of anyone. 
If he does he is sent back immediately and sees 
nothing of anything. I read with painful ap- 
preciation of a young man who had himself 
crated and sent by express to Hamburg. He 
became tired of eating splinters and burst out 
of his box only to be arrested. My heart ached 
for him but I could see that he had been very 
foolish. 

Until a few weeks ago I was utterly bogged 
down in the depths of despair. Then one 
morning my chief, Mr. Lefferts—which for 
obvious reasons is not his real name—came 
prancing into the office and said gaily, “Well, 
boys—it’s all settled. I’m off for the big trip. 
I sail on the eighth!” Nothing like combining 
business with pleasure! A month in France! 
A month in Italy! 

In one sudden rush, envy, hatred, blood-lust, 
all the wicked passions of which man is capa- 
ble, flooded my heart. The room swam in a 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Alice Brady, as Mamie in “Zander the Great” 
This Young Person from Weeweedin, N. J., Calms Rough Cowboys and Causes Bootleggers to Repent 
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Contemporary English Prose 


A Discussion of the Development of English Prose from Hobbes and Sir Thomas Browne to Joyce and D. H. Lawrence 


standard prose style. A more analytic 

statement of this criticism might be as 
follows: English prose, in comparison with 
that of the French, Italian and Spanish lan- 
guages, developed late. Its early forms were 
constructed for special and limited uses; and 
by the time of Hobbes, English sensibility and 
thought had already expressed themselves in 
verse: to compare the verse of the time of 
Shakespeare with its prose is to compare an 
adult and independent mind with an immature 
and dependent one. No prose style has ever 
succeeded in comprehending the English mind 
even to the extent to which the style of Mon- 
taigne contains the French mind; hence at 
several periods the contrast of styles of minds 
which have very little in common. Hence the 
difficulty, at any moment, of assigning a style 
to that moment. If we read all of the best 
English prose, we may know how English 
prose has developed; but we shall find it very 
difficult to make any generalisations about it. 

Nevertheless, we can trace one or two cur- 
rents in the nineteenth century down to our 
own generation, and mark their disappearance. 
Curiously enough, the most original talents in 
our literature of the greater part of that century 
were prose talents; neither Tennyson nor even 
Browning—I speak with: deliberation—can 
occupy the place of importance of Ruskin, 
Newman, Arnold or Dickens. The great 
novelty was (perhaps) the style of Carlyle. 
Hitherto the usual prose style had followed in 
the tradition of Gibbon and of Johnson; the 
style of Macaulay is an eighteenth century 
style debased by journalistic exuberance and 
theatrical emotion; the style of Landor is an 
eighteenth century style affected by quaint- 
ness. Nevertheless Landor’s is a fine style; 
Macaulay’s is the remains of a fine style in 
the hands of a literary demagogue. Carlyle— 
a man of intellect without intelligence, and 
erudition without culture—had a unique and 
precious sensibility, which he exploited but 
did not train; but if open licence is better than 
concealed depravity, his style is healthier than 
Macaulay’s. 


[: is often said that there is in English no 


The Fever of Carlyle 


HE effect of his orgy, however, is visible 

not only in the work of his authentic de- 
scendants—such as George Meredith—but 
even in the work of those who appear to be of 
quite another type of mind. The dignified and 
easy prose style of the classical tradition, of 
which the chief fault was pomposity, and the 
most frequent trick antithesis, disappeared. 
Thackeray is often diffuse; Ruskin often ex- 
aggerated and perverse; even Cardinal New- 
man, the possessor of the finest prose style of 
the nineteenth century, is limited to the autum- 
nal coloring of his peculiar personal emotion. 
None of these writers, except Ruskin, can be 
said to have been influenced by Carlyle; and 
Ruskin, in vocabulary, structure and sensi- 
bility, is indeed very different from Carlyle; 
nevertheless, they all have something in 
common with him. 

Perhaps the simplest thing to say is that 
Carlyle partly originates and partly marks the 
disturbances in the equilibrium of English 
prose style. In English prose thereafter, no 


By T.S. ELIOT 


matter how antithetical to the prose of Car- 
lyle it may be there is usually some exaggera- 
tion, some peculiar emotional limitation, as it 
were a slightly feverish temperature, and of 
no other writer is this more true than of Walter 
Pater, whose prose was the model for the last 
ten years of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth. The result, the 
effect of Walter Pater’s influence, has been in 
the limitation of prose style to particular 
moods or things, such as one finds in the 
seventeenth century. The styles of Clarendon, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor and 
Hobbes are all limited styles and very different 
from each other; but each within its own limi- 
tations is a balanced and normal style. Walter 
Pater has a much wider range, but throughout 
that range his prose is restricted by its limited 
emotional range rather than by limited subject 
matter. 


The Influence of Pater 


ALTER PATER was a literary descend- 

ant of Ruskin and Matthew Arnold; 
and even in the severe and reasoned wit of 
Arnold there is an occasional feverish glow. 
An analysis of the work of Pater would lead 
too far: I must content myself here with merely 
affirming his great influence. One will find it 
in the work of writers so different as Mr. F. H. 
Bradley, Oscar Wilde and William Butler 
Yeats. Mr. Bradley’s books, especially A ppear- 
ance and Reality and Principles of Logic de- 
serve to be recognized as classics in the great 
tradition of English philosophical writing; but 
even in the magnificent austerity of Mr. 
Bradley’s dry and boney prose one recognizes 
here and there a feverish flush, which is wholly 
alien to the tradition of Hobbes, Berkeley and 
Locke. The studied ornament of Oscar Wilde 
and the studied simplicity of Mr. Yeats are 
alike different from the writing of Mr. Bradley; 
but they equally reflect the ascetic epicurean- 
ism of Walter Pater. (Mr. Yeats’ recent 
Memoirs which have been appearing in The 
Dial form a document of very great interest 
for the generation of Oscar Wilde; and Mr. 
Yeats bears explicit testimony to the influence 
of Pater upon his generation.) 

The influence of Walter Pater has con- 
tinued almost wholly, mingled with the in- 
fluence of Renan, in a beautifully written 
but somewhat out-of-date volume of essays 
by a writer of our own generation, Frederick 
Manning, entitled Scenes and Portraits. It is 
an early example of that quality of modernist 
realistic prose, agitated and dismembered, 
which culminates and disappears, I believe, in 
the work of James Joyce. I am hazarding a 
contentious statement; I am notat all confident 
that Mr. Joyce will subscribe to this analysis 
of his origins; but it appears to me that A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man is the work 
of a disciple of Walter Pater as well as of 
Cardinal Newman. In Ulysses this current 
disappears. In Ulysses this influence, like the 
influence of Ibsen and every other influence to 
which Mr. Joyce has submitted, is reduced to 
zero. It is my opinion that Ulysses is not 
so distinctly a precursor of a new epoch as it 
is a gigantic culmination of an old. In this 
book Joyce has arrived at a very singular and 
perhaps unique literary distinction: the dis- 


tinction of having, not in a negative but a 
very positive sense, no styie at all. I mean 
that every sentence Mr. Jowce writes is pecu- 
liarly and absolutely his own; that his work is 
not a pastiche; but that nevertheless, it has 
none of the marks by which a “style” may be 
distinguished. 

Mr. Joyce’s work puts an end to the tradi- 
tion of Walter Pater, as it puts an end to a 
great many other things and it emphasizes 
the fact that it is for the writers of this genera- 
tion to evolve either under foreign influence 
or by the development of some earlier English 
tradition, to make a fresh beginning. There 
have been very distinguished aliens to the 
genealogy which I have traced; such aliens 
as may appear in England at almost any time. 
Henry James, Joseph Conrad and Charles 
Doughty are writers with very personal and 
incommunicable styles; styles which, like that 
of M. Proust, may be imitated but will hardly 
be continued. Doughty is the least known of 
these writers, partly for the reason that his 
great work Travels in Arabia Deserta has been 
rare and extremely expensive. A good essay 
on Mr. Doughty’s prose with quotations, is 
found in Mr. Middleton Murry’s recent book 
Countries of the Mind. Mr. Doughty’s work 
is strangely isolated. It is a singular exception 
in the nineteenth century; it is almost seven- 
teenth ‘century prose; and its limitations are 
of the seventeenth century, limitations of an- 
other kind than those of the school of Walter 
Pater. 


The Prose of Wyndham Lewis 


id is difficult to say of any writer whose 
work is still in the process of formation 
whether he is to be an exception like Mr. 
Doughty, or the ancestor of an epoch, like 
Walter Pater. The writing of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis is at present in this interesting state of 
ambiguity. I know of no contemporary writing 
to compare with that of Mr. Lewis; though I 
have seen some writing, especially from Amer- 
ica, which if it had any merit at all would have 
Mr. Lewis’s merit. The prose of Wyndham 
Lewis, by some odd chance of fortune, is most 


nearly similar to prose of an even earlier . 


epoch than Mr. Doughty’s: its nearest resem- 
blances are not in the seventeenth century 
but at the end of the sixteenth century; in such 
work as that ot Thomas Nashe, some of the 
translators of the time, and some of the 
authors of the Martin Marprelate tracts. It has 
an abundant vigor, a living significance, a 
vituperation for which I find no other parallels. 
Mr. Lewis can use words with the fluency of 
a Falstaff. I have said “by chance” because 
I am sure that Mr. Lewis has never devoted 
any special study to these authors. In his 
early novel Tarr there is manifestly the strong 
influence of Dostoevski. But the Dostoevski 
part of the book, although performed with 
brilliancy and originality, is not representa- 
tive of Mr. Lewis; the other element in the 
book, by no means coherent with the former, 
is an element of that British humor, so serious 
and savage, to which Baudelaire once devoted 
a short study. Lewis is in strong sympathy 
with Hogarth, Rowlandson and Cruikshank; as 
he is primarily a painter, his imagination is 
(Continued on page 98) 
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The Jeopardies of June 
She Gives for Her Art Until It Hurts 


Drawings by CHARLES MARTIN 









In Episode One (above) of her movie 
serial, June Deerie, pursued by the 
villainous Crunching Tooth, collapses, 
faint with hunger, upon the expensive 
desert. Things look black, but June is 
prepared to sell her life dearly 


In Episode Two, below, Miss June 
prepares to crown the Crunching 
Tooth on the Lower East Side. 
Though handicapped by a contract 
which restricts her to three personal 
servants, she is nevertheless deter- 
mined to sell her life dearly 
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The Final Episode (below)— in which June is rescued 
from diowning (temperature 78 degrees by request). 
As the rescuer learned the breast stroke on dry land, 
just before he flunked out at the Denishawn School 
of Dancing, June will be lucky if she can find anybody 
willing to buy what remains of her life for a nickel 
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In Episode Three June faces the un- 

pleasantness of speaking to the other 

actors. Fortunately she discovers Stuy- 

vesant Browne of Newport (smooth 

face) among them, and consents to sell 
her life dearly 


Episode Four of the thriller (below) 
finds June, on the sill of a skyscraper 
window, still pursued by the Crunch- 
ing Tooth. Preferring death to dis- 
honor, Miss June waits below ‘n her 
limousine and heroically permits her 
double to sell her life dearly 
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My College Days: A Retrospect 


Part 2. Casual Reflections upon the Oldest Living Graduate and Those Most Reluctant 


colleges, the Oldest Living Graduate. At 

every College Reunion, there he is; at 
each Commencement Day you may expect him 
among the first. A trifle bent he is and he 
leans, one cannot but note it, somewhat 
heavily upon his stick; and there is something 
in his eye, a dimness, a far away look, as of one 
to whom already a further horizon is opening. 

Yet, frail or not, he is there among the 
graduates at the earliest call. The younger 
men may hesitate about a hundred mile 
journey to attend the Annual Dinner of the 
Alumni; not he. The younger men may 
grudge the time or count the cost; not so the 
Oldest Living Graduate. 

See, it is Commencement Day. There sits 
the Oldest Living Graduate in thevery foremost 
row of the seats in the college hall. His hand 
is bent to his ear as he listens to the President’s 
farewell address to the graduates. But he 
hears no word of it. His mind is back on a 
certain bright day in June. Can it be sixty 
years ago when first he heard the like of it? 

Easy and careless he was then, the Youngest 
Living Graduate, happy in his escape from the 
walls of the Temple of Learning. A butterfly 
he was, escaped from his silken skeins and 
glorying in the sunshine. 

The gaze of the Youngest Living Graduate 
was turned forwards, not back. He was looking 
out upon life, eagerly and expectantly. For 
the time being the sights and sounds of the 
campus had faded from his eye and ear. His 
mind was bent, his strength was braced, to 
meet the struggle of the coming year. It is the 
law of life. He had no time, as yet, for retro- 
spect; and in his very eagerness he was 
overcareless of the things that lay behind. 


| cster him wherever I go among the 


The Memory of Happy Things 


phe as the years slipped past, the ties of 
memory began to tighten in their hold. 
There was time, here and there in the struggle 
of life, for a fleeting glance with the past. And 
lo! How soft the color that began to lie on the 
pictured vision of his college days. The profes- 
sorate, once derided, how wise they seemed. 
It is ever their hard lot to be honored only 
when they are dead; but all the greater is the 
honor. The glory of the campus, the football 
game played into the November dusk, how 
the shouts of it will linger in the ear of memory 
when half a century has gone. Nay, even the 
lamp of learning itself, how softly now does it 
illuminate the long neglected page; and the 
brave lettering of the degree, what a fine pride 
of forgotten knowledge does it now contain. 

And, my friends, you and I and each of us 
were once the youngest, or at least the latest 
living graduate. The time is coming, if we 
stay to see it, when we shall be the oldest. 
The time is coming when you and I and an 
ancient group that we still call our “Class”, 
will walk the green grass of the campus on 
Commencement Day with the vearning regret 
for all that we might have done; with the 
longing for lost opportunity that is the chief 
regret of Age. 

While there is time, let us be up and doing. 
Before yet we are the Oldest Living Graduate, let 
us borrow something of the spirit that inspires 
him. Let us discount a note against the future 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


with Father Time and receive its value in the 
glowing coin of present affections. While 
our class yet lives let us realize what a splendid 
group they are; and let us find the opportunity 
to tell the professors how much we owe to them 
before we write our gratitude upon their 
tombstones. And if our college wants our 
support, our help, and our enthusiasm, let us 
bring it forth with all the affection of the 
Oldest Living Graduate and with all the 
power and eagerness of the youngest. 


The Little Known English Language 


| - is an amazing fact, but it is nevertheless 
true, that Mr. Rudyard Kipling or Sir James 
Barrie, or, let us say, ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard, would fail hopelessly in English if 
they tried to pass the entrance examination 
of any American or Canadian University. 
King George, from whom presumably the 
King’s English flaws as from its fountain 
source, might get perhaps half-way through a 
high school in the subject. 

As for Shakespeare, I doubt if he knew 
enough of what is called English by our educa- 
tion departments to get beyond a kinder- 
garten. As to passing an examination on one 
of his own plays, such as is set by our colleges 
for matriculation, he couldn’t have done it; 
he hadn’t the brains, at least not the kind of 
brains that are needed for it. 

These are not exaggerations; they are facts. 
I admit that, when the facts are. not good 
enough, I always exaggerate them. This time 
they don’t need exaggeration. 

Our study of English—not merely in any 
one state or province but all over North 
America, except in happy Mexico—begins 
with years and years of the silly stuff called 
grammar and rhetoric. All the grammar that 
any human being ever needs, or that is of any 
use as an intellectual training, can be learned 
in a few weeks from a little book as thin as 
a Ritz-Carlton sandwich. All the rest of the 
solid manuals on the subject is mere stodge. 
It serves no other purpose than to put royalties 
into the pockets of the dull pedants who 
elaborate it. 

Rhetoric is worse. It lays down laws for the 
writing of sentences and paragraphs about as 
reasonable and as useful as a set of directions 
telling how to be a gentleman, or how to have 
a taste for tomatoes. 


The Disadvantages of a Literary Education 


big comes English Literature. This is 
the last stage, open only to minds that have 
already been debilitated by grammar and 
rhetoric. 

We actually proceed on the silly supposition 
that you can ‘‘examine” a person in English 
literature, torture it out of him, so to speak, 
in the course of a two hours’ inquisition. We 
ask him to distinguish the “styles” of different 
authors, as he would the color of their whiskers. 
We expect him to divide up authors into 
“schools” and to sort them out as easily as a 
produce merchant classifies fish. 

The truth is that you cannot examine in 
English in this way, or you can do so only at 
the cost of killing the very thing that you wish 
to create. The only kind of examination in the 
subject I can think of would be to say to the 


pupil, for example, “Have you read Charles 
Dickens, and do you like him?” and when he 
answered that he didn’t care for him, but that 
his uncle read him all the time, to send a 
B.A. degree to his uncle. 

We make our pupils spend about two hours 
a day for ten years in the silly pursuit of what 
we call English, and yet at the end of it we 
wonder that our students have less real 
appreciation of literature in them than when 
they read a half-dime novel for sheer artistic 
joy of it. 


Glimpses of the College Future 


ET us now turn forward our metaphorical 
calendar to the Harvard Commencement 
Day of 1950. I quote from a current press 
report of the President’s speech to the graduat- 
ing class. 

The president, in his valedictory address, 
spoke with deep feeling, and was frequently 
interrupted by the sobs of the graduating class. 
They had now been together, he said, more 
years than he cared to count. They had come 


. together as young men; they had spent the 


energetic years of their middle age together in 
these venerable halls, and now, when with 
advancing old age it had become absolutely 
necessary that they should graduate before 
they died, he felt that it was hard indeed 
to part. 

He could not but contrast on this occasion 
the organization of the college and the new 
meaning which graduation from Harvard had 
acquired with the almost unbelievable condi- 
tion of things which he could recall as actually 
existing in his youth. In those days, men 
graduated from the university after perhaps no 
more than eight or nine years of study. He 
himself had actually seen a Harvard degree 
given to a man—a brilliant man, he admitted— 
who had spent only six years at the college. 
Under such conditions education was neces- 
sarily slip-shod and incomplete. 

It was customary, as he remembered, for 
men to go no further in Conic Sections than 
page 150: as to what came after page 150 
there had prevailed a regrettable indifference. 
He was glad to say that he could see men - 
seated before him this morning who had done 
the entire book. Applause. In earlier days, 
students were allowed to go out of Harvard 
knowing something of plane trigonometry but 
absolutely ignorant of spherical. Groans and 
sobs. No such man could get out now. Re- 
newed groans. He himself, and he said it with 
emphasis, would rather keep a man at Harvard 
till he died than send him out adorned with 
the college degree yet ignorant even of the 
simplest spherical formulae. Applause. Such a 
thing was unfair to the graduates themselves. 
They went out into the business world ignorant 
and ill-equipped. They fell an easy prey to the 
rapacity of the business man. No such thing, 
he ventured to say, could happen today. 


The Reluctant Valedictorian 


| ie continuation, the president said he was 
assured that any one of the venerable 
gentlemen seated before him in the graduating 
class would meet with nothing but respect and 
consideration during his life in the outside 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Epstein’s Portrait of a Girl from Senegal 
p - 


No American sculptor has impressed the British people as forcibly as Jacob Epstein. His head by Epstein has recently been on view at the Leicester Galleries in London. It is a 
long residence in England, his highly vigorous and vital viewpoint and the rugged power of portrait of a native of Senegal, a French colony in West Africa, the sculptor having taken 
his workmanship have made him a national figure in the art of Great Britain. This bronze as his model a girl from a place in Senegal close to the boundary of Portuguese Guiana 
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Miss Furr and Miss Skeene 


The Tale of Two Young Ladies Who Were Gay Together and of How One Left the Other Behind 


This amusing short story, in one of Miss 
Gertrude Stein’s simpler manners, should con- 
vince those readers who have hitherto been baffled 
by her later and more telegraphic style that she ts 
really a writer of remarkable abilities. It will 
be seen that the style, though queer, is exactly 
suited to the subject, which if it were not de- 
veloped monotonously could scarcely be developed 
at all. This story is taken from her new book, 
“Geography and Plays”, published by the Four 
Seas Company. - 


ELEN FURR had quite a pleasant home. 
Mrs. Furr was quite a pleasant woman. 
Mr. Furr was quite a pleasant man. 


Helen:Furr had quite a pleasant voice, a voice’ 


quite worth cultivating. She did not mind 
working. She worked to cultivate her voice. 
She did not find it gay living in the same place 
where she had always been living. She went 
to a place where some were cultivating some- 
thing, voices and other things needing culti- 
vating. She met Georgine Skeene there who 
was cultivating her voice which some thought 
was quite a pleasant one. Helen Furr and 
Georgine Skeene lived together then. Georgine 
Skeene liked travelling. Helen Furr did not 
care about travelling, she liked to stay in one 
place and be gay there. They were together 
then and travelled to another place and 
stayed there and were gay there. © 

They stayed there and were gay there, not 
very gay there, just gay there. They were 
both gay there, they were regularly working 
there both of them cultivating their voices 
there, they were both gay there. Georgine 
Skeene was gay there and she was regular, 
regular in being gay, regular in not being gay, 
regular in being a gay one who was one not 
being gay longer than was needed to be one be- 
ing quite a gay one. They were both gay then 
there and both working there then. 

They were in a way both gay there where 
there were many cultivating something. They 
were both regular in being gay there. Helen 
Furr was gay there, she was gayer and gayer 
there and really she was just gay there, she 
was gayer and gayer there, that is to say she 
found ways of being gay there that she was 
using in being gay there. She was gay there, 
not gayer and gayer, just gay there, that is to 
say she was not gayer by using the things she 
found there that were gay things, she was gay 
there, always she was gay there. 

They were quite regularly gay there, Helen 
Furr and Georgine Skeene, they were regularly 
gay there where they were gay. They were 
very regularly gay. 

To be regularly gay was to do every day the 
gay thing that they did every day. To be 
regularly gay was to end every day at the same 
time after they had been regularly gay. They 
were regularly gay. They were gay every day. 
They ended every day in the same way, at the 
same time, and they had been every day 
regularly gay. 


HE voice Helen Furr was cultivating was 
quite a pleasant one. The voice Georgine 
Skeene was cultivating was, some said, a better 
one. The voice Helen Furr was cultivating 
was quite a pleasant one. The voice Georgine 
Skeene was cultivating was, some said, a better 


By GERTRUDE STEIN 


one. The voice Helen Furr was cultivating she 
cultivated and it was quite completely a pleas- 
ant enough one then, a cultivated enough one 
then. The voice Georgine Skeene was culti- 
vating she did not cultivate too much. She 
cultivated it quite some. She cultivated and 
she would sometime go on cultivating it and 
it was not then an unpleasant one, it would not 
be then an unpleasant one, it would be a quite 
richly enough cultivated one, it would be 
quite richly enough to be a pleasant enough 
one. 

They were gay where there were many culti- 
vating something. The two were gay there, 
were regularly gay there. Georgine Skeene 
would have liked to do more travelling. They 
did some travelling, not very much travelling, 
Georgine Skeene would have liked to do more 
travelling, Helen Furr did not care about doing 
travelling, she liked to stay in a place and be 
gay there. 

They stayed in a place and were gay there, 
both of them stayed there, they stayed to- 
gether there, they were gay there, they were 
regularly gay there. 

They went quite often, not very often, but 
they did go back to where Helen Furr had a 
pleasant enough home and then Georgine 
Skeene went to a place where her brother had 
quite some distinction. They both went, every 
few years, went visiting to where Helen Furr 
had quite a pleasant home. Certainly Helen 
Furr would not find it gay to stay, she did not 
find it gay, she said she would not stay, she 
said she did not find it gay, she said she would 
not stay where she did not find it gay, she said 
she found it gay where she did stay and she 
did stay there where very many were culti- 
vating something. She did stay there. She 
always did find it gay there. 

She went to see them where she had always 
been living and where she did not find it gay. 
She had a pleasant home there, Mrs. Furr was 
a pleasant enough woman, Mr. Furr was a 
pleasant enough man, Helen told them and 
they were not worrying, that she did not find it 
gay living where she had always been living. 

Georgine Skeene and Helen Furr were living 
where they were both cultivating their voices 
and they were gay there. They visited where 
Helen Furr had come from and then they went 
to where they were living where they were then 
regularly living. 


bpm were some dark and heavy men 
there then. There were some who were not 
so heavy and some who were not so dark. 
Helen Furr and Georgine Skeene sat regularly 
with them. They sat regularly with the ones 
who were dark and heavy. They sat regularly 
with the ones who were not so dark. They sat 
regularly with the ones that were not so heavy. 
They sat with them regularly, sat with some 
of them. They went with them regularly went 
with them. They were regular then, they were 
gay then, they were where they wanted to be 
then where it was gay to be then, they were 
regularly gay then. There were men there then 
who were dark and heavy and they sat with 
them with Helen Furr and Georgine Skeene 
and they went with them with Miss Furr and 
Miss Skeene, and they went with the heavy 
and dark men Miss Furr and Miss Skeene went 


with them, and they sat with them, Miss Furr 
and Miss Skeene sat with them, and there 
were other men, some were not heavy men and 
they sat with Miss Furr and Miss Skeene and 
Miss Furr and Miss Skeene sat with them, 
and there were other men who were not dark 
men and they sat with Miss Furr and Miss 
Skeene and Miss Furr and Miss Skeene sat 
with them. Miss Furr and Miss Skeene went 
with them and they went with Miss Furr and 
Miss Skeene, some who were not heavy men, 
some who were not dark men. Miss Furr and 
Miss Skeene sat regularly, they sat with some 
men. Miss Furr and Miss Skeene went and 
there were some men with them. There were 
men and Miss Furr and Miss Skeene went with 
them, went somewhere with them, went with 
some of them. 


|S ior FURR and Georgine Skeene were 
regularly living where very many were 
living and cultivating in themselves something. 
Helen Furr and Georgine Skeene were living 
very regularly then, being very regular then in 
being gay then. They did then learn many 
ways to be gay and they were then being gay 
being quite regular in being gay, being gay and 
they were learning little things, little things in 
ways of being gay, they were very regular then, 
they were learning very many little things in 
ways of being gay, they were being gay and 
using these little things they were learning 
to have to be gay with regularly gay with then 
and they were gay the same amount they had 
been gay. They were quite gay, they were 
quite regular, they were learning little things, 
gay little things, they were gay inside them the 
same amount they had been gay, they were 
gay the same length of time they had been 
gay every day. 

They were regular in being gay, they 
learned little things that are things in being 
gay, they learned many little things that are 
things in being gay, they were gay every day, 
they were regular, they were gay, they were 
gay the same length of time every day, they 
were gay, they were quite regularly gay. 


Co SKEENE went away to stay 
two months with her brother. Helen Furr 
did not go then to stay with her father and her 
mother. Helen Furr stayed there where they 
had been regularly living the two of them and 
she would then certainly not be lonesome, she 
would go on being gay. She did go on being 
gay. She was not any more gay but she was 
gay longer every day than they had been being 
gay when they were together being gay. She 
was gay then quite exactly the same way. 
She learned a few more little ways of being in 
being gay. She was quite gay and in the same 
way, the same way she had been gay and she 
was gay a little longer in the day, more of each 
day she was gay. She was gay longer every 
day than when the two of them had been being 
gay. She was gay quite in the way they had 
been gay, quite in the same way. 

She was not lonesome then, she was not at all 
feeling any need of having Georgine Skeene. 
She was not astonished at this thing. She 
would have been a little astonished by this 
thing but she knew she was not astonished at 

(Continued on paze 94) 
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PHILIP MOELLER (Upper Left 
and Corner) 


Mr. Moeller, originally director and 
founder of the Washington Square 
Players, is now one of the directors 
of the Guild. He is also a dramatist 
and has written a number of light 
historical plays, rather in the mood 
of Shaw, of which ‘“‘Madame Sand” 
was the most successful 


LAWRENCE LANGNER (Left 
Center) 


Mr. Langner is by profession a for- 
eign patent laywer. He is the author 
of a number of comedies—notably of 
“Another Way Out” which de- 
lighted the audiences of the old 
Washington Square Players, of 
which he was one of the founders 
as he later became of the Guild 


THERESA HELBURN (Right) 


Miss Helburn, a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr, is the executive director and 
casting director of the Guild. She 
has long been a student of the drama 
and has written a number of plays. 
Her energy and executive ability 
have long been one of the chief main- 
stays of the Guild 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MURAY 





The New York Theater 
Guild has had such ex- 
traordinary success in the 
past in its attempt to 
bring to American audi- 
ences the best plays of 
modern dramatists that it 
has decided to build itself a 
larger house and put it- 
self on a more permanent 
basis. The Guild contem- 
plates building in the fall 
a new $500,000 theater 
which should give it op- 
portunities even greater 
than those it has already so 
brilliantly developed 


The Pillars of the Theater Guild 
Portraits of the Board of Managers of New 


York’s Most Interesting Theatrical Venture 
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HELEN WESTLEY (Above 
Center) 
Helen Westley, one of the most re- 
markable American character ac- 
tresses, began with the Washington 
Square Players and has since ap- 
peared in nearly every production of 
the Theatre Guild, exhibiting an ex- 
traordinary versatility in grotesque 
or satiric parts 


MAURICE WERTHEIM (Upper- 
Right Hand Corner) 

Mr. Wertheim is a banker who has: 

always interested himself in the: 


theater, having been a member of. 


the first play writing course given.at- 

Harvard by Professor Baker. He. is: 

also one of the directors of “The: 

Nation” and a supporter of ather: 
liberal enterprises 


LEE SIMONSON (Right Center) 


Mr. Simonson is one of the very first 
of American scenic directors. He has 
done almost all the scene designing 
for the Guild since the production in 
1918 of Masefield’s “The Faithful’. 
He has been astonishingly successful 
in producing vivid and beautiful 
effects with simple materials 
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The First Merryandrews of Europe 


A Note on Those Incomparable Virtuosi of the Slapstick, the Brothers Fratellini 


By GILBERT SELDES 





traditional of all en- 

tertainers and one of 
the most persistent of the 
traditions about them is 
that those who have just 
died were better than those 
one has laughed at a mo- 
ment ago. A very obvious 
reason for this is that the 
clowns of the recent past 
are the clowns of our own 
childhood. It is my for- 
tunate position never to 
have seen a clown when I 
was a child and all those I 
have ever laughed at are 
alive and funny. One of 
them, the superb Grock, 
was a failure in New York; 
the remarkable Fortunello and Cirillino who 
arrived with the Greenwich Village Follies of 
1922, are acrobats of an exceptional delicacy 
and humor; there isn’t a touch of obvious re- 
finement about them and they are exquisite. 
But perhaps the most perfect masters of knock- 
about grotesquery are the three who call them- 
selves, justifiably, the true and able kings of 
laughter, the brothers Fratellini at the Cirque 
Medrano in Paris. ‘ 

The Cirque Medrano is a one-ring circus in a 
permanent building near the Place Pigalle; ten 
times a week it fills the vast saucer of its seating 
capacity at an absurdly low price—the most 
expensive seats, I believe, are six francs—and 


(CU ait are the most 


- presents something a little above the average 


European circus bill. There are more riding 
and a few more stunts than at others, and there 
are less trained animals. And ten times weekly 
the entire audience shouts with gratification as 
Francesco Fratellini steps gracefully over the 
ring, hesitates, retreats, and finally sits down 
in a ringside seat and begins a conversation 
with the lady sitting beside him. 


The Logic of Buffoonery 


ee thing which distinguishes the Fra- 
tellini and makes them great is a sort of 
internal logic in everything they do. When the 
spangled figure with the whitewashed face sits 
down by the ring and chats a moment it is 
merely disconcerting; but at once the logic ap- 
pears—he is waiting for the show to begin. An 
attendant approaches and tells him to stop 
stalling, that the people are waiting to be 
amused. He replies in an odd English that he 
has paid his “‘mawney” and why doesn’t the 
show begin? Promptly another attendant 
repeats the message of the first in English; 
Francesco replies in Italian. By the time the 
process has been gone through in five languages 
the clown has changed his tack entirely; you 
realize that since he doesn’t understand what 
all these uniformed attendants are saying to 
him, he thinks that they are the show and he is 
trying to conceal his own irritation at being 
made the object of their addresses and at the 
same time he is pretending to be amused at 
their antics. The last time he speaks in what 
seems to be gibberish (it is credibly reported to 
> rather fair Turkish) and the attendants fall 
ack. 






THE FRATELLINI 
BROTHERS 


On the left we see Paolo 
Fratellini, therespectable 
member of the trio, who 
always appears in even- 
ing clothes; on the right, 
Francesco, who takes the 
role of the classic clown 
in conventional silk and 
lace; and below, Alberto 
Fratellini, a figure of 
monstrous grotesquery 
but of a dignified and 
earnest nature 


Then from the opposite entrance to the ring 
arrives a figure of unparalleled grotesqueness— 
garments vast and loose in unexpected places, 
monstrous shoes, a glowing and preposterous 
nose. His gait is of the utmost dignity, he 
senses the situation and advances to Fran- 
cesco’s seat; and as a pure matter of business 
he delivers a terrific slap, bows nobly, and 
departs. Francesco enters the ring. At the 
same time a third figure appears—a baldheaded 
man in carefully arranged clothes, a monocle, 
a high hat, and a stick. The three Fratellini are 
on the scene. 

It is impossible to say what happens there 
for the Fratellini have an inexhaustible reper- 
toire. The materials are always of the simplest, 
and the effects too; they have hardly any 
“props”; the costumes, the smiles, the move- 
ments, the gestures, are almost exactly alike 
from day to day. Much of their material is old, 
for they are the sons and grandsons of clowns as 
far back as their family memory can carry; I 
have seen them once appear armed for a 
fight with inflated bladders looking precisely 
like contemporary pictures in Maurice Sand’s 
book about the commedia dell’arte and on an- 
other occasion have seen them so carried away 
with the frenzy of their activity that they 
actually improvised, and so proved their 
worthy descent from this ancient form. They 
do burlesque sketches—a barber shop, a human 
elephant, a magician, or a billiard game; the 
moment they stop the entire audience roars for 



















“la musique”, the most fa- 
mous of their acts, and the 
most remarkable because it 
has a minimum of physical 
violence. Nor will the eager 
public be satisfied until the 
brothers respond. 

La musique is all a mat- 
ter of construction and 
is a wonderful example 
of the use of material. For 
at bottom it consists of the 
efforts of two men to play a 
serenade and the continual 
intrusion of a third—noth- 
ing more. Francesco and 
Paolo arrive, each carrying 
a guitar or a mandolin, and 
place two chairs close to- 
gether exactly in the center 
of the ring. They step on the chairs and prepare 
to sit on the backs, but even this simple prccess 
is difficult for them as neither is willing to sit 
down before the other, nor to remain seated 
while the other is still erect, and they must be 
continually rising and apologizing until one 
flings the other down and keeps him there until 
he himself is seated. Ready then, they blow 
out the electric lights and strike the first notes; 
but the spotlight deserts them; they are left in 
the dark and puzzled; they regard each other 
with dismay and suspicion. Suddenly they see 
it across the ring and, descending with great 
gravity, carry their chairs across and into the 
light. 

Again they start, and again the spotlight 
goes; their irritation mounts, but their dignity 
remains and they follow it. It flits back to 
where they had come from. There is a consul- 
tation and the two chairs are returned to their 
original place in the center of the ring. Then 
the two musicians take off their coats, prowl 
around the ring stalking the light, and fall 
upon it; then slowly and with much labor they 
lift the light by its edges and carefully carry it 
back to their chairs. And, as they begin to play, 
the grotesque marches in behind them, uncon- 
scious of them, intent only upon his vast horn 


a 
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and the enormous musical score he carries. - 


Unseeing and unseen he prepares himself, and 
at about the tenth bar the great bray of his 
horn shatters the melody of the strings. The 
two musicians are dismayed, but as they can- 
not see the source of the disturbance, they try 
again; again the horn intrudes. This time 
there is expostulation and argument with the 
grotesque, but as he reasonably points out, 
music was desired and he is doing his share. 
There is only one issue for such a scene, and it 
takes place, in a riot. 


The Riot Extraordinary 


HE preparation of these riots is a work of 

real delicacy, for the Fratellini know that 
two things are equally true: that violence is 
funny and that violence ceases to be funny. 
Like the earlier Chaplin, they infuse into their 
violence the sense of reason—they are violent 
only when no other means will suffice. In the 
photographer scene they call into action the 
“august”, a stock character of the European 
circus, played at the Medrano with exceptional 

(Continued on page 108) 
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THIS IS CLARENCE 
Who swears that Suzanne requires 
more gaiety, and offers himself as 
the ideal dancing partner, penniless 
but perfect 
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THIS IS HECTOR 
Who believes that Suzanne needs 
the protection of his strong right 
arm and an interest in his pool- 


THIS IS REGGIE 
Who knows that Suzanne needs 
fresh air, and has his eye on a forty- 
horse-power car in which she could 
enioy it 





THIS IS SUZANNE 
Whose Face and Fortune 
Seven Chivalrous Lovers 

are Striving to Protect 
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THIS IS ISIDOR 
Who feels that Suzanne really 
needs someone to invest her 
money for her, in his budding 
women’s wear business 


THIS IS CLAUDE 
Who yearns to bestow upon 
Suzanne the gift of his love— 
and the privilege of privately 

printing his poems 


Sketches 
by BENITO 





THIS IS AMBROSE THIS IS BERTRAM 
Who thinks that Suzanne’s Who plans to give Suzanne 
maternal instinct cries out a great position in English 
for a husband—and chil- society, as soon as she 

dren—to support settles his debts 


The Seven Suitors of an Heiress 
The Story of Suzanne, Who Has Two Fortunes, of Which Her Face is Only One 
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Wherein the Wintry Lady Fiora Silvertree is Unexpectedly Thawed 


cool and entirely white. 

The room is large and almost untouched 
by color. White, in many materials; deep haired 
polar rugs; chairs in thick embroidered satin; 
walls of lacquer; candelabrum of twisted crystal; 
porcelains, misshapen like dead flowers; a bowl 
of shaved ice, exhaling a cool steam. In clear 
basins, thin depths of white Assyrian rose waters 
lie. The fire burns clear; the logs are of white pine. 

About a goblet, spilling a thick cluster of lemon- 
pale grapes, lie masses of gardenias. 

Upon a couch of dull cloth, a fan of cocque, as 
crisp as chalk, has been tossed. 

Tne double windows look out upon trees sharp 
with ice. The curtains at these windows are so 
thick that they might have been lifted from a pan 
of milk on a dairy-maid’s thumb. 

By these curtains, in draperies somber and 
lusterless, paces Lady Fiora Silvertree. She is 
austere, beautiful and passionless; she is thin 
beyond necessity. Her sockets, moving, touch off 
light where her knee bends in her gown. Her 
cheek bones are ivory beneath a faultless skin. 
Her light eyes are shadowed by many days of 
seclusion. In her ears tremble crystal drops, and 
her fingers are burdened to the knuckles with 
diamonds; in her hair quivers a Chinese flower 
of white jade. 

As she walks, her hands: are clasped behind 
her; impassive she is, and undisturbed. In her 
gaze there is neither interest nor the lack of it; 
a still, locked existence. 

Beside her, in precise lengths, a Russian wolf- 
hound paces, with the curve of a sickle. 

It may be noted that the mouth of Lady Fiora 
Silvertree passes out of the realm of colorless 
things, to return to them again in the curve of a 
close underlip. 

Presently a maid enters, spotless in linens. 
She arranges a chair, facing the audience. She 
places a white cushion at its foot, and a crystal 
ash-tray before it. She prepares to draw the 
curtains. 


Ti curtain is up, disclosing aroomentirely 


Lapy Fiora: What hour is it, Lily? 

Lity: It is three minutes to four o’clock, 
Madame. 

Lapy Frora: Bring, presently, two glasses 
of lime-juice, sweetened with rock-candy and 
diluted with spring water. Bring also the 
incense that does not smoke. 

Lrry: Yes, madame. (She leaves the room, 
returning with a censor. In a few moments she 
announces Major Ottoman, a tall man in the 
white liveries of a high military order in the 
country of Avalon.) 

OttoMAN (bowing deeply): Madame. 

Lavy Fiora: Please sit down: for the time 
being I will stand. 

OrtoMaN (seating himself, uncomfortably): 
Today is the last day of the year—I have 
been commanded to present myself to you, 
Madame, in order— 

Lavy Fiora: Exactly, they were my orders, 
but before you continue, I wish to acquaint 
you with the real gravity of the situation. 
(Lily enters, with two crystal goblets of lime-juice 
and water. Placing them on a small table, she 
leaves the room.) I am Lady Fiora Silvertree, 
the most beautiful and the coldest woman in 
Avalon. Once, I was followed on the streets 
by multitudes. All the men in Avalon pur- 





By DJUNA BARNES 


sued me, old men, young men. They hung 
upon my every word. Men named their chil- 
dren for me: for me was the festival of flowers. 
That was ten years ago. I, sir, gave up the 
life of passion and emotion ten years ago today, 
knowing how base, how shallow man is and 
how his word goes for naught, and how lies 
alone make progress from mouth to mouth, 
and that there is wisdom in no one. I came 











LADY FIORA SILVERTREE 


The exquisite and frozen-hearted 
heroine of this strange drama, sniffing 
a scentless crystal flower in the con- 
servatory of her ice-palace in Avalon 
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here and I had the doors locked and the win- 
dows screened by eighty yards of stuffed silk, 
that I might not behold the false seasons pass 
and go. Winter alone is to my liking, and for 
her alone I permit my curtains to be drawn. 


‘It is now the time of ice. White ice pleases me. 


I chose this cloistered abode, which is like 
the virgin mind of a child of no hours, thought- 
less and unprejudiced and blank, and here I 
walk the year away, seeing no one but my maid 
and speaking to no one save her; she answer- 
ing only when I command her so to do. Here, 
one day, away from the senseless devotion of 
men and of the city, I, Fiora Silvertree, shall 
die, please God, and ascend to heaven, without 
a last word, without a philosophy. Neither 
shall I be burdened with a fanatical love for 
another, I shall ascend simply, as a featherless 
arrow, intent upon no target. 

OtToMAN (leaning forward): And madame 
has never known what it was to love a man, 
the frenzied pursuit of love? 

Lapy Fiora (coldly, lowering her thin lids): 
You are impudent, sir, no one is permitted to 
question me. Nevertheless, this once, because 
I have never seen you before and never shall 
again, I will answer you. I loved a man once. 
His name was Lucien: he and I loved as no 
others in the world have ever loved before. 
I reverenced his love, but I had firmly resolved 
to remain celibate. Then I came here, and 
here I have remained. 

OrtromMAN: And once, every year— 

Lapy Fiora (interrupting): Once, every 


year, on that year’s last day, a messenger 
comes to me from the outer world, to tell me 
one thing, and one thing only; the most impor- 
tant tidings for the past twelve months in 
Avalon. This, then, I would know of you. 

OrroMAN: And what have the nine other 
messages been, madame? 

Lapy Fiora (wearily, and touching with chill 


finger-tips the pearls of her close corsage): For 


ten years there has been nothing but repetition. 
No one has brought me tidings of anything 
save that which I knew full well. No happen- 
ing worthy to pierce a virgin’s ear that has 
known silence for three hundred and sixty-four 
days. Nine different messengers have come, 
as you have come today, and each, unknown 
to the other, has brought the same message, 
couched in the same terms: “The men of 
Avalon cry out for Fiora’s beauty. And one— 
heartbrokened, bereft—who goes by the name 
of Lucien, stands before the Virgin in the 
cathedral crying softly into the stuff of his 
sleeve, vowing eternal love to Lady Fiora.” 

OTTOMAN (sipping the iced lime): It is indeed 
an insult to a recluse of celibate mind. 

Lapy Fiora: You are the first of my messen- 
gers who has been allowed to speak so many 
words beside the point. 

OttoMAN: Madame, I am humbled. (Offer- 
ing her a cigarette.) Will you? 

Lapy Fiora: I never smoke. 

Ottoman: Why? 

Lapy FioraA: You have too many questions. 
Still I will answer you. Know then that I do 
not smoke because it turns the white of the eye 
a saffron color, not to my liking. 

OttToMAN (lighting his cigarette): May I? 

Lapy Fiora: Certainly. And now perhaps 
it were well you should tell me of the great 
events that have come to pass in Avalon for 
the twelve-month past. 

OTTOMAN (rising and bowing): As you will, 
madame, and this time I think I have news 
that will please you. (He speaks in a tone quite 
devoid of interest.) This thing was not so until 
the trees hardened and the ground thickened 
and the time of snow was upon us. But now 
it is. The men of Avalon no longer speak of 
you. They have ceased mourning your lost. 
beauty: and Lucien has quite forgotten you. 

Lapy Fiora (her hand is at her throat; her 
pale eyes darkening, the red of her lips a most 
dangerous scarlet): I thank you. (They bow, 
and Ottoman passes out silently. For a moment 
she is alone. She does not move. She seems not 
to take breaths, then, furiously, like one gone mad, 
she begins to tear off her earrings, her pearls, and 
to loosen the locks of her hair. She overturns the 
goblet of white grapes. She commands her Rus- 
sian wolf-hound to cease his pacing, and hangs 
upon the bell-cord until Lily enters, clasping her 
hands.) Quick, quick! 

Lity: Madame, madame. What is it? 

Lapy Fiora: Fool, have you no blood in you; 
no heat? Bring me my scarlet dress, my golden 
slippers, and my mantle of lavender brocade. 

Lity (wringing her hands): Oh! madame, 
madame what will you do? 

Lapy Fiora: Walk in the streets again, 
little goose; seek Lucien—and warmer weather; 
there is too much white ice in my spine. (She 
begins to unfasten her bodice.) 

CURTAIN 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Ruth St. Denis in the Dance of the Gitana 


One of the Characterizations Perfected in the Dancer’s Recent Successful European Tour 
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Say It With Music—The Words Don’t Matter 


Or, The Strange Disappearance of the Popular Song in America 


(YPNHE popular song is never forgotten— 
[ec in public. Great events and seven- 
day-wonders pass into oblivion. Hobson 
who was a hero became a _ prohibitionist, 
Aguinaldo a good citizen McKinley a martyr 
—but Good-bye, Dolly Gray, and Just Break the 
News to Mother are immortal in our private 
memories and around them crystallize the 
sights and sounds and smells, the very quality 
of the air we breathed when these songs were 
in their high day. A more judicious pen than 
mine may write about these songs without 
sentimentality; I cannot. For in addition to 
the pathos of timé past, something else brings 
an air of gentle melancholy to ‘“‘words and 
music”. In recent years a change has come 
and the popular song is no longer written to 
be sung, but to be played. The new song that 
can’t be sung has virtues of its own—on the 
whole they are virtues I prefer. But I doubt 
whether it will ever be, as the old song was, 
a clue to the social history of our time. 

The popular song is so varied, so full of 
interest, that for a moment at least one can 
pretend that it isn’t vulgar, detestable, the 
ruin of musical taste, and a symptom of de- 
generacy; pretend also that Less Than the 
Dust isn’t more artistic than Swanee. Since 
the Spanish American War the American 
popular song (including the foreign song popu- 
lar in America) has undergone the most 
interesting modulations; it has expressed 
everything except fin de siécle. Out of the 
Nineties persisted a characteristic song: Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay, the chorus and tune of which, 
woven into mysterious words about “three 
little niggers in a peanut shell” I must have 
heard at the same time as Daisy with its glori- 
fication of the simple life ‘‘on a bicycle built for 
two”. Since then, for a rough generalization, 
we have had three types of popular song: the 
exotic-romantic, the sentimental, and the 
raggy-gay. The sentimental song we have al- 
ways with us. “That sweet melody with a 
strong mother appeal” is advertised on the 
back of “‘Those Black Boy Blues” and Irving 
Berlin writes When I Lost You between Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band and Some Sunny Day. 
At moments it is dominant; and a fake ballad 
and a simple and uninteresting tune combine 
to make After the Ball, by Charles K. Harris, a 
world wonder. Or we have a simplification of 
the whole history of romantic love in Love Me 
and the World is Mine. The curious about social 
life in America may compare this song with 
I’m Just Wild About Harry. 


What Can’t Be Said Can Be Sung 


EAUMARCHAIS, who knew no jazz, 

makes Figaro say that what can’t be said 
can be sung—and this applies far more to the 
sentimental than to the obscene. Think of the 
incredible, the almost unspeakable idea in the 
following, presumably spoken by a father to 
a child: 


Down in the City of Sighs and Tears 
Down by the White Light’s Glare, 
Down in the something of wasted years, 
You'll find your mamma there! 


Or consider the pretty imagery and emotion of 
I’m Tying the Leaves, as sung by a precocious 
and abominable child who has been told that 
mother will die when the leaves begin to fall. 


By GILBERT SELDES 


It would be easy to say that these songs are 
gone never to return; but it was only two years 
ago that They Needed a Songbird in Heaven— 
so God Took Caruso Away (“idea suggested 
by George Walter Brown” to the grateful 
composers). I do not dare to contemplate 
A Baby’s Prayer at Twilight or to wonder what 
constituted the Curse of an Aching Heart; but 
history has left on record the chorus of 

My Mother was a Lady 

Like yours, you will allow, 

And you may have a sister who needs 

protection now; 

I’ve come to this great city 

To find a brother dear, 

And you wouldn’t dare insult me, sir, 

If Jack were only here. 


It was for songs like this that a masterpiece in 
another genre, the burlesque popular song, was 
created. [ have heard A Working Girl Was 
Leaving Home credited to the brothers Smith 
(the boys the mother-in-law joke invented, 
according to George Jean Nathan, and for 
their sins they should have written this song) 
and to the late Tiny Maxwell, and to an un- 
identified English source. Its title and 
chorus at least are immortal: 
(Then to him these proud words this girl did 
say): 

Farewell villain, go your way, 

For I can no longer stay, 

Though you may be a marquis or a earl. 

You may tempt the upper classes 


With your villainous de-mi tasses 
But Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl. 


The cure for the sentimental song is the 
ironic; and irony, it happens, is not what 
America lives on. Even so mild an English 
example as Waiting at the Church gained its 
popularity chiefly from the excellent tag line: 

Can’t get away 

To marry you to-day, 

My wife won’t let me. 
Yet appearing from time to time we had a sort 
of frank destruction of sentimentality in our 
songs. Some, like J Picked up a Lemon in the 
Garden of Love, appeal directly to the old 
“peaches” tradition; but we went further. In 
the same year as the romantic Beautiful Garden 
of Roses—it was one of the early years of the 
dance craze—we heard “Who are you with 
tonight, tonight . . .” down to “Will you tell 
your wife in the morning / Who you are with 
to-night?” and the music perceptibly winked 
at the words. I Love My Wife, (but Oh you 
Kid!) had little quality, but the dramatization 
of an old joke in My Wife’s Gone to the Country 
rose to a definite gaiety in the cry of Hooray! 
Hooray! So, too, one line in the chorus of 
I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now, a song 
which skilfully builds up a sentimental situa- 
tion in order to tear it down with two words: 

Wonder who’s looking into her eyes, 
Breathing sighs, telling lies . . . 

where the music pretended to make no differ- 
ence between the last two phrases, except for 
broadening, softening, sweetening the second. 
Yet another in the malicious mould is Who 
Paid the Rent for Mrs. Rip Van Winkle (when 
Rip Van Winkle Went Away)—unforgettable 
for the tearing upward phrase to a climax in 
the first Rip with a parallel high note on the 
second. 


The characteristic of these songs is that 
they were rather like contemporary fiction 
in giving form to social phenomena without 


“expressing approval or disapproval. Eternal 


love and fidelity go by the board with “the 
dreamy, peachy, creamy / Vision of pure de- 
light” the companion who will not be men- 


tioned to “your wife in the morning”. “Tell 
me, Mister, /Is it your sister...” Well, 
hardly. 


There were, beside these realistic treatments 
of marriage (I continue the professorial tone) 
a few slightly suggestive songs, and these also 
were opposed to current morality, and these 
also were popular. One was called, I think, 
Billy, and purported to be a statement of 
virginal devotion: ‘‘ And when I walk, I always 
walk with Billy . . .” and so following, to 
‘And when I sleep, I always—dream of Bill.” 
There were delicious implications in Row, 
Row, Row, as Al Jolson sang it; earlier still 
was Hattie Williams’ song, Experience. The 
persistence of these songs is something of a 
miracle and the shade of difference between 
the permissible and the impossible is of vast 
importance in the success of a song. About 
fifteen years separate Who Are You With 
To-night (I quote all these songs from memory, 
but I am fairly sure about the grammar of 
this one; if it was printed “whom” it was 
sung “who”’?) and He May be Your Man (but 
he comes to see me sometimes) and the second 
song is more explicit; when Edith Wilson 
sang the repeat chorus it shocked her audience. 
Essentially it is the same thing, only fifteen 
years ago the questionable stanza would have 
been left to the unauthorized street version. 


The Tribe of Hiawatha 


_ exotic-romantic song in America has 
little to do with all of this. Before the 
professional glorification of our separate states 
began, we had the series of Indian songs of 
which Neil Moret’s Hiawatha is the outstand- 
ing exemplar. The stanza is almost as hard to 
sing as The Star Spangled Banner; the chorus 
-—it is always the chorus which makes a song— 
is banal, a pure rum-tum-tiddy. Yet it was 


more than popular for it engendered a hundred ° 


others. Cheyenne and (musically) Rainbow are 
its descendants. Hiawatha bewilders and 
baffles the searcher after causes; but its bad- 
ness as-a song explains why the Indian song 
was submerged presently in the great wave 
of negro songs which have shown an amazing 
vitality, have outlived the Hawaiian exotic, 
and with marvelous adaptability (aided by 
one great natural advantage—the music) have 
lived through to the present day. 

The negro song is partly, but not purely 
exotic. Remembering that songs are written 
on Forty-fifth street in New York and put 
over in New York cabarets, it is easy to see 
how California in September (a dreadful song) 
and Carolina (I recall five songs embodying 
the name of that state; the latest is superb) 
are also exotic; and how Over on the Jersey Side 
and songs about Coney Island came to be 
written to glorify New York as a summer 
resort. The rustic period,-again, reacts against 
sophistication as In the Shade of the Old A pple 
Tree reacts against the exoticism of the 

(Continued on page 106) 
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College Loyalty 


VANITY FAIR 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Being an Alumnus 


Re-unions, Commencements and Gradua- 

tion Exercises. Alumni, all over the 
country, are flocking back to the arms of 
their various Alma Maters, their hearts alight 
with the enthusiasm which has been naturally 
bred and carefully cultivated. It is a beautiful 
feeling. There is something fine and loyal and 
idealistic about all this devotion to a great, 
o’ershadowing influence of which one is but an 
infinitesimal part. Despite the animadversions 
of Messrs. Edison and Ford, one of the advan- 
tages of being a college graduate is the pleasant 
knowledge that you are one. 

My own college horizon is tinged with the 
blue of Yale whence I graduated, magnu cum 
rowdy, more than two decades ago. Naturally, 
blue is my favorite color, the elm my favorite 
tree and the bull-dog my king of beasts. The 
mere pleasure of contemplating a violet, an 
elm-tree or a bull-dog completely repudiates 
all college critics. When I see the three in 
combination, as I sometimes do, I am speech- 
less with delight. Again, frogs give me that 
peculiarly intense joy possible only to the sons 
of Elihu, for our college cry has its origin from 
the classic ‘batrachians of Aristophanes. But 
I could go on indefinitely with these spiritual 
and mental pleasures which are brought to 
mind during these late Spring days. - 

In a more tangible way there are numerous 
practical advantages inherent in one’s college 
fellowship, such as the ability to obtain seats 
for intercollegiate athletic contests, the big 
foot-ball games and the races at Poughkeepsie 
or New London. Then there is the college club 
with its many conveniences, its luncheons, 
smokers, baths, unlimited supply of free note- 
paper and quiet library where one may sleep 
without fear of interruption. Further ramifica- 
tions of the college society system give one 
the right to wear some particularly giddy hat- 
band or bit of jewelry—insignia which is only 
for the elect. All these things, I repeat, are 
very pleasant. 


ken are the days of College Class-days, 


The Other Side 


UT I must admit that there are definite 

disadvantages as well, disadvantages which 
actually increase in proportion to one’s college 
loyalty. It is of these, mainly, that I would 
speak, for I think that perhaps they have 
never before been collectively expressed. They 
are chiefly financial. I refer to the high cost 
of college cheer. 

Like automobiles and white flannel trousers 
it is not so much the initial cost as the up-keep. 
We graduate with a fine spirit of college loyalty 
which has usually been presented to us by in- 
dulgent parents. Alas, we soon find ourselves 
in the position of the small town with the 
large library which it cannot afford to main- 
tain. I recall that certain thrifty communities 
politely refused the offer of a Carnegie Memo- 
rial on the ground that they could not afford 
to be educated in that way. I am not sure but 
that many college graduates find themselves 
in the same boat. They ought to be endowed. 
In my own case I am positive about it. 

Looking back over the calendar months of 
the year I cannot recall one which has not 
brought with it a special appeal for funds 
for some worthy object. It has become so 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


that I know at a glance the touch of the Uni- 
versity typewriter. Through the enclosing 
walls of the long official envelope emanates a 
chill due to the anticipation of an urgent re- 
quest to come across, with which I cannot 
possibly comply. All this is a terrific strain on 
one’s loyalty. If it would only crack! But it 
doesn’t. There is the pain of it. 

First and foremost among my own spiritual 
obligations comes the Alumni Fund. This is 
really a part of the University itself, the 
definite, economic partnership between stu- 
dents, faculty, corporation and alumni. It is 
necessary and beautiful; I know that when I 
read the annual letter, signed by the President, 
I am overcome with anguish and remorse. The 
needs are so many and my means so small. 
In my mind’s eye I picture the campus in ruins 
—or falling to decay, the recitation halls 
bursting with an oversupply of pupils, the 
windows forced out like the elbows of an old 
coat. This conjures up a pitiful vision of the 
teachers, tottering to their classes, clad in 
rags, faint from hunger, their families starving 
for bread and an increase of salary. Believe 
me, back of this morbid exaggeration, is much 
truth. Of that, too, I am certain. 

On top of the annual report comes a special, 
personal letter from my Class fund agent. 
This is of the cheery sort, even harder to bear 
than the pathetic. It begins, “Here we are 
again, back at the old stand!” and goes on to 
say, “I am relying absolutely on you to hold 
the old class-standard right up where it has 
always been.” This sort of thing invariably 
reduces me to tears. 

The University to which I pay my allegiance 
fosters an extension in far-off China, which has 
its own peculiar and pressing needs. From 
time to time I am seriously worried as to 
whether or not I am doing my full duty 
toward the mild-eyed Mongolians who, I am 
assured, are thirsty for occidental training. 
This phase of the Eastern situation makes me 
well-nigh desperate. The mournful cry of un- 
counted millions of Chinese rings on my 
anguished ears. Shall I be the one to doom 
them to perpetual coolie-dom or deny them a 
future above the estate of laundry-man? 
With sorrow I must admit that, up to date, 
it would so seem. 

Closer at home and, therefore, less easily 
put aside is the call of one’s college fraternal 
order. Plans for the new building “are now 
completed” and all that is needed to put the 
beloved Society where it belongs is the raising 
of the trifling sum of $250,000. Every man is 
expected, nay, demanded to do his duty. By 
some occult method of divination the chairman 
of the Building Fund Committee has arrived 
at a definite figure which he thinks each indi- 
vidual ought to give. Nothing has ever flat- 
tered me more than some of these estimates. 

Supplementing the general Alumni Fund is 
the local organization, in my case that of 
Westchester County. In addition to small 
yearly dues and an occasional banquet these 
chapters support numerous scholarships by 
which worthy high-school boys are assisted 
through college. The idea of not doing one’s 
bit in this good work is odiously distasteful 
but it is amazing how swiftly the months pass 
after signing along the dotted line and the 


morning’s mail brings the notice that “your | 


annual scholarship pledge is now due.” Of 


course you had completely forgotten it. It is | 
just One more little weight added to the 


camel’s back. 


Occasionally I have calls at my office which | 
show how closely other collegians are keeping © 
in touch with me. When a name on a card | 


is brought to my desk with the information 


that the bearer represents a business matter © 
in connection with New Haven I immedi- | 








ately experience the old sinking sensation. | 


On one occasion my visitor was an elderly © 


frock-coated gentleman who from top-hat to — 


lacquered shoes breathed distinction and afflu- 
ence. 
Faculty, no less, probably come to offer me a 
degree.” 
cealed a panoramic, forty-volume book-pros- 
pectus which, unfolded, spread like a gigantic 
accordion over my entire establishment. The 
text dealt with the history of our country and 
was personally vouched for by leading college 
authorities. It seemed an act of shameful dis- 
loyalty to refuse my signature but, pale with the 
strain of the moment, I succeeded in so doing. 


A Touching Intimacy 


{ 
€ 


“Aha,” thought I, ‘“a member of the | 


But no; the frock-coat cleverly con- | 


Af other times I have been cornered by pink- | 


cheeked youths, fresh from the academic 
groves, who felt sure that I would like to have 
an advertisement in, or at least a subscription 
to, this or that undergraduate magazine. In- 
deed, so I should. I can imagine nothing nicer 
than a neat card announcing “George S. 
Chappell, Architect and Author. Bungalows 
while you wait. Try out Snappy Short Stories, 
the Old Eli Quality.” But this would not be 
ethical and, on such occasions, I am nothing if 
not ethical. 

As the years flit on toward my twenty-fifth 
reunion I am faced with the appalling knowl- 
edge that at that time my class will be ex- 
pected to make a stupendous gift to the Uni- 
versity. This has become a hallowed custom. 
I may not live until then. There are moments, 
when, as I consider the hundreds of things I 
should like to give to, that I feel as if I should 
not last through the day. The expense of 
educating my own son is a tremendous com- 
plication. Am I doing right in leading him 
into this same coil of circumstance? There is a 
fearful question. Right or wrong the spirit of 
loyalty will doubtless lead me to strain every 
nerve to give him the same advantages—and 
obligations—that I have had. It is at least 
my sincere hope that ere he graduates I may 
have been able to set in motion the functioning 
of an entirely new fund which I know will 
appeal to thousands. This is to be known as 
The Yale Alumni Loyalty Fund, the interest 
of which shall be devoted to paying the sub- 
scriptions of graduates of proven loyalty the 
world over. Just how the principal will be 
raised I have not decided; probably by assess- 
ing wealthy and disloyal alumni—or perhaps 
the Rockefeller Foundation will help us out. 

In any case the thing must be done. Other- 
wise, if I am able to struggle along until my 
Twenty-fifth, I shall return to New Haven 
where, after three days of violent loyalty, 
I shall give a long cheer with “ Bankrupt”’ on 
the end of it—and then end it all. 
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Two Views of a Bohemian Studio Party 


Here, dear readers, is what you believe a Studio Party to be: 


The lady with the sheet music is singing—in a voice of fire and pearl—a beautiful and 
heart-breaking song. Arpeggios drip from the fingers of the youth in the plaid trousers. 
Against the great window lies the new and brittle moon. Beautiful paintings glow 
on the walls. No word is spoken. The perfect coffee is very hot, and served in 
delicate cups. Over all is a great reverence for art and beauty. Everybody is happy 


And here, on the other hand, is what a Studio Party really is: 


The pipes of the gentlemen exhale the odors of the Stygian Lake. The ladies on 
the divan loudly converse, chiefly upon the horrors of the singing. The pianist 
is two bars ahead of the soprano. The gentlemen are discussing where they 
can get the most food for the least money. Amateurish art disfigures the walls. 
The coffee is cold: the chairs hard: the boredom intolerable. Everybody is miserable 
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VANITY FAIR 


Joseph Conrad — A Master of Ships and of Story 


The Extraordinary Career of a Pole Who Became a Great English Novelist 


NE would have said at the first blush that 
QO a Polish sea-captain was improbable. 

Maritime traditions are rarely strong in 
those countries in which it is not possible to 
take the children to the seaside, although there 
was once a Servian Navy which ran to a couple 
of gunboats on the Danube, and the descend- 
ants of William Tell fly the Swiss ensign at 
the main (or is it the peak?) of a revenue-cutter 
on Lake Maggiore. But the vivacious country- 
men of M. Paderewski belong essentially to 
terra firma; and even if, in rare instances, they 
take to the water, you would expect to find 
them in the Illyrian coasting service rather 
than the more drab surroundings of a British 
merchantman. So Mr. Conrad has been un- 
likely from the beginning of the chapter. 

But the oddity of his first career pales into 
commonplace beside the singular quality of his 
second. It was strange enough for a young man 
from Poland to graduate in the Narrow Seas 
and then to beat up and down the world in 
British sailing-ships. The Partition of Poland 
has rarely taken its victims so far afield as 
Singapore, and Dutch officials in Sourabaya 
hardly expect their callers to display any de- 
gree of familiarity with the Confederation of 
Radom and the architecture of Cracow. But 
when that remarkable shipmaster took to 
writing novels in his cabin, one might.reason- 
ably have felt that he was endangering his 
Board of Trade certificate. The Merchant 
Shipping Act contained no express prohibition 
of literary pursuits, although, doubtless, it has 
since been amended in view of Mr. Conrad’s 
grave example. But his proceedings were, to 
say the least, highly unusual; and when he 
aggravated the rash experiment by writing 
with rare distinction in a foreign language, the 
whole affair began to look positively queer. 


Conrad’s Strangest Romance 


T is an odd story, odder by far than any that 

Mr. Conrad has written; and it would re- 
quire all the slow march of his gradual narra- 

. tive method to make it credible. But it is quite 

true; and as one writes, his strange example 
may be encouraging Czech cabin boys and 
Croatian boatswains to read their Ollendorf 
and (by a natural sequence) to buy pens, ink 
and paper, and become English authors. We 
can only hope, if Mr. Conrad is a fair sample 
of the bulk, that they will succeed. There is a 
sinister rumor that the vested interests of the 
Authors Society have petitioned the Board of 
Trade to schedule the British novel as a key 
industry for protection under the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act. But, given the almost total 
illiteracy of our masters, the intrigue will prob- 
ably fail. Mr. Conrad, at any rate, is a shining 
demonstration of the blessings of literary Free 
Trade. 

There is a queer diffidence in his earlier 
work which seems to mark the slow steps of a 
conscious beginner. You will find that in al- 
most every story down to a date well on in his 
career he has chosen to place the narrative in 
the mouth of some casual raconteur. He seems 
to avoid coming on the stage himself to say 
his piece, as the indomitable Captain Marlow 
waves a slow cigar and does the author’s work 
for him in a long, unfolding story. One would 
like some Conrad Society to give a public 





By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


reading of, say, Lord Jim, if only in order to 
settle the vexed question of how long it really 
was that Marlow’s friends sat round on that 
veranda whilst he talked the slow tale. But one 
feels that there is more than that in Mr. Con- 
rad’s indirect method. His imitators (and in 





Sight | 
By LEonrE ADAMs | 


HEN work was done I fed the work- 
ing beast, 

And passed the dead town in its misty 
shroud, 

And saw streets run to stars, and in the 
east 

The moon drift up as wavering as a cloud. 

How many times ending the amber day 

I'd walked with this flat heart and this 
dry stare, 

And reckoning with the chances of the 
way, 

Beauty, that had no edges anywhere. 

And loveliness, born fresh with every 
sun, 

How blindly passed out of your gleaming 
air, 

There where my poor dulled sands ac 
counted run, 

O how of morning made a thoroughfare! 

And how forgot the mountainy wood this 
day, 

Which the clear summoner day by day 
bereaves, 

And through the shadowy air, as gently 
lay 

The body of summer, drop its gilded 
leaves. 

And for these hours while dearest things 
decayed, 

I am requited in a curious money. 

While fruits sucked upthe sun, and 
birds late played, 

And bees have sealed their wild, clear, 
yellow honey. 








J 





some of his later work he has almost become 
one of his own imitators) love to employ it as 
a piece of subtlety. There is an ingenious fas- 
cination about straining a thin trickle of nar- 
rative through the minds of two or three inter- 
mediate narrators. It is a problem after the 
heart of Mr. Henry James; and he seems to 
find a mild delight in fiddling with the magic- 
lantern and bewildering his public by interpos- 
ing fresh characters, like colored slides, between 
the simple story and its simpler reader. 


His Art of Cautious Subtlety 


UT it is cynical to conclude that Mr. Con- 

rad set simply out to subtilize schooiboy 
stories of tropical adventure, to play at pirates 
with the air of a philosopher, to disguise a hero 
of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne as a victim of Mr. 
Henry James. Young men with adolescent 
tongues in beardless cheeks do things like that 
in Chelsea. But a Master in the Merchant 
Service writing in the privacy of his cabin does 
not play such tricks. One conjectures that 
Captain Marlow and the whole shadowy host 


of his successors, who give to Mr. Conrad’s | 
work its peculiar indirect flavor, were invented | 
because the author feared to trust his knowl- | 
edge of a strange language to the adventure of | 
direct description. He knew that he could con- | 
verse well enough in English; and he cautiously © 
resolved, as one seems to see his design, that his © 


stories should be told in conversation. 


That caution may well have been the origin | 
of his method, of the rambling hearsay diction © 
in which we get the shadow pantomime of © 
Lord Jim and Almayer and Mr. de Barral and 
his inscrutable daughter. But if he was ner- | 


vous about his literary manner, there was no 
need for diffidence about the matter. 


of precisely the right type. 


world, the rich, exotic tastes of the later Nine- 


teenth Century. The subjects of Queen Vic- © 


toria began to thirst, after the First Jubilee, 


for color. They turned wearily from the mild, | 
domesticated fiction of the day, and thirsted, © 


with Mr. Browning, for places and times 
‘‘When red and blue were indeed red and blue.” 


Even the Monarchy responded briskly to their 
demand, and offered them the flags and bright 
triumphal arches of the Second Jubilee, with 
lots and lots of colored gentlemen on horse- 
back. And there was a corresponding dash of 
the exotic in almost all the literature which 
they consumed. Those were the days when 
Mr. Kipling’s Indian skies were blue, and he 
painted towns and uniforms and maps a deep, 
deep red. Mr. G. W. Steevens described the 
sunshine at Omdurman; and even Mr. Steven- 
son was teaching his readers to forget the gray 
half-tones of Scotland in the bright light of 
Samoa. 
Acceptance Reluctant but Just 


S° Mr. Conrad was well in the latest vogue 
when he came upon London with a remark- 
able prose style and a vivid memory of the 
Dutch East Indies. Imperialism was slightly 
affronted by the revelation that the British 
flag had omitted to wave in a region where the 
sun so manifestly never set. But the brilliant 
oddity of the scene, the mild Malays, the 
bright blue sea, the deep green jungle, and the 
sinister Arab traders were a noble compensa- 
tion; and a generation which was always fas- 
cinated by queer names (it fought for months 
for Buluwayo, and almost went to war for 
Fashoda) yielded to the exotic attractions of 
Samarang and Sourabaya and the slow waters 
of the Pantai. 

Yet it was slow to discover Mr. Conrad. 
He had trailed his puppets up and down the 
Archipelago, and set them dancing on a narrow, 
sloping stage in South America, and even 
brought them home to see the Russian Revolu- 
tion before it really found him. His mastery 
of English was perfect, and his indirect method 
had ceased to be a precaution of language and 
become a form of literature, when they all 
realised, on the appearance of Chance, that he 
was a man to be read. He had been talked 
about for years; but respectful allusions in 
cultivated conversation are a meager substitute 
for royalties, and before 1913 Mr. Conrad had 

(Continued on page 102) 





The E 
goods which he brought to market in 1895 were | 
One can hardly | 
realise in these days, when a novelist can make © 
a name by depicting a typist in the Under- | 
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The German “Babbitt” on the Stage 


The Modern Middle Class Man Caricatured by Grosz and Goll in Terms of Radios, Machinery and Suburban Bricks 


HERE has been perhaps, in the whole 
Tristory of the satire of the bourgeois, so 

popular during the last half century, no 
caricatures so cruel and so harsh as Ivan Goll’s 
new expressionistic play, Methusalem, or the 
Eternal Burgher, now being presented in Berlin. 
Neither the Czapeks in The Insect Comedy nor 
Sinclair Lewis in Main Street and Babbitt has 
done anything so thoroughgoing, so ferocious 
and so daring in technique. 

Methusalem is the type of industrial autom- 
aton which the nineteenth century gave to 
literature and which the twentieth century is 
determined to destroy. He is the successful 
middle class merchant whom Ibsen has im- 
mortalized in The Pillars of Society, the citadel 
of .sobriety, respectability, moral stability. 
He is, in short, the animate symbol of all that 
which the younger generation is accustomed to 
do without. Shaw has pulled his nose in Eng- 
land, Dreiser has buffeted him in America, and 
now Goll confounds him in Germany. But 
when Shaw was through pulling his nose he 
offered him a pinch of snuff. And when 
Dreiser was weary of his pummeling he invited 
the wretched fugitive to a hand of poker. 
Only Goll remains relentless, a somber, un- 
forgiving figure in the revolt of young Germany 
against middle class concepts and middle class 
hierarchy in art and life. 

A dramatic satirist has two stratagems open 
to him. He may aim to make the spectator 
smile at the cleverness of the dramatist or 
laugh at the stupidity of the character. The 
danger in this latter manoeuvre is that the 
spectator may identify himself with the char- 
acter and be impolite enough to laugh instead 
at the author. Shaw avoided this pitfall by 
choosing the first method. Goll saved him- 
self by exaggerating his personages out of all 
immediate recognition. As a substitute for 
the slapstick of Aristophanes and Moliére, he 
adopted a super-realism which translates itself 
into unashamed caricature. Instead of human 
beings, he offers his audience the animated 
posturings of crude, mechanical puppets. In- 
stead of the intricate overtones of dramatic 
contact he presents an elemental juxtaposition 
of naked instincts. Conscious and subcon- 
scious move side by side through the aid of 
the motion picture screen. The hideous, the 
vulgar, the inane, the irrational—all are 
paraded nakedly, viciously, without their cus- 
tomary veil of pathetic futility. A stereotyped, 
mechanized world clatters upon the stage with 
all the outward semblance of middle class 
garniture. It is a degraded, impossible world. 
And yet realism has not been perverted. It 
has only been sifted, focussed. A clanking 
skeleton has been strung up before the foot- 
lights. It is not the whole skeleton. But it is 
recognizable. It ishuman. It is contemporary. 


A Domestic Scene 


eee, the primeval burgher of 
all time, and his wife Amalie are scored 
in ludicrous outline in the very first scene. 
The former is revealed in a broad, upholstered 
armchair, buried beneath an avalanche of 
newspapers, from which only his gigantic cigar 
and a gouty foot protrude. His wife is equally 
concealed behind a casing of blatant silks and 
jewels: 








By SINCLAIR DOMBROW 








FELIX 


The modern efficient young man is 

presented as an amalgam of fectory 

bricks and iron casings with a mega- 

phone for a méuth and machinery 
for viscera 





METHUSALEM 
The successful merchant: a human 
beer cask with a spigot in his side, 
decorated with lodge insignia and the 
iron cross 





THE STUDENT 
An ill-educated young radical, sloppily 
dressed, with bad teeth, but pvo- 
truding upon the world the enlighten- 
ment of his penny candle 








AMALIE. Not even the tiniest murder in 
the papers? 

METHUSALEM. Seven marks fifty. 

AMALIE. The noodles? 

METHUSALEM. Oleomargarine. 

AMALIE. If only somebody would invent 
umbrellas made of celluloid. 

METHUSALEM. Is our new servant girl 
blond? 

AMALIE. That would just suit you, you 
wretch. Nineteen marks a month she wants. 

METHUSALEM (turning the pages of the 
newspaper). A murder! 

AMALIE. Where? Quick, read it! 

METHUSALEM. She lay naked by the door. 

AMALIE. Shameless hussy. 

METHUSALEM. Isn’t the goulash ready yet? 
(turning the pages) New tax on beer. 

AMALIE. We shall go bankrupt. Are there 
any other deaths announced? 

METHUSALEM. Postmaster Boenchen. 

AMALIE. What! Mercy me! At this time of 
the year! It is too early for winter hats. 

METHUSALEM. Where are my salts? 

(A piano is heard in the next room.) 

AMALIE (listening). A genius, our Ida. 

METHUSALEM. Devil of a trick, with me 
paying twenty marks an hour. 

AMALIE. She will marry a rich man. 

METHUSALEM. Devil of a trick, with such 
parents. Mmmmm! my foot! 

AMALIE (starts up and hurries out). The 
goulash! The goulash is burning! 


In addition to the use of dreams and visions 
thrown upon the screen, Goll presents the 
secret mental processes of his puppets by em- 
ploying a multiple ego. In a love scene be- 
tween Ida, the romantic daughter of Methusa- 
lem, and a cynical student, the latter is sliced 
up into three identical figures, compounding 
his:“*I’’,, his. ““You’’, and his “He”. A few 
lines will suffice to illustrate the dramatist’s 
device: 


Ipa. I danced to you across the streets. 
The paving stones were rubies. 
Maybells sounded in my heart. 

His You (with a gesture of bathos). I waited 


six thousand years for the street car to bear - 


my love to you. 
Ipa. Do you also write sonnets? 
His You. I bring you all the forests of 
romance 
With white deer of glass. 
His I. At any rate that’s cheaper than a 
bouquet of flowers. 
His You. In my mouth I bear glowing 
poems. 
His I. And a false bridge. 
His You. O modest beloved 
You 
Your nose 
Your throat 
Your garters 
Your fragrant limbs 
My goddess! 
His I. Why must all love become sentimen- 
tal? 
Poor creatures that barter with 
dreams! 
The princes are only phantoms. 
And love a cure for sullied blood. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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A Catalogue of Polite Pests 






Social Scourges Found in Every Metropolitan Society 





Portrayed by Fisu 
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THE LEADER OF THE PACK 


A wolf that simply will not stay away from the door is the bright 
young latter-day lad who, having accepted an invitation to dine 
with you and your lady, a trois, shows up with six friends in tow, 
who, he explains gaily, have just missed eleven trains to New 
Haven. The fact that the boys have been spending the afternoon 
in a private room at the Yale Club does not add to their eligibility 
as guests and detracts several cubits from your moral stature in 
the eyes of your innocent and outraged bride. She is particularly 
incensed at the suggestion that, in order to have more ladies 
present, the maid be made one of the party 














EAVES-DROPPING EVA 


Every girl has a friend like Eva. Eva calls you on the phone at 

eleven A. M. and, having wormed from you the secret that you 

have a peculiarly intriguing tea-date at five with your adorable 

Egbert, lo! There she is at the trysting place, listening-in avidly 

and completely blotting out the brightness of what should have 

been a gay hour. Alas, that we should be forced to say, ’twas 
Eva thus! 


HE MAKES IT CLUBS 
A fiend in human guise is Horace. the horror, who uses his club 
exclusively for oratory. Horace does not believe in little signs 
like “Silence”. Spying a group of absorbed readers he seizes the 
floor, side-walls and ceiling and plunges into an excited mono- 
logue of indefinite duration. If his audience is unresponsive he 7 Ih 


playfully pushes aside their papers and says “Now stop reading, 00 hin: lh 


you fellows, and listen to this.”’ 
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TOO MUCH TOTO 
Worse than the Lady and the Tiger is the Débutante with the 
Dog. Dorothy never goes anywhere without her Toto-kins who 
looks like a knitted pen-wiper and acts like a German practical 
joke. Dorothy says that Toto is descended from the Ming dy- 
nasty but we feel sure that he has been reading Berlin papers or 
has been viewing Mack-Sennett comics. One of his most amusing 
stunts is Table-Tipping. We don’t know which ought to be on the 

leash, Dorothy or Toto 
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A HOLD-OVER AND A HOLD-UP 


Wallace couldn’t go to the front during the Great War because 
of physical disability—fallen eyebrows or something of the sort. 
However, he showed that there was nothing the matter with his 
nerve by staying home and doing charity work. And he has never 
gotten over it. Asking for subscriptions has become a perfect 
habit with him. No matter how long he postpones the awful 
subject you know that he is coming round to it—sooner or later. 
If it would only be sooner so that you could pay him off and get 
back to the cribbage board! 


THE MOTHER OF MEN 


The maternal instinct is all very well in the nursery but when it 
is applied to adult males in the open glare of social assemblies it 
becomes one of those causes of murder which baffle criminologists. 
Ever since Thurlow called for her Mildred has been mothering 
him, straightening his coat-collar, smoothing his hair and picking 
off imaginary threads. And now, under the eye of the hostess, she 
arranges his tie and says “‘ There, now you look quite trig’. Don’t 
you just loathe the word “‘trig”’? 
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VANITY FAIR 


American Plays and English Reviewers 


The London Triumph of Eugene O’Neill’s «Anna Christie” with its American Cast 


complained so bitterly of an 

alleged English conspiracy of 
dispraise against American novel- 
ists, that I was particularly glad to 
see his fiery poll gleaming among the 
stalls at the Strand Theater in Lon- 
don, one recent night. For the lively 
applause must have convinced him 
that, towards American plays and 
players, at any rate, the British 
attitude can be generous and un- 
prejudiced. 

The occasion was the opening per- 
formance of Anna Christie, with an 
American cast; and Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
George S. Kauffman, Miss Ethel 
Levey and the many other Ameri- 
cans in the house saw their compa- 
triots achieve what was undoubt- 
edly one of the most successful 
premiéres of recent English history. 
Rarely has a London audience be- 
come so enthusiastic over any play, 
domestic or imported; rarely has 
any actress leaped to such immedi- 
ate celebrity as was acquired over- 
night by Miss Pauline Lord. 

London already owes its knowl- 
edge of the Guitrys, the Chauve 
Souris and Florence Mills to Mr. 
C. B. Cochrane; and now this versa- 
tile entrepreneur has turned aside for 
another excursus from prize-fights 
and “‘jazzaganza”, to give England 
its first full-length O’Neill play. 
Three of O’Neill’s one-act plays have 
been given by the Everyman Thea- 
tre; while The Hairy Ape and his 
other works have been spreading the 
fame of O’Neill from Chicago to 
Moscow, no London impressario had 
hitherto ventured to essay one of his long 
opera as a commercial production. 

It was a courageous undertaking, too; for 
while O’Neill’s material, like the stuff of all 
great drama, is universal in scope, he is dis- 
tinctly American in Jocale and expression. 
And with its Swedish-American patois, its 
Irish romanticism and its Minnesota street 
talk, Anna Christie is to English people a play 
not merely in one, but in several foreign 
languages. 

But any misgivings were scattered the very 
moment that Anna and old Chris walked out 
of the waterside barroom at the end of the 
first act. Meticulous observers may have kept 
count of the number of curtain calls that an 
enthusiastic audience demanded; but their 
labor would have been lost as the conclusion of 
each successive episode broke a new record for 
recalls. The finale of the play saw Miss Lord 
and the Messrs. Marion, Shannon and Hop- 
kins crossing and recrossing the Strand stage 
for ten minutes, while the curtain bobbed up 
and down as if its mechanism had discovered 
the secret of perpetual motion. The lights came 
on, but still the tribute of admiration per- 
sisted; and round the stage door there gath- 
ered a crowd whose ardor was proof even 
against the torrential downpour of a London 
spring midnight. 

The unusually distinguished first-night audi- 
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PAULINE LORD 
The American actress 
whose “Anna Chris- 
tie’ has deeply im- 
pressed British audi- 

ences 


By HARRY W. YOXALL 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY MURAY 


ence had given a spontaneous demonstration 
of its approval of the play and its acting. But 
one still waited with some nervousness for the 
professional reviewers; for it cannot be denied 
that the pens across the ocean are sometimes 
loaded with gall. Would the London critics 
fire a salute of twenty-one guns in honor of the 
visiting celebrities? Or would they trim their 
critical broadside and sink the invaders as 
ruthlessly as the audience’s obvious satisfac- 
tion would let them? 

It was with a sigh of relief that one found the 
next morning that they had criticized this 
American play and company on their own ex- 
traordinary merits, and not as an incident, sav, 
in the controversy about the Newcastle con- 
sulate or the Balfour-Harvey dispute over the 
inter-Allied debt. From the stately pronuncia- 
mento of Mr. A: B. Walkley to the snappier 
summaries of the more popular press, it was 
one chorus of praise. 

The cast, which with one important excep- 
tion was the same as that which was seen in 
New York, received even more unqualified 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


The most outstanding 
American playwright, 
whose work is now 
being produced in 
England 


praise than the play. ‘One came 
away wondering”’, wrote Mr. G. H. 
Mair, “that with all the internation- 
alization of art it should still be pos- 
sible that we could not till last night 
have known in London that an 
actress like Miss Pauline Lord was 
in existence at all... . In sheer 
technical skil] I doubt whether there 
are half a dozen artists in Europe 
who could equal her.” 

George Marion’s remarkable piece 
of character acting as the old 
Swedish father, demented by his 
fear of “dat old davil, Sea’’, seemed 
to effect the London critics with its 
pathos even more than it had their 
confréres in New York, where iis ex- 
cellence did not seem to me to meet 
with due recognition. Frank Shan- 
non as the Irish stoker also won 
many encomia, tempered by criti- 
cism that was aimed rather at the 
part than at his portrayal. Arthur 
Hurley repeated his impeccable 
thumb-nail sketch of the bartender 
with considerable success, and the 
new Marthy Owen, Miss Mildred 
Beverly, gathered up such epithets 
and such space as the critics had left 
after dealing with the play and its 
protagonists. In a less brilliant per- 
formance her particular brilliance 
would have attracted more atten- 
tion. 

Yet it was not an unintelligent 
wholesale approval that the critics 
accorded; never did the enthusiasm 
smack of a mere gesture of inter- 
national good will, intended to ap- 
pease Mr. Mencken and the other 
literary patriots. The London re- 
viewers duly noted the comparative weakness 
of the second act: they properly complained 
of the unjustifiable and uncharacteristic defer- 
ence to the happy-ending convention which 
mars the closing of the play. And they quickly 
scented the unreality of the character of Matt 
Burke, whom, for once, O’Neill seems to have 
drawn from books rather than from life. In 
comparison with the stark literalness of the 
other personae, the Irishman is a puppet from 
the imagination of J. M. Synge, with the 
phraseology of the Abbey Theatre rather than 
of the stokehold: and George Shannon is 
hardly to be blamed for the theatricality of 
diction and gesture to which the lines forced 
him. 

But these were small flies in a very large and 
very rich jar of ointment. There was only one 
thing that could have jeopardized the success 
of the evening, and that was the question of 
audibility. 

This is a question of such importance that 
it goes far beyond the bounds of this one 
instance. Americans and Englishmen seem to 
be under the delusion that because they speak 
more or less the same language they can auto- 
matically make themselves understood in each 
other’s countries. In reality there is so much 
difference in intonation, rhythm and stress 
that the unpractised ear on either side of the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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MARY DALE CLARKE 


Lady at the Piano: A Portrait 


Miss Ethel Barrymore, after a Successful Season of Shakespeare. Hauptmann and Sutro, Contemplates 
Commencing the New Season with a Play by Eugene O'Neill 
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For the up-to-date and up-in- 


the-air aviatrice, nothing is 
more comfortable or comfort- 
ing than this new helium-gas- 
filled gabardine. In case of a 
crash one has but to leap from 
the tonneau and balloon 
lightly to a landing 








Soccer-football calls for a com- 
bination of socks and boy- 
scout panties, with knees ex- 
posed. All that is needed is a 
standard Scotch-Kilty  cos- 
tume minus the Kilt and plus 
one of those loose jackets that 
look well on anything 





Ticcoeveceeceaeaeeneserererereieiciaient a Tee CLO 


Golfers should have, above all else, 
ease of motion permitting easy 
approaches. The ladies’ costume 
shown above is of the new and 
popular shade called fair-green. 
Her partner’s smart togs are more 
masculine and rough—but not 
too rough 






The “pantalon-touf- } | | \ 

fee’? which, with its ri bh 

upholstered pannier- A\ hw supreme 
effect, makes riding t players 


luxurious even for the 
most inexperienced 











Sartorial Suggestions for Athletes 
Proper Preportions of Dress and Unders for 1923 
Sketches by Sto 


The short skirt, ‘‘a 
Lenglen’’, still reigns 





Hi 


The oarsman, seen ordinarily at a 
distance, can naturally reduce his 
costume to a minimum. When 
deboated however, convention 
demands a brilliant blazer-coat 
which charms the eye and distracts 
attention from the overpowering 
presence of his legs 
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Golfing Luck 
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Wherein is Argued the Uncertain Truism that Fortune Favors the Brave 


ers. I do not myself play their game, 

though I have often read with awe the 
usually unpronounceable names of their cham- 
pions. I am sorry for them because they can 
never talk aloud about their opponents’ luck. 
Alone among games, theirs is—as I understand 
the matter—utterly inexorable, irredeemably 


I HAVE often felt very sorry for chess play- 


logical; there are no bad lies, no bunkers: 


jumped, no long putts: the best man always 
wins. 

And yet, though I have not the honor of 
knowing any chess champions, I would wager 
that they do sometimes in their secret hearts 
complain of their own or the other fellow’s 
luck. If it had not been for the most pestilent 
fortune, they would have foreseen that trap 
that was being laid for them; an unlucky 
something distracted their attention perhaps 
at the critical moment. I do not know exactly 
what form their excuses take, but, being 
human, I am sure that they cannot altogether 
dispense with cursing their luck. 

Naturally, then, we golfers—whose game, 
thank Heaven, is not like chess, but is capable 
of all sorts of ‘‘breaks”—not only think, but 
talk.a good deal about luck. And what non- 
sense we do talk about it, nonsense that makes 
us blush hotly, when the first intolerable sting 
is past. 


The Vagaries of Fortune 


ie would be pedantic to allege that there 
was no such thing as luck in golf. We all say 
that no one can hope to win a big competition 
unless the luck is running with him, but it is 
hard to define exactly what we mean. That 
precious something which we call the “run 
of the green” is for the most part impalpable. 
If a bunker yawns between me and the green; 
if I take a mashie niblick, thus advertising my 
intention of playing a high pitch; if I thereupon 
hit the ball hard along the ground, and the 
ball, taking off at exactly the right spot, leaps 
over the chasm and lies dead at the hole, then 
I cannot be heard to deny that I was lucky. 
If you—my adversary—having played the 
ideal tee-shot down the center of the fairway 
find the ball at the bottom of a deep hoof- 
mark, I may rejoice exceedingly, but I cannot 
but admit that you have been unlucky. 

But most bits of luck, one way or the other, 
are not thus obvious. It is generally held 
to be lucky if a man continually holes his putts 
at sixty feet, but this is, strictly speaking, inde- 
fensible; he has only done what he intended, 
only made a series of the most perfect imagina- 
ble strokes. When two years ago Jock Hutchi- 
son won our open championship at St. An- 
drews, he had what was generally called a won- 
derful slice of luck. At the short eighth he 
holed his pitch for a one and then at the ninth, 
which measures nearer three hundred yards 
than two, he very nearly did another one. No 
doubt, in ordinary language, he was lucky: 
yet he made one perfect shot and another so 
nearly perfect that it might cogently be 
argued that he was unlucky, in that the second 
tee-shot did not hole out as well as the first. 

Accidents of this delightful description are 
of no use, unless one is man enough to take 
advantage of them. The supreme value to 
Hutchison of those two holes in three strokes 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


lay in the time of their coming. He had not 
made a promising start, and being a very 
human as well as a very great golfer, he 
wanted a little fillip. Those two holes gave it 
to him and sent him away with a “streak” of 
winning golf. 

Somewhat similar was the piece of good 
“luck” (I put it deliberately in inverted 
commas) which befell Mr. Sweetser in his 
match with Mr. Bobby Jones at Brookline 
last summer. Here was a match that was 
bound to be a fierce one, with both players 





On First Looking Into Golf 
(With Profound A pologies to John Keats) 


By Cuartes Hanson TowNE 


UCH have I travell’d in the realms of Song, 
And many goodly games played with my 

rhyme. 

Little I dreamed that there would come a time 

When, Pegasus forgot, I would belong 

To the vast legions which forever throng 

The velvet links wrapp’d round with hills 
sublime. 

Naught knew I of that world, that glorious 
clime, 

Till I saw Vardon bold and strong. 


Then felt I like some champion on the tee, 
When a long drive gives him new hope again; 
Orlike stout Ouimet, who makes holes in three, 
And stares at the result; or Sarazen, 

Standing in triumph and in wildest glee, 
Silent, upon a green in Darien. 











wrought up to a high pitch; and at the second 
hole Mr. Sweetser played a perfect pitch, and 
the ball went in for a two. Mr. Jones played 
what, in everyday inaccurate language, was an 
equally perfect shot, but of course the ball did 
not go in—such things cannot happen twice— 
it stayed three or four inches outside. Then 
away went Mr. Sweetser with unbeatable golf, 
while his adversary made mistakes, and was 
six down at the turn. Did that one shot make 
only the difference of one hole, or of most or 
all of the half dozen? No one can say. All 
that can be said is that Mr. Sweetser made 
the very best possible use of an incident likely 
to be crucial. 


The Favored Sons of Chance 


A jee people who get the reputation of being 
lucky golfers are those who can use their 
luck. They are invariably, in my experience, 
bold players who go out envisaging victory, 
believing whole-heartedly that it is in mortals 
to command success. Of all the great players 
of my own time, one had pre-eminently the 
reputation of being lucky. This was the late 
Mr. F. G., or, as he was always called, Freddie 
Tait. And of all golfers he was the most 


quietly confident. He went out to a big match 
as to a bridal. He might and did play bad 
shots, but he never played timid ones; he was 
always giving himself a chance; and it must 
be admitted that Fortune did seem to favor 
his bravery. 


I remember two particular instances. In 
the semi-final of the Amateur Championship 


_at Hoylake, in 1898, he beat Mr. John Low at 


the twenty-second hole. In order to do that, 
he laid one very long brassey shot practically 
dead at the sixteenth. He holed one very long 
putt to save his neck at the twentieth, and put 
another brassey shot which kicked inwards 
from the pitch, quite close to the twenty-first, 
after hooking a really dreadful tee-shot out of 
bounds. Small wonder that Mr. Low took 
three putts at the twenty-second. Flesh and 
blood could bear it no more. 

And then Mr. Tait went on to Sandwich to 
play for the St. George’s Vase, which is our 
biggest amateur scoring competition recently 
won by Mr. Ouimet in impressive fashion. 
He was playing with Mr. Mure Fergusson, 
whom he had just beaten in the final of the 
Championship, and the prize lay between the 
two. All day long Mr. Fergusson had struggled 
along behind, and at length victory seemed in 
his grasp. At the thirty-sixth hole, with the 
scores level, he was lying a yard away in three; 
and Freddie, also in three, was away over the 
green, so close to the fence that he only just 
had room to take his club back. What did he 
do but hole out over hill and dale, and poor 
Mr. Fergusson missed. I do not wonder, for it 
was truly heart-breaking. That was the sort 
of thing that Freddie Tait seemed always to 
be doing, and I think he did it because he 
always contemplated doing it, and refused to 
allow the word impossible in his golfing 
vocabulary. 


Snatching Victory from Defeat 


F present-day players, Mr. Tolley has 

something of the same capacity for re- 
deeming errors by amazing shots at the last 
moment. Mr. Wethered tells a little story of 
him which is characteristic. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Club was playing for some medal of no 
great importance. The play was nearly over, 
and several people were practising putting on 
the home green. To them arrived a caddie 
with a message. Mr. Tolley had one shot to 


tie for the medal (a tee-shot of 240 yards) 


and he could not imagine how he could be ex- 
pected to hole that shot with so many idle 
persons clustering round the pin. He did 
not in fact hole it, but he was taking no 
chances; he meant to, if he could, and that is 
the frame of mind that produces, now and 
again, the shots that take the spectators’ 
breath away and snatch lost matches out of 
the fire. 

If it is the brave men who get called lucky, 
the reverse does not always hold good. There 
are some who are called unlucky golfers, and 
they certainly do not lack bravery. The most 
conspicuous of these is that wonderful veteran 
Sandy Herd, who now, at the age of 54 or 55, is 
playing away with all the skill and fire of 
youth. Sandy has only won one Open Cham- 
pionship, and that does no justice to his great 
powers. He has had several others apparently 
in his grasp, and they have eluded him at the 
last. No man is a more gallant and courageous 
fighter; you cannot damp his spirit by disaster. 
What he lacks just a little, I think, is the power 
of bearing prosperity. He cannot look dour 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Question of Doubling at Auction 
A Consideration of the Exact Strength Needed in a Hand to Warrant a Double 


INCE the appearance of the article on 

doubling, in the May number of this 

magazine, a number of letters have come 
to hand asking for information as to the exact 
strength that a player should have to justify 
him in doubling under various conditions. 
This refers, of course, to the conventional 
double, which asks the partner to bid, and is 
not aimed at penalties. 

This is something that most of our writers 
have slurred over, or have touched on very 
lightly, devoting most of their space to the 
matter of answering the double. The only 
question of interest to the average player per- 
tains to the suit double. Those who still per- 
sist in bidding against no-trumpers, especially 
when they have the lead, whether they bid 
suits or double, should have learnt by this 
time that nothing justifies such a call. 

On one point all writers on the game who 
have anything to say about the double, seem 
to be agreed, which is that the doubler must be 
prepared for a very weak take-out. Florence 
Irwin puts it as low as four to the eight; not a 
trick in the hand. This brings us at once to 
the point. What might be called preparation 
for such an unpleasant position? 

Whitehead has gone more deeply into this 
than any other writer. Shepard simply copies 
very briefly what he imagines is Whitehead’s 
rule. Denison, author of “The Play of Auc- 
tion Hands’’, considers the double one of the 
most abused conventions at the bridge table. 
When the outcome of a double is satisfactory, 
he says, it will almost invariably be found that 
it was not owing to the double; but it was 
either because the doubler had a good bid 
himself, which he should or could have made; 
or it was because his partner would have bid 
without the incentive of the double. 

He might have added that when the out- 
come is not exactly satisfactory, the loss on 
the hand is invariably due to the double, and 
to nothing else, if the double has been used. 
Denison calls attention to a very common 
error in doubling, which is doubling a suit 
when you have that suit stopped yourself. It 
entirely misleads the partner, and he insists 
that if you are strong enough to double a suit 
when you have it safely stopped, you ought 
to be strong enough to bid. 

Denison states as the minimum for a sound 
double of a suit bid, ‘‘A no-trump hand, that 
is good for four sure tricks and a probable 
fifth”. Taking some of his examples, and 
counting them up according to the method so 
often recommended in these articles for 
attacking bids, such hands would be good for 
eight or nine tricks at the least. 

Florence Irwin ignores the conventional 
double entirely, as not worth explaining to 
her readers in detail, and dismisses it with her 
usual air of finality as a losing game. Her 
opinion is probably based on experience with 
the class of players to which Denison alludes, 
who know nothing about the double, except 
to abuse it. The crack players at the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club have been playing these 
doubles for about eight years now, and so far 
they give no indications of any intention to 
abandon them; but then their doubles are 
‘usually pretty sound. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Bridge Problem XLIX 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the August number. 
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ETURNING to Whitehead, who devotes 

forty pages to what he calls the “negative” 
double, one is rather disappointed to find 
a curious lack of coordination in his directions 
for the suit double, and his examples of it. He 
states it this way: 

The “normal minimum”? for a negative suit 
double requires the probability of at least 
four tricks in support of any bid partner may 
make, other than in the suit doubled. These 
four “‘probable” tricks are counted at attack- 
ing values, or just half what Denison demands, 
as is shown by Whitehead’s explanation that 
these four “probable” tricks may be any- 
where from two to two-and-a-half “quick’’, or 
sure tricks. 

Nine examples are given of these minimum 
doubling hands, and as they are given, the 
reader is probably justified in supposing that 
Whitehead would recommend doubling on 
any of these nine holdings. Counted up at 
attacking values, not one of them is worth 
more than five tricks; two of them are worth 
four only. 

He gives on page 69 an illustration of doub- 
ling a spade bid with this hand; worth five 
only, at attacking values: 


Y9K84; #4A962; 9A1087; 64 


He remarks that if the doubler’s partner 
calls two hearts and the dealer goes on to two 
spades, the hearts should not be assisted, 
except as a defensive measure. If he is not 
going on with the bidding, after getting it 
started with a double, what did he begin it 
for? Suppose the dealer does not go on with 
the spades? Suppose he does? All that the 
double has accomplished is to show the de- 


clarer where the high cards lie in the suits 
other than spades, and that the doubler is 
weak or short in hearts. The only objective in 
bidtling is to win game, or save game. White- 
head is insistent on this. Then why bid when 
the game is safe? Why go on bidding when it 
cannot be won? 

In looking over my records of many deals 
played in the Duplicate Tournaments at Mr. 
Whitehead’s home club, I find this one most 
closely approaching the example. This is the 
distribution, and what happened at one table 
when the second hand doubled. 


YKQJ72 
#36 
0QJ73 
@84 





9 A109 
4K842 Y 
oa9s4 [A _ B 
@ 102 Zz 


v4 
#AQ73 
oK 102 
@ AKJ75 


98653 
#1093 
86 
#2963 











At the tables at which the spade bid was 
left alone, A led a small diamond, and all the 








declarer could make was three odd, and simple ~ 


honors, 45 points. 


When A doubled Z’s spade bid, Y passed 


and B called the hearts. Z did not go to two 


spades, as game is hopeless if A has a no- © 


trumper outside spades. 
hearts. As A had no come-back, the hand was 
played at two hearts doubled and set for 420 
points. 

Z led three rounds of spades, dummy dis- 
carding a small club instead of sending a boy 
to the mill or trumping with the ace. Y led 
a small club. Z led a fourth spade for Y to 
trump. Being down to three honors, Y led 
the trump. A won and led two rounds of dia- 
monds, the jack holding the second. Two 
leads of trumps left nothing for the declarer 
but his fourth trump and the top club. 

In the discussion that this hand gave rise to 
at the time, the doubler defended himself by 
suggesting that it would have been all right 
if his partner had held the big heart hand. 
The Y and B hands were transposed and 
played that way, but B could not go game in 
hearts. Z must make two spades, a club and 
a diamond. 

In teaching, I have always insisted that if 
one is going to double a suit bid, there should 
be at least two good honors in each of the 
three other suits, and that the aggregate value 
of the hand, counting it at attacking values, 
should be a minimum cf seven tricks, prefera- 
bly eight. 

This valuation is based on the count of aces 
as worth 2, kings 1. The combinations of 
AK; K QJ; AQ J; as worth 4 each. Those 
of AQ 10; A J 10; and K Q to, as 3 each. 

As already pointed out, in the nine examples 
given by Whitehead, pages 68 and 60, as the 
“normal” minimum requirement for a double, 
none of the hands is worth more than five 

(Continued on page 88) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


Because his polar expeditions have 
been notable alike for their audacity 
and scientific achievements; because 
he was a powerful agent in the blood- 
less secession of Norway from Sweden; 
because of his brilliant statesmanship 
as first minister to England; because 
of his tremendous labors in the repa- 
triation of war prisoners; because of 
his services as High Commissioner for 
relief work in Russia and Asia Minor; 
and finally, because these services 
rendered without material compensa- 
tions, have gained him the Nobel 
Peace Prize 





U. OSBORNE 


THOMAS MANN 


Because, with Hauptmann, he is last 
of the epic masters, reflecting in his 
work the first agitations of modern 
spiritual decay; because in his stu- 
pendous novel ‘‘Buddenbrooks’’ he 
follows this decay through four gener- 
ations of a family; because his short- 
stories, notably ‘‘Tristan’’ and ‘“‘ Der 
Tod in Venedig’’, are the most perfect 
expressions of modern atavism; and 
finally because, after a career of aloof 
cerebral preoccupation with an art 
disciplined to the most ascetic creative 
purposes and absorbed in the philoso- 
phy of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, 
he has had courage to announce, 
abruptly and without apology, his 
sudden conversion to democratic 
liberalism 











AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 








ROLLO PETERS 
Because he was one of the original 
founders of the Theater Guild; be- 
cause he has long been a successful 
and imaginative scenic designer; be- 
cause, from the earliest days of the 
Washington Square Players, he has 
been a restrained and sympathetic 
actor; and chiefly because he has 
recently established, in the role of 
Romeo, a record never likely to be 
equalled—that of appearing for 150 
consecutive performances in New 
York in a play by WilliamShakespeare 


SS SACI 


OUTERBRIOGE 


MAURICE RAVEL 


Because he studied under Fauré, 
Pessard and Bériot at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, yet preserved his original- 
ity in the creation of music reflecting 
his authentic spirit and that of his 
times; because his one-act opera, 
“L’Heure Espagnole’’, produced four 
years ago at Covent Garden, created 
an impulse by which the opera of the 
future will be enriched; because he 
has written some of the best of our 
chamber-music; because his composi- 
tions extend the tradition of Saint- 
Saéns and enlarge the most striking 
phases of Debussy; because his 
**Schéhérazade’”’ overture, his ‘“‘ Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole’’ and ‘‘Un Barque 
sur l’Ocean’”’ have established their 
composer upon many ambitious sym- 
phonic programs; and finally because 
he can translate into a single waltz 
all the discordant rumors of modernity 


OuVRE 
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mobile developments forecast in the follow- 

ing paragraphs will have taken place by 
the time this appears in print. However, it 
matters little, especially if our opin- 
ions will assist close observers of 
automotive affairs to understand 
some of the interesting events as 
they occur. 

As this is being written, it appears 
that American motoring is on the ° 
verge of a decided change. An un- 
precedented wave of automobile 
buying has swept high upon our 
commercial shore and seems to have 
reached its highest point. Some sort 
of natural recession is anticipated, 
but this may not be such a backward 
movement as some people fear, be- 
cause the wave had behind it a rising 
tide of national prosperity. 

For the past six months automo- 
biles have been produced in the 


|: is highly probable that some of the auto- 


(Above) An attractive Lafayette 

roadster with custom body, built 

by the Buffalo Body Corporation 

for Mr. E. W. Snyder, of Cleve- 

land. It is Navy gray and blue 
with silver striping 


(Right) A sketch of one of the 
new series of open cars designed 
by LeBaron for the rejuvenated 
Crane—Simplex chassis, which 
has returned to American motor- 
dom after several years’ absence 








By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


United States at a greater rate than ever be- 
fore, and the wisest heads of the industry sav 
that this condition cannot go on. If produc- 
tion could be continued until next January at 





The two illustrations above show the 
latest addition to the Winton family, 
the coupe for five passengers. Note 
the well in the floor for the foot rests 
and other attractive interior features 











Miss Mary Eaton, “Follies” star, 
starting on a shopping tour in the 
new Fiat sedan de luxe. It has a 
luxurious interior with marquetry 
made in Palermo, Italy, four-speed 
transmission, 104 inches wheel- 
base, and a very low consumption 
of gasoline in city traffic or coun- 
try driving 


Sunshine and Shade in Motoring Affairs 


Predictions of Coming Events, Some of Which Cast Ominous Shadows 


the rate it has maintained since the first of 
the year, it would amount to something like 
4,500,000 cars. This is between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 more than the American public can 


absorb, according to Mr. Alfred 
Reeves, Genera] Manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, and other automobile 
executives whose business it is to 
study motoring conditions with mi- 
croscopic care. ‘Therefore, it is 
apparent that there will be a material 
decrease in the demand for new cars 
very soon, probably around the first 
of July, if not before. 

For months there has been talk of 
increased prices, and they are bound 
to come in the near future, although 
the manufacturers are reluctant to 
move prices upward and thus risk 
disturbing the present smooth flow 
of new cars into the public’s hands. 

(Continued on page 86) 





(Above) One of America’s finest 
cars in new guise—a Cunningham 
4-passenger sedan-landaulet, the 
rear portion of which drops back 
for fair weather driving. It is the 
newest Cunningham body 
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A Vanden Plas 
sport touring body 


es”” star, of rather radical 
ur in the design, mounted on 
It has a the 6-cylinder Mi- 
arquetry nerva chassis. Its 
ur-speed most interesting 
} wheel- feature is a disap- 
umption pearing top with 
or coun- panels which are 


raised and attached 
to the windshield. 
It has three sets of 











side lights 
ial Novelties of European Motor Car Design 
lik ' , , 
d oat A Few Coach Builders Forsake the Beaten Track in Body Lines and Features 
Alfred By C. S. BISS 
re 
f the 
er of HILE it is true that motoring 
nobile Europe is paying special attention 
is to to small, light, economical cars for 
h mi- the average owner, and diminutive but 
itis luxurious town cars for the more wealthy, 
uterial many custom built cars are appearing 
W Cars which have nothing to do with this Lilli- 
e first putian tendency. It is still possible to 
journey around among the coach builders’ 
alk of shops and discover, here and there, a car 
ound se He Ses which fairly takes one’s breath away with 
hough the richness of its fittings and the daring of 
nt to (Above) The 4-passenger Vauxhall sport sedan its lines. (Above) A richly finished sedan-limousine by 
Sisk Se oo SF CN ene nae One of the most interesting motor cars | MYR SN tathaa ana acoso 
1 flow I have seen lately is the Vanden Plas tour- six passengers 
lands. ing car shown at the top of this page. It is on 


mounted on the Minerva six-cylinder 
chassis and is styled a ‘“‘torpedo”’. Its top 
is of the disappearing variety and goes out 
of sight into a properly shaped compart- 
ment around the rear seat. If you will look 
closely, you will see that the panels which 
(Continued on page 104) 
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(Above) A limousine exceptionally equipped with 

windows, also by Mulliner, on the 20 h.p. De- 

launay Belleville chassis. Note its graceful lines 
and the brightness of its interior 


| (Above) A “chummy” or ‘“‘cloverleaf’’ roadster 
built by Morgan on the 12 h.p. A.B.C. chassis. 
: Note the disc wheels, the unusual mounting of 
the head lamps and the flatness of the top 
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A glimpse at the arrangement 
of the new A. B. C. cloverleaf 
roadster reveals plenty of foot 
room for the rear seat passen- aS AEN SER MERE BL SL SEITE AEN IEE LDN. 
ger and an interesting arrange- 
ment of lockers to carry tools 
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(Above) One of this year’s most luxurious cars is this Lanchester and spare fuel. Note the com- (Above) A totally collapsible top is the main feature of this Bar- 
limousine-landaulet recently built for an East Indian Prince ker sedan-limousine-cabriolet on the newest Packard Single Six 
. “ 4 : partment for a suitcase back of ; . C 
It has a three piece overlapping windshield and a collapsible rear the top chassis. Note particularly the absence of exterior bows on the 


quarter. It has a neat searchlight on the top rear quarter and the thin fiont corner pillars 
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A kummerband in place of a waist- | 
coat originated with Englishmen | 
in the tropics and should be com- | 
fortable during July and August | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For practical country wear we 
suggest a gray slip-on sweater 
worn with a gray sport shirt, gray 
flannel slacks, gray buckskin shoes 


To combine neatness and coolness, | 
a double-breasted lounge coat | 
made of tropical material, may 

be worn without a_ waistcoat | 





























For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Practical Ideas for the Hot Days of Summer that Every Man Should Know 


URING | July, 
D Augustand Sep- 
tember, it is of 
vital importance that 
we dress in as cool 
and comfortable a 
manner as possible. In 
America, because of 
our tropical summer 
weather, the wardrobe 
the adequately 
equipped man should 
contain special clothes for this time of the 
year. Although such clothes are worn only 
two or three months at most, they are so 
important, from the point of view of comfort, 
that they should be carefully considered. 
Then, if carefully cared for, they may be 
added to from year to year until there is an 
abundance. 

With dinner clothes it is always a problem 
how to look well and keep cool at the same 
time. If a dinner suit is made of a tropical 
weight material it is infinitely more comforta- 
ble than a suit of medium material, such as is 
worn by most men the year round. Therefore 
we suggest that such a suit should, if possible, 
be added to every man’s summer wardrobe. 
In place of a waistcoat, a kummerband may 
be worn for all informal occasions. It is made 
of a piece of soft silk, laid in folds and shaped 
into a seven-inch girdle which may be buckled, 
like a waistcoat, behind. The idea was 





A new kind of sport shoe 
with the comfort of a 
moccasin and the stabil- 
ity of a tramping boot, 
is a suggestion to the 

sportsman of 





originally invented for tropical wear. A semi- 
stiff pleated shirt may be worn with this com- 
bination, and a comfortable double collar is 
also permissible. 

Even more important for comfort than a 
tropical weight dinner jacket is the tropical 
weight lounge suit. The ideal cut of such a 
suit is the double-breasted style. When a 
double-breasted coat is worn without a waist- 
coat, one is not conscious of the fact, but the 
wearer is decidedly cooler. Whereas a single- 
breasted coat, worn without a waistcoat, dis- 
plays too much shirt front, belt buckle, etc. At 
best it gives a careless appearance. It is a good 
idea to go so far as to have suits in tropical ma- 
terial made byone’s tailor in two-piece, instead 
of three-piece, suits. Odd waistcoats, of differ- 
entcolored linens, may then be worn whenevera 
waistcoat is desirable. The use of odd waistcoats 
is a very pleasing habit to acquire in summer. 

Colored flannel slacks in gray, tan or other 
neutral shades are so much more practical for 
ordinary country wear, that they 
are becoming much more popular 
than the white ones. Slacks in gray 
flannel, which is always a good color 
for men’s country clothes, are illus- 
trated above with the following 
combination suggested: A gray 
sweater with a club colored band 
and a V opening, a gray sport shirt 
of tropical weight in flannel or 
madras, a matching foulard or 





Shoes of taupe, gray and 

brown buckskin are both 

practical and smart for 
country weal 


cotton print tie, gray buckskin shoes and any 
odd matching jacket which is of the rough 
“country wear’ type. This same scheme may 
be carried out by matching slacks of any color, 
with an equally successful result. It is a par- 
ticularly good idea to assemble several shades 
of one color in dress, rather than to continually 
combine contrasting colors, which is the habit | 
of most men. The smart effect achieved by | 
wearing a dark blue suit with a blue shirt, a | 
blue tie and blue socks is always so successful 
that it only goes to prove that this theory of 
color schemes cannot be used too often. 

We wish to point out the practical merits of 
buckskin shoes. We do not refer to buckskin 
shoes of white trimmed with brown calf, but 
those which are made all in taupe, gray, and 
brown, with no calf trimmings. When worn 
with a matching color combination, they are 
very smart, as well as practical, for they do not 
soil easily and are in a sense the ideal ‘‘knock- 
about”? shoe. The soilable summer clothes, 
such as trousers of white cricket 
flannel, brown and white shoes, 
pale shades of gabardine for suit- 
ing material and the like, should 
be used essentially for beach wear. 
There is a vast difference between 
life on the board-walk and a 
week-end on a country estate. 
The sports and pleasures are dif- 
ferent, therefore, the clothes for 
each should be different. 
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A beach robe, which is cut like a sport overcoat, is 

one of the most interesting novelties we have seen 

this season. It is made of terry cloth in white 

with blue or red stripes, in solid gray or henna, 

and in gray with a blue stripe. Price $23.00 
(including service charges) 














Vanity Fair’s Guide in 
Selecting Ready-to-Wear 
Clothes 





It is our purpose to illustrate on this page 
carefully selected models from the Ready-To- 
Wear manufacturer which are appropriate to 
the smartly dressed man’s wardrobe. The 
models are listed under the manufacturer’s 
name so that they may be easily traced to 
the shops which carry that make of clothing. 
Vanity Fair is pleased to supply on request 
any additional information in regard to the 
models shown 









































The ideal dress for our warmest summer 
months is a double-breasted coat, such as 
this model called ‘Brighton’ made by 
Hickey-Freeman, if it is made in tropical 
material and worn without a waistcoat. A 
double-breasted coat gives a neater ap- 
pearance than the single-breasted when worn 
without a waistcoat 


Copied by F. R. Tripler of New York from 
an illustration in ‘‘Our London Letter” in 
the April issue of Vanity Fair, this double- 
breasted three piece suit, cut with single- 
breasted lapels, is among the newest things. 
It is made in steel gray and snuff brown shet- 
land. A pair of tan and white striped tropi- 
cal wash trousers (in seersucker) are shown 
with the jacket of this suit as another 
novelty for mid-summer country wear. 
Price of trousers $7.75 (including service 
charges) 


A golf suit that is cut as a gentleman’s golf 
suit should be—has wide shoulders, no 
vent in the back, a plain back without half 
belt, wid¢ full knickers and properly spaced 
buttons. |‘‘Glen” checks are very smart for 
country clothes. This model by Hickey- 
Freeman is called ‘“‘ Duncan” 

















Blazers are becoming extremely popular again. 

They may be had in all school and college colors, 

and in other pleasing combinations to suit per- 

sonal taste. They are worn for tennis, boating 

and sport wear. Price $15.50 (including service 
charges) 




















A white cardigan waistcoast, with two side 

pockets and one at the breast, is a feature of the 

Duke of York’s tennis attire. He is all in white, 

which is the most successful tennis turn-out there 

is. Next in popularity, is a turn-out in the various 
shades of gray, or gray blue 











Better known in America as Lord Rccksavage, 

the Marquis of Cholmondeley is a hard tennis 

player. This is refiected in his short-sleeved shirt, 

and trousers cut narrow at the ankle to leave all 

movements free. The gaily-colored tie in lieu of 
a belt is a smart touch 





Our London Letter 


on Men’s_ Fashions 


What Smart People Are 
Wearing for Sport 


country clothes for the summer are both 

comfortable and practical, they are wrong. 
Smartness comes from cut and line, but if the 
line departs in any way from the logical, the 
garment becomes a mere absurdity. 

A novelty of cut in tennis trousers, intro- 
duced by certain hard players who are also 
men of fashion, is the doing away with the 
turn-up, and a slight tightening at the ankle to 
prevent any flapping about the feet. One of 
the introducers of this mode is the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, better known in America as 
Lord Rocksavage. 

For tennis shirts there are two variants at 
the collar, but favors are divided almost equally 
between the rounded and the long points. The 
latter are, if anything, the better in effect. 
Many smart men, too, are now having their 
tennis shirts made with short sleeves, so that 
they may play with tlte arms quite free. This 
is a distinct improvement on a rolled-up sleeve, 
both for appearance and for comfort. 

The white cardigan is more in the vogue 
than the sweater. Here again the mode is born 
of comfort, as it is so much easier to unbutton 
a coat than to “skin the rabbit”, as the 
English saying goes, with all the disarranging 
of the hair which this action involves. These 
cardigans are made with the addition of a 
breast pocket, and well-matched mother-of- 
pearl buttons do a deal towards giving them a 
distinctive appearance. 

Where sweaters are used, they are generally 
knitted with a wide V opening, as shown in 
our smaller illustration, this again being de- 
signed to spare the coiffure. The V is edged 
with a wide band in gay lines—generally club 
or regimental colors—and a similar band rings 
the body at the hips. 

Another idea for men wishing to add color to 
their flannels is to use a cardigan of pale yellow 
wool. This always looks well. As to the pow- 
der blue, or natural wool colors, which are 
very popular with ordinary country clothes, 
they should be avoided in contrast to white, 
as they give the impression of an afterthought 
or an oversight. 

For wearing over tennis clothes, there is 
nothing smarter than a blue blazer with brass 
buttons, either plain or with a club monogram. 
The prevailing fashion of the double-breasted 
coat is reflected there again, and the most up- 
to-date blazers are strongly reminiscent of a 
yachtsman’s reefer. The latter, incidentally, is 
well expressed in sketch at right. 

(Shopping Opportunities on page 80) 


[: may be taken as an axiom that unless 
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The Prince of Wales in semi-formal regatta attire: 

a blue double-breasted blazer with brass buttons; 

pink hat-band and tie, colors of the famous Lean- 

der Rowing Club; white cloth trousers and white 
and brown shoes 
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One of England’s most prominent yachtsmen, the 
Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, is one of the smart 
figures of the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes. 
A blue jacket and white flannel trousers is, when 
all is said, the most appropriate yachting turn-out 
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It is almost a truism nowadays to say that Campbell’s make good soups. 
The extent of their reputation, their daily service in homes where “none 
but the best” is the prevailing rule, long ago established their standing for 
Quality. No one soup could have won this distinction. For the really 
skilled soup-maker produces many masterpieces, each in key with the oc- 
casion and the purpose for which it is created. If you would “test by taste” 
the range and versatility of the Campbell’s chefs, relish the suave, bland, 
delicate flavor of Campbell’s Consommé. And then at a time when your 
appetite is for hearty, filling food, indulge it in the delicious satisfaction of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


©U 


+ 
8 ¥ Ye CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 4l¢ * 


MDEN, N.J., U-S.A- 


I'll sing it loud through all the crowd, 
I love to play this game: 

‘‘For hunger hearty, here’s the party 
And Campbell’s is his name!’’ 
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2. A tan linen cap, with a fine 
mesh ventilator in the visor, 
is a new idea that contributes 
to the health and comfort of 
the golfer. Price $2.75 (in- 
cluding service charges) 


4. A white evening tie, with one end which 
is cut so as to flare when tied, has been 
made from our sketches shown in June of 
the latest English fashions in ties. Price 
of white tie, $1.25—in black with double 
ends for dinner jacket wear, $2.25 (both 
prices include service charges) 





6. For the sportsman who likes clothes for rough wear, an im- 

ported “Harris Tweed”’ slip-on sweater is a luxury which be- 

comes indispensable. In gray, taupe, tan or heather mix- 
tures. Price $23.00 (including service charges) 








1. A new Mah Jong set packed in 
two decorated lacquer boxes—one 
containing “tiles” and the other 
“counters”. Price of set $20.50 (in- 
cluding servicecharges). Above isthe 
newest thing in metal Mah Jong 
racks. Three are in gun metal color 
and the fourth (for the “East 
Wind’’) is copper colored. They 
are ideal racks for traveling as they 
dovetail in packing. Price of racks 
$3.75 (including service charges). 
One must follow the crowd and 
learn to play Mah Jong. It is now 

the rage! 





IF you care to buy any 
article illustrated, on 
receipt of a stamped 
envelope, Vanity Fair 
will direct you to the 
shop where the article 
may be purchased. If 
you prefer, Vanity Fair 
“will make the purchase 
for you, on receipt of a 
certified check, a check 
on a New York bank, 
or a money order made 
out to the order of 
Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 
For this service a 
charge of twenty-five 
cents on all articles un- 
der $10.00 and fifty 
cents on all articles 
over $10.00 is included 
in price quoted on each 
article to cover post- 
age, incidentals, etc. 


VANITY FAIR 



















3. The Biascope field glass 
magnifies six times and is ad- 
justable with a lever—an easier 
way to focus sight than by 
turning lenses. Price $5.50 (in- 
cluding service charges) 


5. A set of imitation moonstones is suita- 
ble for any well-dressed man’s wardrobe. 
These buttons are correct to wear with 
both a dinner jacket and a dress coat. 
With a dress coat, pearl studs may be 
substituted for the studs of the set. Price 
of set $7.75 (including service charges) 





7. A medium weight gray “cardigan” sweater is another 
luxury recently imported. Note that the cuffs unbutton 


to roll back. Also there are spacious pockets. 
$33.00 (including service charge) 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 
Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 


Price 
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She Sweets of Society 


prem Bar Harbor to Catalina, and every- 


where between, social occasions suggest 
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Whitman’s. wor «te 
ie re 
Not only for formal affairs but for every- E-Ke es 


day social contacts, chocolates and confec- 
tions serve as nothing else will. 


There are chocolates just right, and packed 
attractively, for graduations, birthdays, re- 
unions, anniversaries, for bon voyage gifts, 
outings, —all the delightful, intimate events 
that take the humdrum out of life. 


The variety of assortments and boxes en- 
able one to give Whitman’s to all kinds of 
people and consult individual likings, and 
to enjoy them one’s self without tiring. 


Our method of sending Whitman’s direct 
to each retail store that sells Whitman’s is 
the only method of insuring satisfactory 
service everywhere. Whitman’s are the only 
candies thus distributed nationally. You 
can buy them with confidence from the 
local sales agency. 


If you would like a booklet illustrating 
Whitman’s in colors and describing our 
hundred different packages, write 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN @& SON, In. <i! 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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STANDARD 
Chocolates 







SYPER ExTRA 


Also Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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_SCLOTHINGS 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 














Clothing for Summer Sport 
Ready made & to Measure 


Special Garments for Polo, Golf, Tennis 
Yachting, Riding, etc. 
in light-weight Woolens, Crash and Shantung Silk 
Exclusive Shirts, Neckwear & Hosiery 
Straw & Panama Hats, English & Domestic Shoes 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Novelties 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Mackintoshes, etc. 
Liveries for Stable, Garage or Club 


Send for “A Box of Matches Containing 
go Ways to Play Golf” 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 
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The new Hispano-Suiza sport touring car designed by Le Baron for Mr. 

G. M. Heckscher of New York. It has the raised panel effect introduced at 

last year’s Salon, a wheelbase shortened to 133 inches, and stream-line con- 
struction throughout 


An Interesting 


New Sport Car 


Originality and Usefulness in a New Design 


everything, and particularly in auto- 

mobiles, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to discover evidences of original- 
ity in body and chassis design. Here, 
however, is a car which is most unusual in 
appearance and in a number of its more 
important features. It is a sport touring 
car designed by LeBaron for Mr. G. M. 
Heckscher of New York. 

The chassis employed is a special 
Hispano-Suiza racing model. It is driven 
by the same type of 6-cylinder engine 
used in the standard Hispano-Suiza, now 
so popular abroad. The wheelbase, how- 
ever, has been materially shortened. The 
standard Hispano-Suiza has a wheelbase 
of 14534 inches, while Mr. Heckscher’s 
car has only 133 inches. Only three or 
four chassis of this design have been built 
in the Hispano-Suiza factory and, so 
far as the writer knows, this is the first 
of them to be equipped with an American- 
built body. 

The car has been especially geared for 
fast driving and it is said to be capable 
of making 105 miles per hour. It is re- 
markably flexible and has a very quick 
pick-up. Like the other Hispano-Suiza 
models, it has brakes on all four wheels. 

The design of the body, created by 
LeBaron from suggestions made by Mr. 
Heckscher, represents an interesting adap- 
tation of the stream-line principle. Start- 
ing at a point just behind the radiator 
cap, a raised panel sweeps back across the 
body and cowl and around the top of the 
body sides. This is a line which was in- 
troduced by LeBaron at the last Auto- 
mobile Salon and represented one of the 
few real novelties displayed at that ex- 
position. It produces an effect of speed 
and grace which goes particularly well 
with this type of open car. A long 
straight cowl has been used which may 
almost be considered a part of the hood, 
for its lines are in continuation of the 
hood sides and top. 

While the hood and cowl are very high, 
allowing the body sides to be dropped 
considerably, the body is still deep enough 
to allow the passengers to sink well down 
into “it on large over-stuffed cushions. 
This is in contradistinction to some 
American cars whose critics remark that 
“they are to be ridden upon, rather 
than in”. 

Wind resistance has been minimized 
at every possible point. In a stream-line 
car, of course, the rear construction is the 
most important point, for it is here that 
the air through which the car passes 
must not be allowed to form a vacuum, 
which is the case when the rear of the 


I: these days of standardization in 


car is straight and blunt. To obtain the © 
desired results in Mr. Heckscher’s car, a © 


short turtle-back construction has been 


used with a door to give access to the ; 


tank filler-cap and to the compartment 





behind the rear seat for the carrying of © 


luggage and equipment. 


The tonneau is provided with a deep © 


dust apron, which is in the form of a con- 
tinuation of the center cowl. Although 


not shown in the photograph, two nickel © 


windshields are used, both adjustable to 
any desired angle. 
It is very seldom that we see wing type 


fenders in this country. Their use is — 


more common abroad, however, and 


there is no doubt that they help con- © 
siderably in overcoming resistance to the — 
wind. What is more important, per- | 
haps, to American taste is that they © 
assist materially in conveying a speedy — 


appearance. It is probable that the 
difficulty of building this type of fender 
has much to do with their scarcity here. 
Each fender is in one piece, together with 
its splasher, and no bead or flange is used. 
Fenders of this type look better when the 
car is actually on the road than in an 
illustration. 

In building a sport car, it is necessary 


to make provision for the carrying of © 


golf clubs, tennis racquets and other out- 
door equipment. In this case it was quite 


difficult to maintain the stream-line of | 
the body and still make room for the | 


various necessary compartments. It was 
accomplished, however, in an unusual 
manner. The line which shows in the 
illustration as the edge of the running 
board, is really only a bright metal 
moulding. About three inches above this 
is the actual face of the running board, 


and this forms the lid to a long locker on | 


each side of the car for the accommoda- 
tion of golf bags, polo mallets and other 
paraphernalia. The running boards, of 
course, are hinged for easy access to these 
lockers. 


The color scheme of this unusual sport | 


touring car has been worked out in two 
shades of torpedo-boat gray. The dark 
shade is used on the raised panel around 
the top of the body and on the wire 
wheels. There is no striping. The leather 
in upholstery and covers for the extra wire 
wheels is in a special gray to match the 
body colors. The top is in a light English 


Burbank with mahogany bows and nickel © 


slat-iron construction. 

Altogether this is an interesting and 
graceful machine, of a type which is seen 
too seldom among our millions of auto- 
mobiles, most of which are discouragingly 
similar in design and appearance. 
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Exactly what is it that causes women 
to speak of Type 61 Cadillac with such 
special enthusiasm? 


Is it the car’s beauty, or its comfort, or 
its dependability that accounts for the 
preference which they undeniably 
show for it? 


No one who has seen the admiration 
in a woman’s eyes as she viewed the 
graceful outlines, rich upholstery, and 
harmonious appointments of theCadillac 
could doubt for a moment the appeal 
of its beauty. 


Similarly, there is no question that 
women place a high value on the car's 
comfort, as revealed by the restfulness 


F 


ts 


of the cushions and the ease and even- 
ness of its travel. 


But we doubt whether its beauty, or 
its comfort, or even its dependability is 
sufficient to explain women’s favor for 


the Cadillac. 


Isn’t this favor due, rather, to their 
conviction that the Cadillac includes in 
full measure, not one or two but all 
of the qualities which they desire in 
a motor car? 


Isn’t it inspired by their knowledge that 
whatever they call upon it to do, from 
whatever standpoint they consider it, in 
whatevercompany it may be, the Cadillac 
stands out as a fine and exceptional car? 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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To open, turn lock 
up. To lock, turn 
lock down. One 
turn unlocks or locks 
every catch, 
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Enjoyment of Vacation 


ITH vacation time drawing 
near, a wardrobe trunk is prac- 
tically a necessity. And once you 
see the new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 
robe Trunk, no other will satisfy 
you. Every convenience that will 
add to your comfort or to the safe 
carrying of your clothes, is in- 
cluded in this handsome trunk. 
First of all, it has the new pat- 
ented Safe-lock, which with one 
turn, unlocks or locks the trunk in 
all four places. No need of stoop- 
ing over to open the lower catches; 
no digging your finger nails in to pry 
them apart. 


And what a fascinating array of 
drawers and pockets inside! There’s 
a big drawer for hats; a place for 
shoes; a laundry bag; ironing- 
board with iron-holder ; and thought- 
fully designed hangers for gowns as 
well as business suits. 





We suggest that you select your wardrobe trunk 
carefully. Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack!’’, will help you 
choose the one you want. Write for it—FREE. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 
World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
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The Portraits of Augustus John 


(Continued from page 46) 


the works of art which will never grow 
old, will never fatigue or irritate, however 
often it is seen. 


UT before many of John’s other pic- 
tures we remain, somehow, incom- 
pletely satisfied, or satisfied, it may be,only 
fora time. There is brilliance here, there is 
an ample life; but it is the brilliance, it is 
the life of a sketch. A complete, a truly 
finished picture should be something like 
the philosophical system of a mystic—at 
once emotional and intellectual, logical 


| and passionate. 





It is in a large and very chilly bedroom 
of the Albergo Fiorentius at San Sepoloro 
that I write these words. A couple of 
hundred yards up the street stands the 
Palazzo Comunale; on the wall of its 
great hall Piero della Francesca painted 
his fresco of the Resurrection. The best 


| picture in the world? This afternoon, at 
| any rate, I am ready to believe it. But 


whatever else it may be, it is a complete 
and finished picture. It contains every- 
thing, it satisfies the whole spirit. It is as 
passionately alive as the most brilliantly 
improvised sketch and it has the beauti- 
ful, inevitable logic of a proposition of 
Euclid. It is emotionally moving; it 
gives to the sense an exquisite and subtle 
pleasure; it presents itself to the mind as 
a wonderfully accurate and convincing 
argument. It is, in a word, beautiful in 


| every possible way. 





John’s pictures are also beautiful—but 
not, with certain exceptions, in every 
possible way. Many of them are beauti- 
ful only up to a certain point, on one side, 
so to speak, of a dividing line. They de- 
light the spectator, but not entirely; a 
part of him—and it is generally the in- 
tellectual, logical part of him—remains 
unaffected. The pictures at the John 
Exhibition at the Alpine Club Galleries 
were the last works of art I saw before 
leaving England. Piero’s Resurrection 
has been almost the first I have seen since 
my arrival in Italy. Inevitably, I find 
myself comparing ‘his with the memory 
of those. The style, the technique, the 
medium—all these things, of course, are 
vastly dissimilar. But the fundamental 
points of resemblance and of difference 
are none the less easily appreciated. Life, 
energy, the brilliant national gift—these 
are common to both the painters. But 
logic, but the laborious power of con- 
struction and systematisation—these are. 


| enormously much more developed in the 


painter of the Resurrection than in the 
painter of Symphonie Espagnole. And it 
is precisely this which makes him so much 


| the greater artist. 
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But when all is said, when the Devil’s 


Advocate has given vent to all his objec- 
tions, how immensely preferable is John’s 
rich natural gift to the drearily pedantic 
intellectualism which takes the place of 
talent in so much of the “young” paint- 
ing of the present time! Life without 
logic may not be able to achieve every- 
thing in art; but it can at any rate goa 
long way. Logic without the natural 
talent, which expresses itself in the pecu- 
liar quality of life, can get nowhere at all 
and achieves nothing. If I wanted to be 
rude I should give a few examples, which 
prove this rule, from the annals of con- 
temporary painting. I should cite the 
names of Messrs. So-and-So and Un-Tel 
as living proofs of the hopeless incapacity 
of intellectual theory and hard work to 
arouse anything but ennui in the mind 
of the onlookers. But I have no desire to 
be rude. I will content myself by asking 
the reader to think of all the pictures by 
earnest jeunes he has ever seen and re- 
member, with as little acrimony as 
possible, the exact amount of boredom 
evoked in him by each. 

More deplorable even than the pedan- 
tic theorists, because louder and vulgarer 
and more pretentious than they, are the 
talentless painters who wildly simulate life 
in the hope of persuading the world that 
they have talent. How different again is 
the real talent, when one sees it in John, 
from this sham talent, the natural vitality 
from this galvanic artificial life. The 
futurists and their followers in England 
and elsewhere have almost all been of 
this kind—“‘protesting too much” that 
they may be noticed, wildly and violently 
gesticulating that people may believe 
them to be really alive. A picture by 
John, where the life comes from within 
and is not artificially forced into it from 
the outside, puts them all to shame, re- 
veals the essential deadness of this gal- 
vanic violence. 


No when all is said, John remains a © 


large and important and valuable fig- 
ure. He emerges from the not very noble 
army of contemporary artists as one of 
the few great natural talents of the present 
day. With his few fellows of genius he 
stands apart, reminding us in the most 
salutary tashion that it is the gift of God, 
not the correct education, that produces 
genuine art; that though by thinking 


a great man may be able to add a cubit to © 


his stature, it is necessary to start with 
a respectable stature; that art is as large 
and variable as human genius; that most 
of what the theorists of aesthetics have to 
say is nonsense, because they try to 
limit art and make it fit into their par- 
ticular theory. 


New Russian Plays 


(Continued from page 42) 


have bought a strip of land in the Donetz 
Basin, and that he needn’t worry any 
longer. 

CURTAIN 


«“ Blackballed and Booed” 


NDREI: A_ peddler of second-hand 
samovars, who has never sold any, and 
hence contemplates retiring from business. 
CAPTAIN SERGE VIETOR: An ex-army 
officer, forever brooding over his dishonora- 
ble discharge from the Grand Duke’s Camel 
Corps. 

NATASHA, FARINA, and AnFISA: Three 
sisters of epileptic origin, who never got 
beyond the second reader. 

SHULGIN: A dealer in forged documents. 

ZENAIDA: His wife, obsessed with the 
notion that she is bewitched by the ghost of 
Catherine the Great. 

Oca: An overworked kitchen wench. 

Farina complains of her unhappy 
married life; Natasha confesses her dis- 


gust for her children; Andrei engages in a 


quibbling argument over the Trinity with 
Vietor, who leaves the tap room in high 
dudgeon. Shulgin returns to say that the 
choir has gone on strike owing to the 
sudden death of the local pope. In order 
to escape from the unwelcome advances 
of his wife, he slips out into the pantry 
with Olga, who repulses him. Zenaida 
gives vent to the bitterness in her heart, 
when a peasant arrives to tell them that 
their home town has been entirely de- 
stroyed by fire. Shulgin and Anfisa, left 


alone, discuss the drabness of their future. © 


Shulgin decries the dull, gray, meanness 
of life with its cruelties and hypocrisy; 
Anfisa dwells upon the fierce longing for 
death that has consumed her ever since 
the day of her baptism. Finally, Farina 
leaps upon a stool and voices the feelings 
that are eating into all their hearts: 
Death, that is the essential truth! Life, 
that is the basic lie! 
CURTAIN 
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The Packard Motor Car Company 
presents the Packard Single-Eight, 
embodying principles and results 
hitherto unknown. 


Companion to the Single-Six—succes- 
sor to the Twin-Six, the Single-Eight 
demonstrates an ample margin of 
superiority in performance over any 
possible claimant for comparison, 
American or Continental. 
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Packard Single-Eight is a rational and 
logical development, contributing, we 
believe, a new page to the annals of 
motor car engineering. 


It is unique in that it does away for- 
ever with the idea that complexity 
and high maintenance cost are the 
penalties for attaining the utmost in 
fleetness, acceleration, flexibility 
and motoring luxury. 





Here is a car with such an abundance 
of power as to dwarf the ability of any 
other in the world, so easily controlled 
that it will respond to the lightest 
touch, so brilliant in appearance that 
its beauty is dominant in any company. 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
invites you to enjoy behind the 
wheel of the Single-Eight, an ex- 
perience which no words of ours 
can adequately portray in advance. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, 


at Prices Ranging from $3650 to 84950, at Detroit 
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To open, turn lock 
up. To lock, turn 


lock down. One 
turn unlocks or locks 
every catch. 


of < 
. Greatest 


Enjoyment of Vacation 


ITH vacation time drawing 
near, a wardrobe trunk is prac- 
tically a necessity. And once you 
see the new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 
robe Trunk, no other will satisfy 
you. Every convenience that will 
add to your comfort or to the safe 
carrying of your clothes, is in- 
cluded in this handsome trunk. 
First of all, it has the new pat- 
ented Safe-lock, which with one 
turn, unlocks or locks the trunk in 
all four places. No need of stoop- 
ing over to open the lower catches; 
no digging your finger nails in to pry 
them apart. 


And what a fascinating array of 
drawers and pockets inside! There’s 
a big drawer for hats; a place for 
shoes; a laundry bag; ironing- 
board with iron-holder ; and thought- 
fully designed hangers for gowns as 
well as business suits. 





We suggest that you select your wardrobe trunk 
carefully. Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack!’’, will help you 
choose the one you want. Write for it—FREE. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 
World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Portraits of Augustus John 


(Continued from page 46) 


the works of art which will never grow 
old, will never fatigue or irritate, however 
often it is seen. 


But before many of John’s other pic- 
tures we remain, somehow, incom- 
pletely satisfied, or satisfied, it may be,only 
for a time. There is brilliance here, there is 
an ample life; but it is the brilliance, it is 
the life of a sketch. A complete, a truly 
finished picture should be something like 


| the philosophical system of a mystic—at 


once emotional and intellectual, logical 
and passionate. 

It is in a large and very chilly bedroom 
of the Albergo Fiorentius at San Sepoloro 
that I write these words. A couple of 
hundred yards up the street stands the 
Palazzo Comunale; on the wall of its 
great hall Piero della Francesca painted 
his fresco of the Resurrection. The best 


| picture in the world? This afternoon, at 
| any rate, I am ready to believe it. But 


whatever else it may be, it is a complete 
and finished picture. It contains every- 
thing, it satisfies the whole spirit. It is as 
passionately alive as the most brilliantly 
improvised sketch and it has the beauti- 
ful, inevitable logic of a proposition of 
Euclid. It is emotionally moving; it 
gives to the sense an exquisite and subtle 
pleasure; it presents itself to the mind as 
a wonderfully accurate and convincing 
argument. It is, in a word, beautiful in 


| every possible way. 





John’s pictures are also beautiful—but 
not, with certain exceptions, in every 
possible way. Many of them are beauti- 
ful only up to a certain point, on one side, 
so to speak, of a dividing line. They de- 
light the spectator, but not entirely; a 
part of him—and it is generally the in- 
tellectual, logical part of him—remains 
unaffected. The pictures at the John 
Exhibition at the Alpine Club Galleries 
were the last works of art I saw before 
leaving England. Piero’s Resurrection 
has been almost the first I have seen since 
my arrival in Italy. Inevitably, I find 
myself comparing ‘his with the memory 
of those. The style, the technique, the 
medium—all these things, of course, are 
vastly dissimilar. But the fundamental 
points of resemblance and of difference 


| are none the less easily appreciated. Life, 


energy, the brilliant national gift—these 
are common to both the painters. But 
logic, but the laborious power of con- 
struction and systematisation—these are. 
enormously much more developed in the 
painter of the Resurrection than in the 


| painter of Symphonie Espagnole. And it 


is precisely this which makes him so much 


| the greater artist. 





But when all is said, when the Devil’s 


Advocate has given vent to all his objec- 
tions, how immensely preferable is John’s 
rich natural gift to the drearily pedantic 
intellectualism which takes the place of 
talent in so much of the “young”’ paint- 
ing of the present time! Life without 
logic may not be able to achieve every- 
thing in art; but it can at any rate goa 
long way. Logic without the natural 
talent, which expresses itself in the pecu- 
liar quality of life, can get nowhere at all 
and achieves nothing. If I wanted to be 
rude I should give a few examples, which 
prove this rule, from the annals of con- 
temporary painting. I should cite the 
names of Messrs. So-and-So and Un-Tel 
as living proofs of the hopeless incapacity 
of intellectual theory and hard work to 
arouse anything but ennui in the mind 
of the onlookers. But I have no desire to 
be rude. I will content myself by asking 
the reader to think of all the pictures by 
earnest jeunes he has ever seen and re- 
member, with as little acrimony as 
possible, the exact amount of boredom 
evoked in him by each. 

More deplorable even than the pedan- 
tic theorists, because louder and vulgarer 
and more pretentious than they, are the 
talentless painters who wildly simulate life 
in the hope of persuading the world that 
they have talent. How different again is 
the real talent, when one sees it in John, 
from this sham talent, the natural vitality 
from this galvanic artificial life. The 
futurists and their followers in England 
and elsewhere have almost all been of 
this kind—“ protesting too much” that 
they may be noticed, wildly and violently 
gesticulating that people may believe 
them to be really alive. A picture by 
John, where the life comes from within 
and is not artificially forced into it from 
the outside, puts them all to shame, re- 
veals the essential deadness of this gal- 
vanic violence. 


No when all is said, John remains a 
+ large and important and valuable fig- 
ure. He emerges from the not very noble 
army of contemporary artists as one of 
the few great natural talents of the present 
day. With his few fellows of genius he 
stands apart, reminding us in the most 
salutary fashion that it is the gift of God, 
not the correct education, that produces 
genuine art; that though by thinking 
a great man may be able to add a cubit to 
his stature, it is necessary to start with 
a respectable stature; that art is as large 
and variable as human genius; that most 
of what the theorists of aesthetics have to 
say is nonsense, because they try to 
limit art and make it fit into their par- 
ticular theory. 


New Russian Plays 


(Continued from page 42) 


have bought a strip of land in the Donetz 
Basin, and that he needn’t worry any 
longer. 

CURTAIN 


«“ Blackballed and Booed” 


NDREI: A_ peddler of second-iand 
samovars, who has never sold any, and 
hence contemplates retiring from business. 
CAPTAIN SERGE VIETOR: An ex-army 
officer, forever brooding over his dishonora- 
ble discharge from the Grand Duke’s Camel 
Corps. 

NaTASHA, FARINA, and AnFIsA: Three 
sisters of epileptic origin, who never got 
beyond the second reader. 

SHutcin: A dealer in forged documents. 

ZENAIDA: His wife, obsessed with the 
notion that she is bewitched by the ghost of 
Catherine the Great. 

Oca: An overworked kitchen wench. 

Farina complains of her unhappy 
married life; Natasha confesses her dis- 


gust for her children; Andrei engages ina — 


quibbling argument over the Trinity with 
Vietor, who leaves the tap room in high 
dudgeon. Shulgin returns to say that the 
choir has gone on strike owing to the 
sudden death of the local pope. In order 
to escape from the unwelcome advances 
of his wife, he slips out into the pantry 
with Olga, who repulses him. Zenaida 
gives vent to the bitterness in her heart, 
when a peasant arrives to tell them that 
their home town has been entirely de- 


stroyed by fire. Shulgin and Anfisa, left © 


alone, discuss the drabness of their future. 
Shulgin decries the dull, gray, meanness 
of life with its cruelties and hypocrisy; 
Anfisa dwells upon the fierce longing for 


death that has consumed her ever since © 


the day of her baptism. Finally, Farina 
leaps upon a stool and voices the feelings 
that are eating into all their hearts: 
Death, that is the essential truth! Life, 
that is the basic lie! 

CURTAIN 
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The Packard Motor Car Company 
presents the Packard Single-Eight, 
embodying principles and results 
hitherto unknown. 


Companion to the Single-Six—succes- 
sor to the Twin-Six, the Single-Eight 
demonstrates an ample margin of 
superiority in performance over any 
possible claimant for comparison, 
American or Continental. 
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Packard Single-Eight is a rational and 
logical development, contributing, we 
believe, a new page to the annals of 
motor car engineering. 


It is unique in that it does away for- 
ever with the idea that complexity 
and high maintenance cost are the 
penalties for attaining the utmost in 
fleetness, acceleration, flexibility 
and motoring luxury. 


A! 








Here is a car with such an abundance 
of power as to dwarf the ability of any 
other in the world, so easily controlled 
that it will respond to the lightest 
touch, so brilliant in appearance that 
its beauty is dominant in any company. 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
invites you to enjoy behind the 
wheel of the Single-Eight, an ex- 
perience which no words of ours 
can adequately portray in advance. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, 


at Prices Ranging from #3650 to 4950, at Detroit 
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Garnell’s 
English 
Flannel 
Trousers 


The 
Scotch 
Linen 
Knickers 

















Scotch Washable Linen 
EXTRA QUALITY Kni C kh ers 


BUFF OR WHITE 


These knickers are developed in three lengths—a distinctly 
original feature, insuring absolutely correct lengths for men of 
tall, short and medium builds. 

The warranted non-shrinkable Scotch Linen employed has 
long been one of our direct importations, a fabric of excep- 
tional weight and quality, long favored for its coolness and 
durability. 

The tailoring is along our exacting lines, the knickers being 
cut to allow utmost ease and freedom, in ample lengths per- 
mitting fullest possible drape. Buckles are detachable and 
non-rustable—an important laundering feature. 





Now offering the Knickers: 
READY TAILORED READY TAILORED 
Per Pair $7.50 Two Pairs 2 | 4 00 
In Three Lengths—for Tall, Short and Medium Heights. 
In ordering Knickers by mail, specify height, waist and preference as to white or buff. 
SCOTCH WASHABLE LINEN GOLF COATS . . $19.50 
Buff or White. 


Give height, chest and abdomen measurements, designate buff or white. 


IMPORTED LINEN HELMETS ...... 


IMPORTED LINEN GOLF CAPS... . 
Buff or White. 

Give head size and specify buff or white. 

IMPORTED GOLF HOSE—Lightweights. 
Colors: Buff—to match Linen Knickers. Other shades: 
Grey, Heather, Brown. Special Pair, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50. 

Specify quantity, size and color or colors preferred. 

LINEN KNICKER BELTS—Buff or White . . . 
To match the Linen Knickers. 

Specify waist measurement and preference as to buff or white. 

GARNETT’S ENGLISH FLANNEL TROUSERS, $12.50 
Plain white, or stripes of Brown, Blue or Black. 

Give height and waist—specify plain white, or color stripe preferred. 

SCOTKNIT SPORTS COATS. Heather, Oxford, Blue, $21.50 


Give height, chest and abdomen—specify color preference. 


Mail Orders sent prepaid to any point in the United States. 


-- + $4.50 


$2.00 


.. $1.00 








Ph. Weinberg & Sons 


Originators ‘The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit” 


30 JOHN STREET, New York 


MAIL ORDERS 
INVITED 














VANITY FAIR 





A brand new Marmon model is this substantial 4-passenger touring car, 
called the Speedster. It has long flowing lines, a special collapsible top, com- 
modious trunk and cover and numerous other modern features 


Sunshine and Shade in Motoring Affairs 


(Coniinued from page 74) 


But higher prices are coming none the 
less. The cost of labor, parts and materi- 
als has gone up steadily for the past few 
months and shows no indication of com- 
ing down. Automobile prices generally 
were lowered last year as a stimulant to 
buying and as a result of intense compe- 
tition. Undoubtedly, some of them were 
lowered too much. Increases in prices 
have been expected for several months, 
but each manufacturer has been waiting 
for someone else to start the movement. 
It cannot be delayed much longer. 

Now, if the bankers conclude that the 
automobile industry has been going ahead 
too fast for safety; if the public, in addi- 
tion to its normal summer lessening in the 
demand for cars, shows a further indis- 
position to purchase automobiles after 
the record-breaking demand of the past 
six months; and if, at the same time, the 
manufacturers attempt a general increase 
in car prices, there may ensue a situation 
somewhat similar to the disastrous season 
of 1920. Every motorist will recall that 
time. It was called a “buyers’ strike”. 
In reality it was a “bankers’ strike”. 
And its effects were felt in every hamlet 
where motoring is part of the life of the 
inhabitants. 

Manufacturers will not suffer from 
such a situation as much as will auto- 
mobile dealers and the motoring public 
in general. In 1920 the car makers were 
caught off their guard with enormous 
stocks of materials, parts and cars on 
their hands. The lesson of that experience 
has been well learned; and today the 
manufacturers, with the exception of a 
few who are bursting with production 
activities, are working on small invento- 
ries only sufficient to carry them so far 
as they can actually see the demand 
ahead. The motoring public will suffer, 
insofar as it must pay more money for 
its cars. Dealers, however, find them- 
selves with much of their capital tied up 
in over half a million used cars, the sale 
of which will be greatly retarded if there 
is a general slackening in the automobile 
demand. In consequence, they will feel 
any depression that may occur more 
grievously than the motorist or the manu- 
facturer. 

There is another point. Every year, 
as the summer begins, there is a normal 
let-up in the buying of cars. It may be 
that this year the manufacturers have 
delayed the increasing of automobile 
prices beyond the date where it would 
have been acceptable to car purchasers. 
The result may be that many people will 
put off the buying of new cars in the 
Fall longer than they would have if the 
price increases had come early in the 
Spring. 

There is no special desire on the part 
of the American motorist for cars with 
eight-cylinder-in-line engines, but they 
are coming, nevertheless. Unquestion- 
ably, most of them will be splendid ma- 


chines. By the time this article appears, 
it is expected that at least one large 
company will have announced such a 
model, and it is understood that others 
will soon follow. The progress of the 
eight-in-line car will be interesting to 
watch. What effect it will have on the 
sale and design of popular V-type eight 
cylinder cars and the higher priced six 
cylinder machines is not yet apparent. 
Needless to say, it will be quite an ex- 
pensive machine at first, but later on 
simplification of design and construction 
and quantity production may bring it 
into the class of medium priced cars. 
There is a definite demand, however, on 
the part of every motorist, for some sort 


of automatic chassis lubrication. Car | 


manufacturers continue to dodge this 
important question, nor can they be 
greatly blamed for it, while people are 
buying cars at the present frenzied rate. 
They continue to sprinkle their chassis 
with innumerable grease cups, some of 
which are hidden away so that Sherlock 
Holmes could hardly find them. They 
have attempted to smooth the matter 
over by adopting force-feed grease guns 
and other similar systems for feeding the 
insatiable grease cups. But the only 
satisfactory answer to the question is the 


total elimination of the grease cups and | 


the installation of some efficient system 
of lubricating all parts of the car by a 
simple, easy method. I wish I could re- 
port that some progress is being made 
in this direction. Perhaps, if the terrific 
demand for cars decreases somewhat, this 
will act as a spur to manufacturers, de- 
signers and chassis engineers. Apparently, 
the only thing that is holding fae the 
general adoption of automatic chassis 
lubrication is the increase in car prices 
it will necessitate and the absence of 
competition in accomplishing the desired 
result. 

It was not so many months ago that, in 
these pages, we speculated upon the effect 
the sudden popularity of sport cars had 
had in delaying the virtual disappearance 
of open models in favor of sedans and 
other closed types. There is no doubt 
that open cars, particularly touring cars, 
were on their way toward obsolescence, 
except as auxiliary machines for owners 
of large fleets of private cars. The pro- 
duction of enclosed cars, especially sedans 
and_ sedan-limousines, was increasing 
rapidly. Then the sport roadster and 
sport touring car became popular. 

Now, however, the sport car seems on 
the wane. This is particularly true of the 
sport touring car. There seems_to be a 
decided trend toward the more normal 
touring car with some of the sport car 
features retained, namely, a number of 
its accessories and its brilliant colors. 
The luggage trunks, which were univer- 
sally adopted on sport touring cars, have 
about fulfilled our expectations of them. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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TROPHIES IN STERLING SILVER 
AX though the Conventional Trophy is a Loving Cup. 


gem dignified souvenir of success in sport. there is a growing 
interest in other objects. % ~ ~ ~ 2 

A suitably inscribed Tray is becoming more and more 
popular, as it is appropriate, distinguished and out of the ordinary. 
Gorham designers have created many interesting Trophies of 
the highest quality, not the highest price. sold by established 
responsible jewelers everywhere throughout the country 


Sterling Silver tor everybody 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 30 STREET ~ ~ NEW YORK 
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If it is possible to enhance 
the sheer beauty of Lincoln 
—Horseshoe Tires will do it. 
As for service—Lincoln own- 
ers have proved for them- 
selves that no tire more nearly 
matches the high quality 
of Lincoln than Horseshoe. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 














VANITY FAIR 


Doubling at Auction 


(Continued from page 72) 


tricks, when counted by the foregoing 
scale. But when he comes to give nine 
examples of the use of the double in actual 
practice, showing its connection with vari- 
ous holdings by the doubler’s partner, 
there is not a single example in which the 
doubling hand is not worth from 8 to 11 
tricks; as will be seen if the numbered 
examples, pages 70 to 78, are examined. 
To these may be added two examples 
preceding these nine, on pages 66 and 67, 
both of which are worth 8 tricks. 

Why not give the reader some examples 
of “the partner’s procedure” when the 
doubler’s hand contains only 4 or 5 tricks, 
nine examples of which are carefully 
given? Anyone can bid and play hands 
that are worth 8 to 11 tricks. 

To imagine that the minimum standard 
which should justify a double, so as to be 
prepared to support any take-out by the 
partner, even if only four to the nine, is 
adhered to by the average player, is 
absurd. The usual rule seems to be to 
double whenever you have only one of 
the suit called, if you have anything as 
good as average in the three other suits. 

I have recorded many interesting re- 
sults of this style of bidding, and heartily 
agree with Denison that when it works out 
advantageously, the double had nothing 
to do with it; but when it fails to work, 
the double is alone to blame; but the part- 
ner has to pay just the same. Here is a 
case in point, all of which I saw; part of 
which I was. The lady who held A’s cards 
enjoys a great reputation in her own set as 
a “wonderful” bridge player, who wins 
all the time. 
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The dealer having started with a bid 
of one diamond, on the higher ranking of 
two suits, the Doubler doubled, having 
only one of that suit, and what was after- 
wards described as a “beautiful hand”; 
seven honors in it. Her victim followed 
convention and called the spades. The 
dealer did not deem it worth while to 
mention the clubs in the face of this 
bidding, but his partner doubled the 
spade bid, and all passed. 

The dealer started to show his club 
suit by leading the king, and on getting 
the encouraging eight, went on. His 
partner trumped the third club with the 
nine, to force the queen, if the declarer 
had it. When the nine held, the dealer 
was marked with the queen alone. The 
declarer shed a diamond. 

A small diamond put the dealer in to go 
through the dummy’s hearts, and the 
jack registered. A small trump was re- 
turned and the lone queen won. Another 
heart and the queen won, the ace of hearts 
following. Another diamond obliged 
dummy to trump and lead trumps. Two 
top trumps registered, and another dia- 
mond killed the king. The Victim 
trumped the last trick. Two tricks on a 
contract to make seven, with a “beauti- 
ful” hand for the dummy. Down 520 

ints. 

I have no theories in connection with 
auction bridge; but I have collected a 
great array of facts, and what I teach and 
write is what those facts force upon vd 
attention. If a theory does not agree wit 


the facts, it is the theory that must be 
wrong. 

All writers, Whitehead especially, point 
out that the only object worth while in 
auction is to win game or save game. If 
this is so, four or five values is not enough 
to justify a double, whether it is called the 
“minimum” or not. The average player 
has a natural tendency to go a bit below 
the minimum. If the dealer bids on 4 
values, and you have 5, that is 9 out of 
the 13 to be played for. To go game, your 
partner must have all the remaining 4, and 
then the declaration must be no-trumps 
to win with three odd. If your partner 
has only his share of the 4, which is 2, 
that is enough to save game, but not to 
win it. 

As a double always leads to an increase 
of the contract at which the hand is 
finally played, if the doubler does not 
secure that contract, he has exposed the 
position of various valuable cards in 
several suits, often to his great disadvan- 
tage. If he is not prepared to go through 
with what he started, and bid to the limit 
of game score, it seems idle to start with 
a double and then abandon the contest for 
the contract. If he thinks he can go game, 
why is he afraid to bid game? I have often 
asked that question. 

I have never seen a double on 4 or 5 
values (2 or 2% sure tricks) accomplish 
anything that would not have _ been 
equally achieved without the double; but 
when the doubler holds from 8 to 11 
values, that is a different matter. White- 
head’s nine illustrations average 9% 
values; not one of them is lower than 9, 
and he has more to say on the subject 
than all other writers put together. 

If the readers of this magazine who 
have been good enough to ask my opinion 


will follow the simple rule of never doub- : 
ling a suit bid without at least two honors © 


in each suit, and a minimum attacking 
value of 8 or g in the whole hand, they 


will find a remarkable reduction in their © 


losses at the bridge table. 


Answer to the June Problem 
HIS was the distribution in Problem 


XLVIII, in the solution of which — 
many variations of the defence had to be | 


foreseen and provided for. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want four tricks. This is how they get 
them: 

Z starts with a club, which A wins, and 
leads the eight of diamonds. Y trumps 
with the ten, and B over-trumps with the 
queen. B leads a spade, which Y wins, 
leading the deuce of trumps. As B must 
be allowed to hold this trick, Z plays the 
three. This forces B to lead another 
spade. This solves the problem, as Y 
regulates his play by A’s. 

If A discards a diamond, Y lets go 2 
club and Z leads the trump. If A trumps 
the spade, Y over-trumps, and the club 
seven is good for a trick. 

The interesting part of this problem 
is the defences at the third trick, after B 
over-trumps the diamond. If B leads the 
nine of trumps, the jack, king and ace fall. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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TO MAINTAIN 
LINCOLN REPUTE 





More generous commendation has seldom been 
extended to a motor car than that evidenced in the 
readiness with which the Lincoln was accorded its 
place among the aristocracy of the automotive world. 


ey ' 
) 


Although one of the youngest of fine cars, it already 
has its traditions. The sound engineering embodied 
in its design—the faithful accuracy of its manufac- 
ture—the resultant faultless performance through 
many years of life—these have, from the very first, 
been unanimously granted it. 



















It is the fixed determination of the vast organization 

now sponsoring the Lincoln that nothing in manu- 
: facturing practice or in sales and service policy shall 
ot be permitted to detract for one moment from this 
high standing in public esteem. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











The Four Passenger Phaeton 
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MEN’S STRAP WATCH 
Sterling Silver $50. 14k Green Gold $75. 


The accurate Hamilton movement No. 986—in a smartly de- 
signed cushion-shape case with leather strap and luminous dial. 


HERE is the strap watch that Hamilton has 
made for men who will wear only a fine 
timepiece. 

If you’ve ever talked watches with such 
men, you know that the Hamilton is regarded 
everywhere as “The Watch of Railroad 
Accuracy.” That means a lot in a strap 
watch for men. 





HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


Bamilton 


Alatch 


“The Watch 
of Railroad 
Accuracy” 




















The President dismayingly offers himself as sub- 

ject for the mind-reading machine, but its brute 

cunning can discover in his skull only a few flicker- 
ing shad®ws—an impeccable nothingness 


Man, Lord of Machinery 


(Continued from page 36) 


HILE the Master of the Machines 

is busy, his attention divided be- 

tween the President and the Fair 
Hortense, Aviette, whose tomboy non- 
sense we have already noticed, is seized 
by a mischievous desire: she steals up 
behind the Master of the Machines and 
applies the receiver of the thought- 
reading machine to the back of his head. 
Flashed upon the screen we see Marteau 
Pilon’s feelings toward the audience. 
They are full of pride, antagonism and 
contempt. But his more personal feelings 
appear rather ridiculous: his vanity, for 
instance, and his passion for the actress. 
These pictures provoke such a shout of 
laughter that he immediately discovers 
the trick and puts a stop to it. But 
Aviette’s indiscretiqn has added to the 
number of his enemies and greatly en- 
hanced his own annoyance. In his irrita- 
tion, he loses control of himself and his 
subconsciousness comes into play. It is 
the beginning of the “Revolt of the 
Machines”. 

At first some harmless jokes— 

The official ceremony being over, the 
procession takes its place again on the 
moving sidewalk. But instead of pro- 
ceeding smoothly we see the sidewalk 
shake, reel, tip and heave, seeming to 
take pleasure in bouncing up and down 
all those grave and important people. 
By a sudden stop it sends into the air, 
with a real Nijinsky spring, the President 
and the whole procession. General indig- 
nation. The Master of the Machines 
rushes forward, turns off the power, 
argues excitedly with his workmen and 
acrimoniously with the officials, and 
excusing himself as best he can. Every- 
one is more and more irritated. 

The procession continues on its way, 
refusing, however, to ride any longer on 
the moving platform. We follow the 
officials down the center aisle. 

The machines continue their mis- 
chievous tricks. The long arm of one of 
them surreptitiously pinches the Fair 
Hortense in the back. She turns furiously 
and berates the old and most respectable 
Academician Bicorneille. Suppressed 
laughter from Aviette, Rominet and their 
little group and from the workmen, 
glances of amusement among the au- 
dience— But he laughs best who laughs 
[ae 

Quickly uneasiness and fear spread 
through the crowd. A rubber pipe creeps 
out and fastens itself like an elephant’s 
trunk upon the nose of the polished 
Diplomat who has been flirting with 
Hortense. A metal pipe coughs a cloud of 
smoke into the face of the High-Marshal, 
who takes a wild leap backward. A self- 
satisfied Dandy finds his coat-tails sud- 
denly blown above his head where they 
spread like sails. One of the machines 
negligently sprays little streams of 
cement to right and left. Finally the 
President is snatched by a crane and car- 
ried far up into the air. As he dangles by 
the seat of his trousers, he still holds his 
hat high in his hand and seems, in his 
wild contortions, to be still bowing. The 
Master of the Machines pleads and storms 
at the machine; at the same time he is 
subconsciously so amused that he cannot 
help laughing at the grotesque poses of 
the President. 





VANITY FAIR 


It is the last straw—the indignation 
against him reaches the pitch of action. 
He is arrested, insulted, threatened, 
jostled and led off to prison. His wife 
seeks to defend him, but she is quickly 
pushed away. The workmen, who have 
been greatly entertained, show their 
sympathy for their master. He is led off, 
raging and shaking his fist at his enemies. 


We see at the back of the picture the thoughts : 


of vengeance and destruction which seethe in his 
mind. 


The procession resumes its grave and 


measured goose-step—all the more solemn | 


for its recent vexation, casting suspicious 
glances to right and left at the machines | 
which have subsided into innocent quie- | 
tude, broken only by an occasional muffled | 
tremor. The procession goes out through 


the great door of the Hall, which is | 


rapidly emptied. As the door closes upon | 





the last of the audience, in the lessening 
light we see a shiver run through all the 
machines, from end to end of the empty 
building: For an instant only. When the 
guards at the doors turn at the sound | 
there is nothing to be seen. The machines © 


have resumed their immobility. Silence. — 


CT II. THe Revoir or THE MAcuINEs. | 
Scene I. The Hall, dimly lit by occa- | 
sional electric lamps. The machines seem asleep. 

Watchmen pass on their rounds. Allis | 
in order. When they go out we see one of | 
the machines begin to move, to stretch | 
itself slowly and yawn. Then another— | 
and another. Then the whole regiment 
of the machines. 

A second patrol begins its rounds. The | 
machines are instantly motionless. But © 
they are on the qui vive. And suddenly | 
the patrol is snatched up and thrust into 
some giant maw, or converted into a 
block of cement. 

At this exploit, which has eliminated § 
the presence of men from the building, a | 
great tumult of joy shakes the machines. | 
We hear the whistling, howling, strident © 
laughter and braying of monsters. We | 
see a hundred steel arms stretch and bend, © 
leather belts begin to move, wheels to | 
turn, boilers to steam, exhaust pipes to 
hiss. There is Pandemonium for a few 
minutes. 

Then order is established. The machines | 
begin their.march, according to their © 
size. They move against the walls of the | 
Hall like battering-rams. Their formi- | 
dable pressure quickly makes a breach. | 
The bronze pillars are shaken, the walls | 
split, the windows burst and are pul- | 
verized. Through the opening we catch | 
a glimpse of the starry sky, as the flock | 
of monsters crawls forth into the night. | 

CENE II. The spectator is transported toa ¥ 

square in the center of the city where several i 
Streets converge. £ 

A city of colossal Ameérican sky- | 
scrapers, which we see silhouetted against | 
the moon-lit sky—among factory-chim- | 
neys and towers and one solitary church- | 
steeple. At one corner stands the prison | 
in which lies the Master of the Machines. | 

The street-lights suddenly go out. | 
Belated homegoers, groping in the dark- | 
ness, are set upon by the vanguard of the 
machines. The little ones come first, 
running like street-urchins at the head of | 
the procession. Some scurry like great 

(Continued on page 92) 
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WENTY years ago, in Peking, the 
great Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
* Chang, showed mea game. He called 
Pit ‘“ Pe-Ling.” Today thousands of 
| Americans enjoy it as “Pung Chow.” 
| A gorgeous game, the venerable vice- 
froy spread before me—¢leaming ivory 
tiles, brightly painted with miniature 
| bamboos, birds, and dragons. A fasci- 
inating game—deceptively simple. For 
Ftwo years, as if under a spell, I played 
constantly with Li Hung Chang,drawn 
ideeper and deeper into the depths of 
this ever new and inexhaustible game. 


3000 YEARS OLD 


The lure of this game is so strong that 
F coolies would play secretly —at the 
risk of the executioner’s axe. For 
since the days of Confucius—five cen- 
Hturies before Christ—Pe Ling has been 
reserved for royalty alone. Not until 
fmodern times was it permitted to even 
ithe most powerful merchants. 


A SACRED BIRD 


/You have often admired, aflight in 
‘Chinese tapestries, a striking bird, with 
long beak and legs. That is Pe-Ling, 
Jegendary bird of “ta hundred intelli- 
Fgences, to whom for nearly three 
‘thousand years the game was dedicat- 
fed. About 1850, however, among 
political concessions to rebellious 
icoolies, was the right to play the royal 
game. But not under the royal name! 


OUT OF BABEL 


With the immediate popularity wide- 
F spread among the masses came con- 
fusion and distortion of the rules. A 
dozen different names— Mah-Jong, 
@Mah-Diao, Ma-Chuck—are found in 
different parts of China. The first sets 
used by the foreigners in Shanghai 
Fhappened to come from the province 
F of Ning-Po, where the sacred Pe-Ling 
was affectionately dubbed by the 
coolies Mah-Jong or “hemp-bird.” 
[And from Shanghai, this Ning-Po 


version first reached us in America. 














k your dealer for Pung Chow 
iThe Set with the Real Dragons”’ 





: W hy I called it 
«RUNG ~ CHOW 





Handicapped with a dozen names and 
different sets of rules, the magnificent 
Chinese game, lacking its most in- 
teresting features and played almost as 
a sort of “rummy,” has, nevertheless, 
swept into America. It is not the game 
I learned from Li Hung Chang and 
which I have undertaken to organize 
for American use. Ignoring the var- 
iations in coolie play, I went back to 
classic Chinese sources for 


AMERICA’S OWN GAME 


I have translated and formulated what 
I hope will become the authoritative 
American code, because it accords with 
the play of the aristocratic. Chinese. 
Bone will crack, and in American cli- 
mate bamboo will warp. So I arranged 
to mould and stamp a beautiful and 
durable set of tiles out of clean and in- 
destructible ivory pyralin. Painted in 
bright fast colors exactly like the most 
splendid Chinese sets, the American 
pieces can be washed at will and easily 
replaced when lost. 


FOR YOU 


Since there was no accepted Chinese 
name, I evolved a real American 
name, picking from out of the game 
itself “Pung” and “Chow’’—two words 
which I hope you will soon learn to 
associate with the most absorbing and 
delightful of pastimes, the most beauti- 
ful game in the world—Pung Chow. 


Lh. kh. Marr 

















Punc Cuow Company, 21 East goth Street, New York. 
Enclosed find $______.. Please send me book checked below. 
.... 1. HOWTO PLAY PUNG CHOW—From 20 years’ play-in China with 


experts in highest social circles, Mr. Harr has written the first complete 
authoritative handbook. The real Chinese game and its master-play is made 
plain in nearly 100 diagrams. The enlarged edition now ready, contains much 
new material not found anywhere else. Mr. Harr makes simple to. you fine 
points still unknown to many professional teachers of the game. ¢ og 
Pees se eet ok el aun ecelg ed a xo 
... 2. PUNG CHOW IN TEN MINUTES—A novel method by which be- 
ginners without any teacher may quickly and correctly learn the real Chinese 
game. All the elements clearly set forth with diagrams in two colors, 
RESRAN Gs bi vans COED oro ak aces Cees a eke . 25¢ 
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A smart sennit for wear with 
a lounge suit—low crown, 
sensible wide brim,and quiet, 


tastefully colored band. 


HE well dressed man 

has different straws 
to harmonize with the 
clothes he wears for dif- 
ferent occasions. 


You can find a wide 
selection of appropriate 
Bonar-Phelps straws at 
most of the quality shops 
in your city. If you have 
any difficulty, write to 
us for the name of the 
nearest dealer. 












wd 


Best Under Tie Sun.” 


BONAR-PHELPS STRAWS 


FTY EAST ELEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





IM! 
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Man, Lord of Machinery 


(Continued from page 90) 


rats, some attack like wild boars, some 
crawl, extending slimy arms from whose 
touch the terrified humans shrink in 
horror. Some fly heavily like bats 

A panic-stricken crowd surges onto the 
stage, engulfing those who come from the 
opposite direction and sweeping them 
upon its tide. Behind it we hear the 
ominous clang of the sledge-hammers, 
the hard breathing of the engines, the 
footsteps of the great approaching 
monsters. We see the further houses 
tremble and sway: the church tower leans, 
totters and crashes to the ground. Then 
appears at the back, a monstrous machine 
—a tank-crane-excavator as high as a 
cathedral. The human crowd has not 
waited to see it, but has rushed away 
pell-mell with screams of terror. Not a 
human being is left on the scene. The 
gigantic machines appear, using elbows 
and heads to accomplish their deadly 
work. Behind them lies a field of ruins. 
The round moon shines upon this desert 
sweep which a few moments ago seemed 
an unshakable city of soaring buildings. 
And against the moon pass and repass 
the wings of many airplanes, turning, 
turning— 

An instant more, and the machines 
begin demolishing the other corner of the 
square. They make a great gap in the 
prison wall. Through the breach emerges 
the Master of the Machines. He caresses 
the machines which have freed him, and 
attempts to subdue them, but they will 
not listen to him. They are off, and he 
runs after them. 

The pictures follow the onward rush of 
the devastating engines, the Master at 
their heels, vainly calling to them to stop. 
Before them, the city crumbles, quarter 
after quarter, like houses built of cards. 


CENE III. Dawn—A hill near the city 

gates, from which can be seen the ruins and 
the surrounding fields. (This hill is the end 
of the mountain range which will later be 
ascended.) 

The citizens, the President, his minis- 
ters, the officials and notables of Act I., 
have hastily sought refuge on the height, 
half-clad, and each clasping some object 
snatched up in the hurried flight. We 
recognize at once in the noisy, excited 
crowd, the President who, barefooted, 
but still in his evening clothes, clutches 
tightly his high hat in his hand: the Fair 
Hortense, who complains of the sun, of 
the dust, of the lack of proper considera- 
tion; Félicité Pilon already noticeable for 
her coolness, busy reassuring and stimu- 
lating, and beginning to gather about her 
a few capable lieutenants. Aviette ‘and 
Rominet take it all as a joke, and laugh 
together at the burlesque turn of affairs: 
he is interested, too, by the problem of 
the machines in revolt, while Aviette’s 
mischievous eyes miss none of the scenes 
of cowardly terror, of recrimination or of 
grotesque dispute which are enacted 
about her. 

Among the people roam many escaped 
animals—oxen, donkeys, dogs and pigs. 

The crowd watches breathlessly the 
last buildings of the City as they are 
annihilated: some great civic building, 
some great church seems to defy the 
destroyers’ power for a moment, only to 
come crashing down in its turn. 

We see the machines emerging from 





The psychological machine projecting in scenario 
form upon the screen the secret animals which it 
sees within the skulls of its subjects 
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the fallen city into the fields which }j) 
smiling in the morning sun-light: vay 
stretches of golden harvests, orchard) 
woods, lines of poplars by the rivers! 
banks. The riff-raff of little maching! 
still heads them. Then comes the maj) 
army, with the monsters bringing up th 
rear. 
Behind them we can discern the Maste! 
of the Machines and some of his workme,) 
running, gesticulating desperately in ;) 
hopeless attempt to stem the flood) 
Some of the machines are seen to stop/ 
to turn back and like dogs to sniff at hi 
heels and harken to his voice. He trig) 
to reason with them, but they quickly 
leave his side and run to resume thei) 
place in the crowd. The Master and hi} 
men then try to restrain them forcibly) 
but the machines turn wickedly upo} 
them and put to flight the little group df 
men, barking at its heels until it reache! 
the foot of the hill. Marteau Pilon ani) 
the others scramble wearily and breath.) 
lessly to the top, where they are greeted 
with invectives by the crowd. ; 
Soon, however, the general attention i 
distracted by what is happening in the 
plain. ; 





f 
a 


FTER a few moments of hesitancy! 
and uncertainty, the machines hav) 
decided upon the destruction of the whok! 
countryside. And in this vast expans 
each one goes at its own work with 3! 
devilish and fearful obstinacy. 


The THRESHERS and REAPERS raze the 
fields of every stalk or blade. 


The MECHANICAL SAws cut down the 
trees at their roots and proceed to convert 
them into small discs. 

The PERFORATORS are on a wild forage 
in search of walls of any description 
against which they may ply their steel. 

The CRANES stupidly take great jav- 
fuls out of the earth and pour to the left 
what they have taken on the right, and 
then return to the right what they had 
put on the left. 


The STEAM ROLters bring order and) 
neatness by crushing everything. 


The Fire ENGINES work madly at’ 
drawing water from the river, sending it) 
in great streams upon the banks, flooding! 
everything. 


The crowd of human beings on the hill-! 
top can no longer contain its indignation,’ 
fury and terror. They shake their fists,” 
scream, threaten, objurgate or fall upon 
the ground prostrated. 

The general staff alone is calm and 
serene, sure that this vermin can be 
quickly swept away. Tanks, armored 
and bristling with guns, are sent down 
into the plain. But when they reach the 
big machines, they are suddenly seen to 
stop, to sniff and hob-nob like dogs with’ 
the others, and finally to join their ranks.’ 
The soldiers are made prisoners, and the 
huge band regroups itself. 

After which, all together, having shaved 
off every living thing on the plain, the 
machines begin their attack upon the 
hill—and the miserable human crowd, 
jostling and pushing, stumbles desperately 
toward the higher mountains in a mad¢-| 
dened flight. 
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DoDGE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


To those who thoroughly enjoy the out-of- 
doors, Dodge Brothers Touring Car repre- 
sents tens of thousands of invigorating miles 
in the open air. 





And owners who have had long experience 
with the car, know how trouble-free those 
miles are, and how little it costs to enjoy 
them. 





They know, too, how light and convenient 
the Touring Car is and how easily cleaned. 


Dodge Brothers power plant, the all-steel 
body, the permanent baked-on enamel 
finish, the genuine leather upholstery —all 
combine to explain why more than 850,000 . 
owners almost invariably speak of the car “ai, P Ww \ es 
in terms of highest praise. ; s 





The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit Y| = 
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‘Two Vital 


Essentials 


(o) 
Tai Bumper 
Protection 










The “‘Full-looped Ends” of Biflex Bumpers provide 
recoil; make possible the continuous “hooplike’”’ 
construction which renders Biflex a great steel cush- 
ion capable of absorbing terrific shocks. No bolts to 
become loose and rattle. 


The “‘Double Bars’”’ present maximum bumping sur- 
face with minimum overhang weight; stop other 
bumpers of all heights; take blows from any direction. 


Thus the name Bi—flex. “Bi’’ for double bars— 
“flex”? for flexibility. Both are patented features 
which established Biflex as the standard bumper 
protection and revolutionized the bumper industry; 
look for them in bumpers you buy. | 





: j 
Biflex is not a stiff, rigid, battering ram. It is a | 
scientific piece of mechanism of finely balanced 


\ { 
resiliency with maximum cushioning depth. It is i iil 
the bumper that should be on your car, front and aM if 
rear, to insure adequate bumper protection. For : J 
safety, insist on Biflex and refuse substitutes. i ys 
oi 
i f 
Your dealer can supply you. If not write us. ae | 
Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are guaranteed } 
against breakage for one year. Priced from $23 BY i i 
to $28. Fully protected by U. S. Patents. _€ / 1 
Fg, #)) 
BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan, IIl. ° cay / 
ion | Mex | 
} et) \! 


ill CX 


Cushion Bumper 


PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION. 
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The Playgoer Erects a Theatre 


(Continued from page 39) 


Superman gather dust in the library and 
only the ancients have known the fun of 
Sheridan. If the Equity were to announce 
that next season it would revive Caesar 
and Cleopatra, Pinero’s The Thunderbolt, 
Sheridan’s Critic, The Poor Little Rich 
Girl, The Cricket on the Hearth and Henry 
V, I think it would not have to be turning 
to Laurette Taylor in the Spring and ask- 
ing her to play for nothing to help its 
treasury out of the hole. 


An Olympian Fiasco 


HE other disaster was the one en- 
countered by the Producing Mana- 
gers’ Association which, at the prodding of 
Augustus Thomas, got together a com- 
pany, laughably called it the American 
National Theater, and started it off with 
As You Like It. It was a costly and lan- 
guid revival of a not infrequently tedious 
comedy, fearfully imperilled at the start 
by the selection of Marjorie Rambeau to 
play Rosalind—the stunning Miss Ram- 
beau, whom the awesome Shakespeare 
rendered so painfully self-conscious that 
one could not help recalling Brander Mat- 
thews’ old reflections on “the mincing 
steps of verbal parvenus”. The American 
National Theater. played one week in 
Washington and one week in New York. 
Then it expired. 
The delightful thing about the Guild’s 
success is the contrast between its present 


fame and its lowly beginnings. Thos 
beginnings were the funny, aspiring little 
productions made at the Bandbox Thea. 
ter in the early part of 1915, for the Guild 
was formed out of the wreck which the 
war made of the Washington Square Play. 
ers. When its new theater opens next Fail, 
there will be some in the illustrious first 
audience -who will stop craning their 
necks long enough to sit back and remem. 
ber the dingy little theater in East 57th 
Street, where performances at first were 
given only on Friday and Saturday nights, 
where the best seats were fifty cents, 


where Glenn Hunter, at a salary of $104 7 


week, acted away for dear life and sl 

on a pallet in the theater between shows, 
where the scenery might be by a young 
newcomer named Robert Edmond Jones 
(who had recently been a window dresser 
in Boston), where a new playwright 
named Zoe Akins was first heard from 
and whence, after the final curtain, com- 


pany, audience, critics and all would re § 
pair to a Third Avenue saloon and talk 


till daylight. 

That was only eight years ago, but that 
is an aeon gone at the present pace of the 
world. Probably in another eight years 
the young folk of the day will be laughing 
patronizingly at the stodgy, timorous old 


Theater Guild and wondering why the | 


gaffers insist on going ’way down town 
south of the Park to sit through its fossil- 
ized performances. 


Miss Furr and Miss Skeene 


(Continued from page 55) 


anything and so she was not astonished 
at this thing not astonished at not feeling 
any need of having Georgine Skeene. 
Helen Furr had quite a completely 
pleasant voice and it was quite well 
enough cultivated and she could use it 
and she did use it but then there was 
not any way of working at cultivating a 
completely pleasant voice when it has 
become a quite completely weil enough 
cultivated one, and there was not much 
use in using it when one was not wanting 
it to be helping to make one a gay one. 
Helen Furr was not needing using her 
voice to be a gay one. She was gay then 
and sometimes she used her voice and 
she was not using it very often. It was 
quite completely enough cultivated and 
it was quite completely a pleasant one 
and she did not use it very often. She 
was then, she was quite exactly as gay 
as she had been, she was gay a little 
longer in the day than she had been. 
She was gay exactly the same way. 
She was never tired of being gay that 
way. She had learned very many little 
ways to use in being gay. Very many 
were telling about using other ways in 
being gay. She was gay enough, she was 
always gay exactly the same way, she 
was always learning little things to use 
in being gay, she was telling about using 
other ways in being gay, she was telling 
about learning other ways in being gay, 
she would be using other ways in being 


gay, she would always be gay in the same 
way, when Georgine Skeene was there 
not so long each day as when Georgine 





Skeene was away. She would always be | 


gay in the same way. 


She came to using many ways in being | 
gay, she came to use every way in being | 
gay. She went on living where many | 
were cultivating something and she was | 


gay, she had used every way to be gay. | 


i yma did not live together then Helen F 


Furr and Georgine Skeene, Helen © 
Furr lived there the longer where they | 


had been living regularly together. Then 
neither of them were living there any 
longer. Helen Furr was living somewhere 
else then and telling some about being 
gay and she was gay then and she was 
living quite regularly then. 


was gay then, she went on living then, 
she was regular in being gay, she always 
was living very well and was gay very 


well and was telling about little “ways 7 
one could be learning to use in being gay, | 
and later was telling them quite often, © 


telling them again and again. 





oper 


She was © 
regularly gay then. She was quite regular | 
in being gay then. She remembered all © 
the little ways of being gay. She used all © 
the little ways of being gay. She was © 
quite regularly gay. She told many then | 
the way of being gay, she taught very | 
many then.little ways they could use in © 
being gay. She was living very well, she | 
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HE Fisk Flat-Tread Cord is less sub- 

ject to trouble than any cord of 
usual construction made to standard 
dimensions. 


The broad flat tread gives 35 percent 
greater road contact— which means 
quicker, surer traction and a longer 
life for the tread. 


The super-strong internal construction 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





and the heavier sidewall absorb easily 
the flexing strains which ruin ordinary 
tires when they carry heavy loads. The 
far thicker tread is surprisingly resilient, 
yielding much longer service and easier 
riding. The deeper-cut buttons give a 
skid protection previously unknown. 


Ask your dealer to show you this 
amazing tire. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 
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German “Babbitt” on the Stage 


(Continued from page 65) 


Grosz’ Costume Designs 


OR the visible embodiment of his 
caricatures Goll went to the German 
burgher’s bitterest critic, the painter 
Georg Grosz. In Grosz rebellious Ger- 


' many has for almost a decade found the 





boldest, the most acid voice against the 
bestiality, the stupidity, the spiritual 
poverty of its ruling industrial class. 
Rejoicing in his opportunity, he pro- 
ceeded to build a set of curious mario- 
nettes which might make a child clap its 
hands in glee. But the painter was 
terribly in earnest. In his heart was the 
hope that these grotesque symbols 
could not long endure in the flesh before 
the startled ridicule of the world. 

Three of Grosz’ figurines to the play 
are here reproduced. In each of them the 
painter has signed himself “Grosz Con- 
structionist”. A significant act, in which 
the painter repudiates the artist and 
declares himself engineer. In these cos- 
tume designs Grosz sets his face reso- 
lutely against the naturalistic formula of 
liberal representation. The age is medio- 
cre and demands mediocre symbols. In a 
world of steel and stone and wireless 
telegraphy, clay and color no longer 
suffice to catch the mad galvanic tempo 
of life. The machine shall interpret the 
machine. The engineer shall speak for 
the engineer. This is the painter’s for- 

ula, and in employing it he has attained 
an astounding degree of success. 

Grosz’ costumes are designed as huge 
masks behind which the individual 
actors are concealed. In the design for 
Methusalem he has constructed a master- 
piece of satiric malevolence. The figure 
fairly reeks of sensuous, deified banality. 
The beercask spigot, the monstrous 
breadknife, the iron cross, the striped in- 
signia of order and verein—all these are 
the familiar investiture of stolid Prussian 
citizenship. And the cruel mechanism of 
the head is barely relieved of its deadly 
import by the pathos of the gouty, slip- 
pered feet. In spite of just and mad dis- 
tortion the spectator will find it difficult 
to escape the illusion of a podgy, florid 
face and a bloated, intemperate body. 
This is the type of man whose mental and 
physical processes are indexed and num- 
bered. He lives by slogans and offers to 


his family and his country the inspired 
consistency of a repeating phonograph 
record. He is the eternal provincial of al| 
lands, the backbone of all political struc. 
tures. 

His son, Felix, is conceived as the jp. 
carnation of modern industrial efficiency, 
combined with the shallow smartness of 
egotistic youth. He is a vibrant, mechan. 
istic unit, alert to every pulse of the 
commercial organism, and blankly dead 
to all else. He speaks through a mega. 
phone, moves in response to constant 
radio communication with the stock 
markets, and makes his entrance upon 
the stage by a visible elevator. The 
spectator will recognize in his well. 
groomed outlines the prim gloss of the 
efficient, white-collared bank clerk. 

In the construction of the Student, 
Grosz has flung a gesture of profound con- 
tempt at the untutored, chaotic rabidness 
of youthful radicalism. The Student is 
mercilessly ridiculed no less than his 
countertype, Felix. The disreputable 
attire, the confirmed, cynical leer; the 
confused, stuffed mind _ ostentatiously 
protruding its prophetic light into a be- 
nighted world—these are the essential 
paraphernalia of the young intelligentsia. 
But Gas and pivots cry again the charge 
of a stereotyped response to decayed 
platitudes. And the cigarette boxes, 
which serve as feet, speak of endless 
empty mouthings over cigarette stubs in 
stuffy cafés. This is the prototype of 
New York’s professional bohemian, the 
mythical inhabitant of Greenwich Village. 

In another of his designs—that of the 
Cocotte—the painter represents the lewd, 
the gaudy, the meritricious—but by his 
very emphasis and mathematical preci- 
sion he destroys every vestige of charm 
or attraction in the character of the 


demimondaine. His Coquette is a cold, : 


barren clod, in which all significance has 
been erased save the significance of 
crass lechery. 

For these grotesques are the dolorous 
grimaces of the man who said of himself 
in his Song to the World: 


“You clamorous world, you Lunapark, 
You blessed chamber of abnormality, 
Attention! Here comes Grosz, 
The saddest man in Europe!” 


Doubling at Auction 


(Continued from page 88) 


Y makes his queen of spades and leads the 
eight of trumps. Then he forces out A’s 
small trump with the club. 

If B leads the seven of trumps, instead 
of the nine, both Z and A duck it, and the 
eight wins. Y returns the ace of trumps, 
makes his spade queen, and leads the 
club, which forces out A’s last trump. 

Should B refuse to over-trump Y on 
the diamond at the second trick, dis- 
carding a spade, Y leads the deuce of 
trumps. If B does not put on the queen, 
Z plays the jack, and A wins with the 
king. If A now leads the spade, Y isin to 
lead two rounds of trumps, and Z makes 
a spade trick at the end with the jack. 

If B puts up the queen of trumps, after 
he has refused to over-trump the diamond, 
he may lead the seven of trumps, the 
jack king and ace falling. Now Y can 
make his queen of spades and lead the 


losing trump, so that again Z makes the © 


spade jack at the end. 


B may vary this by leading a spade, © 
after winning the trump lead with the © 
queen. This puts Y in, and he leads the © 


club. If B trumps the club, Y lies tenace 


over A, and must make both ace and eight © 
of trumps; or Z makes the jack of trumps © 


at the end. 

If at the second trick A leads the smaller 
of his two diamonds, it may look as if Y 
could discard the club, as B will have to 
trump to shut out Z’s five of diamonds; 


but this will defeat the solution, because — 
when Y is thrown in with the spade he © 
will have to lead a trump, and A will win © 
with the king and give B a ruff with the © 


second diamond. 

The false openings are the spade nine, 
the trump, or the diamond, any of which 
can be defeated. 
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Twenty-four Hours a Day 
Year-Round Production! 


Such a gratifying production means but two things— 


An ever-strict adherence to highest quality standards, 
with resultant manufacturing economies which al- 
ways are reflected in the selling price. 





PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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Anaxagoras 
invented the 


Hunger Strike 


NAXAGORAS is, of 
course, the name of 
another B. C. Greek who 
did something worth while. 
Look him up. You will 
find, among other things, he 
didn’t make his philosophy 
pay and decided to starve 
himself to death. He kept 
at it for about a week, then 
changed his mind. What 
bothered his old gray head 
was that the self-torture 
affected his brain and he couldn’t think 
properly. It was all right for his flesh to 
waste away, or for his blood to dry up, and 
his bones to get brittle, but when it came 
to his mentality being disturbed, Anaxago- 
ras decided that was carrying a joke too far. 


Turning to a friend he said: “Those who 
have occasion for a lamp, supply it with oil.” 
And he began to take a little nourishment. 
Later on when he had a spare moment to 
meditate about his escapade, he remarked: 





“My offense was not my own alone; it 
seemed I had made it an offense to all my 
loved ones and friends.” 


Plutarch, unfortunately, does not finish 
the incident. The inference is fairly plain, 
however, that Anaxagoras reasoned that he 
ought toleavehis family and friends a greater 
heritage than starvation. Many men livein 
opulence today and die tomorrow in penury. 
Don’t bean Anaxagoras! Life insurance will 
provide against an offense to the loved ones. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


President 





HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Fersey 


STRENGTH OF 
CIBRALTAR ” 


If Every Wife Knew What Every Widow Knows—Every Husband Would Be Insured 









From Seville, in sunny Spain, where 
climate and soil combine to make the 
finest olive growing district in the 
world come Heinz Queen Olives. The 
same region produces ripe olives for 
olive oil. And in the midst of these 
olive groves there is a Heinz establish- 
ment where the fruit is prepared under 
our strict supervision and the ripe 
olives are pressed for Heinz Imported 
Olive Oil. 


Olives and raisins from Spain, cur- 
rants from Greece, figs from Turkey, 
spices from Java and India, fruits and 
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vegetables from the garden spots of 
America! The whole world is drawn 
on for the products used in making the 
57 Varieties. And wherever quick 
handling is necessary to preserve fresh- 
ness, Heinz kitchens are located right 
on the spot. 


All these world-wide activities are 
for the purpose of making each food 
that bears the name Heinz pure and 
wholesome and good to eat—uni- 
form in quality and sufficient in quan- 
tity to supply a world-wide demand 
for them. 


H. J. Herz Company 


57 Varieties 
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O YOU sleep soundly? And awaken 
fresh, vigorous, full of energy for all 
the crowded day may ask of you? Or do you 
only think your sleep is what it should be? 


Either way, there are deeper levels of slumber 
waiting to be tapped by you. Until you know 
by experience the grateful comfort of The 
Purple Label mattress, you cannot guess how 
quickly itscradling luxury relieves weary bod- 
ies and soothes overtaxed brains and nerves. 


For many years, Purple Label mattresses 
have been in use by scores of metropolitan 
clubs and great hotels whose standard of 
comfort is the best always —at any price. 
Ten, twelve and fifteen years of superlative 
service have proved them economical as well. 
See The Purple Label at your dealer’s. Judge 
its comfort and value for yourself. Write for 
“Restful Bedrooms” to the Simmons Com- 


pany, 1347 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SIMMONS 


Mattresses - Springs - “Beds 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Goodrich quality is maintained in every 
Silvertown Tire. No two grades. No several 
brands. The same tough, practical, anti-skid 


tread, the same re-enforced sidewalls, the 


same Silvertown strength. There is just one 
word that means a cord tire—SILVERTOWN. 
The best when it was the only cord tire, it 


remains the best when there are many. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 


Toronto » Montreal + Winnipeg 
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SILVERTOWN CorD 








SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER. 









































Contemporary English Prose 


(Continued from page 51) 


primarily visual. He has some of that 
humor which appears in Dickens (also a 
visual writer), when Dickens is humorous 
and not consciously droll. But a cata- 
logue of resemblances will by no means 
provide a formula for Mr. Lewis’s style, 
which, still imperfect and unfinished, is 
seen at its best in his essay upon contem- 
porary art and architecture entitled The 
Caliph’s Design. 


May Sinclair and D. H. Lawrence 
[F one examines the best of contempo- 

rary English fiction, one finds a tend- 
ency toward a style very different from 
that of Mr. Lewis, a style almost ex- 
aggerated in its bareness and simplicity. 
This is especially apparent among writers 
who have devoted real care to their vocab- 
ulary and their syntax. A most interest- 
ing specimen is Miss May Sinclair’s Life 
and Death of Harriet Frean. Miss Sinclair 
has made great use, indeed all the use 
that is possible, of the results of psycho- 
analysis. In this book she reduces the 
novel to its barest essentials, she insists 
that not one superfluous description, not 


English Reviewers 


(Continued from page 68) 


Atlantic has much difficulty in interpret- 
ing the words that issue from the visitors’ 
lips. It is quite certain that much of 
Anna Christie (particularly when the fog 
scene added an obstacle of low visibility 
to the natural obstacle of audition) was 
clearly lost on the English house. For the 
benefit of the innumerable English littera- 
teurs and American stage folk who read 
Vanity Fair, I set down this caution. 
Englishmen speaking in the United States 
must abandon their national habit of 
swallowing the latter part of their sen- 
tences: Americans playing in London 
must, if necessary, sacrifice the literal 
reproduction of swift Yankee repartee, 
refine the nasal monotony of uneducated 
American speech, and enunciate slowly 
and distinctly. It would be a pity to have 
Miss Lord tamper with that hoarse, life- 
less voice of Anna; but such concessions 
are sometimes advisable. After all, the 
cleverest observation of dialect can 
scarcely be considered a success if it is not 
comprehended. 

Mr. Cochrane had planned an O'Neill 


Good-bye, All! | 


(Continued from page 48) 


haze through which I heard my superior’s 
voice saying “Earling, you know about 
these matters. I want you to get my 
tickets, passport, letter-of-credit, etc.— 
all that sort of thing—have ’em ready for 
me in plenty of time.” 

During the succeeding days as I obeyed 
his instructions I filled out the outlines of 
my murderous design, up to and includ- 
ing the provision of a passport photo- 
graph of myself which fits exactly over 
that of Mr. — well, let us say, Lef- 
ferts. I know toa penny the amount of 
his—or should I say my—letter-of-credit: 
I can write his signature better than I 


VANITY FAIR 


one superfluous conversation or mono- 
logue, shall avert the readers’ attention 
from the outline of the heroine’s mental 
growth and decay. Another writer who 
has increasingly aimed at stripping his 
style of superfluous decoration is Mr, 
Stephen Hudson in his second book 
Eleanor Colhouse. Yet, while this method, 
either with the aim of psychological docu. 
ment or with the aim of bare chronicle is 
visible in other writers, I cannot fee 
sure that it represents a direction, or that 
either of the writers named will not find 
themselves departing from it. And when 
I remind myself of certain writers of in. 
terest, such as Virginia Woolf and D, 
H. Lawrence, whom I find it impossible 
to classify, I am tempted to withdraw 
any generalisation. In the work of D. H. 
Lawrence, especially in his last book 
Aaron’s Rod, is found the profoundest 
research into human nature, as well as the 
most erratic and uneven writing, by any 
writer of our generation. 


This essay first appeared, in French, in 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 


season for this summer, with The Hairy § 
Ape, with Louis Wolheim, and Emperor © 
Jones, with Charles Gilpin, to succeed the 
first play. But it is plain that this scheme | 
will have to be deferred in favor of an 
Anna Christie season. In time the other 
plays will follow: and the reception of 
Anna Christie assures them a sympathetic 
welcome. 

The success of this tragedy and its 
American company are more than a grati- 
fying isolated incident—more than just 
the foreign endorsement of a Pulitzer 
prize-winner. It marks one more step in 
the world-wide acceptance of the Ameri- 
can artistic naissance. It lifts the London 
estimation of the Broadway stage a step 
above the Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, and 
Cat and Canary strata in which the export- 
ers of American drama have hitherto con- ) 
spired to fix it. And it lengthens the radius | 
of appreciation for a playwright who is, | 
perhaps, at once the most American and 
the most universal genius that has come | 
out of the United States since the day of | 
Walt Whitman. 
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can my own. Duly ticketed for Cher- 
bourg I have a solid stateroom trunk 
filled with old books which can be easily 
thrown over-board and replaced with— 
with something else. Every ghoulish de- 
tail is worked out. 








When the Morganatic sails on the? 
eighth Mr. Lefferts’s name willappear on 
the passenger list. It is not my name—for 7 
obvious reasons. Ten minutes after we 7 
dock at Cherbourg we will both have dis § 
appeared. 

I repeat, I am going to Europe! Good- 
bye, all. Good-bye, forever! I am going 
to Europe! 
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Pronounced BURR-KEY 


| Golf Bag 
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BUHRKE Metal Bottom 


“Look for the name 
and red tag” 


ee 


“IMPROVEMENT” 
—the order of the day 


ROGRESS, advancement, better things —the 
keynote of now. Why not better golf? Improve 
your game by using the new Burr-Key Golf Bag— 


Equipped with the Burr- Key 
PNehietje-te) (ome we-tetel Com-tele! 
Shoulder Strap 


Good-bye to tired, strained wrists. That means 
better putting—lower scores. Why not the Burr- 
Key—the perfectly balanced bag—the bag of the 
Yo) mse bucks (ole) abet -an-se) bi arg 


Other exclusive Burr-Key features: Metal Bottom, 
Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, Partition Arrangement. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue - Chicago 
“The House of Quality” 


New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 


Manufactured in Canada by Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Ortawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 











Business Pauses to Take Stock 


(Continued from page 16) 


been poor. However, a big bonus, arti- 
ficially creating a few billions of fresh pur- 
chasing power, might stretch the thing 
along until after the election. The subse- 
quent collapse would be, of course, corre- 
spondingly disastrous; but an appearance 
of prosperity might be carried over past 
election time. 

Passage of such a bonus would be a 
first rate financial crime. It would in- 
crease the discrepancy beween the prices 
of what the farmer sells and what he 
buys, and so diminish his purchasing 
power. It would bear down heavily on the 
salaried middle class. It would inflate 
wages and costs, which would be the more 
unfortunate if, as many believe, the long- 
time tendency of prices is to be downward 
during the next ten years or so. A bonus 
would embody a policy very helpful to 
Europe, since it would eliminate our com- 
petition and depreciate the dollar, but 
one very bad for the United States. Un- 
fortunately, we have a short-sighted Ad- 
ministration which is governed largely 
by effects of the moment, which—judged 
by its record—seems to think that infla- 
tion is a good thing, and which substitutes 
expediency for principle. The next test of 
its purpose will be furnished by its action 
with regard to official discount rates. If 
the latter are retained below the market 
with new and strong buying movements 
coming on, the inflationary purpose will be 
abundantly clear. 


Bureau of Financial Literature 


ORTY-ONE Years without Loss to 
any Investor. This book is intended for 
people who wish to invest money in real 
estate bonds. It is well prepared and 
gives information to anyone who intends 
to invest in this class of securities. It will 


My College Days: A Retrospect 


(Continued from page 53) 


world. His life might indeed be short. 
That he would not deny. But it would, he 
hoped, be full. Applause. Experience 
had taught him that it was better to be 
short and full than not to be. In conclu- 
sion, he congratulated the venerable 
gentlemen before him on their long and 
sustained acquirement of knowledge. He 
could see men in front of him who had 
learned in their Latin Grammar not some 
of the irregular verbs, but all of the 
irregular verbs. There were men before 
him who knew what came after the first 
book of Xenophon’s Anabasis: men who 
had read not one Canto of Dante’s 
Inferno, but all of it: who had read and 
appreciated not merely a part of English 
literature, but the whole of it. This, he 
said, was education indeed. 

He did not wish to keep the class 
seated too long, and he would gladly 
request some of the older members to lie 
down if they wished to do so. But he 
would like to detain them and the 
audience long enough to invite their 
consideration of the question as to why a 
Harvard man should ever graduate. 
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be mailed upon request by S. W. Straus & 
Company of New York. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company, 
You will find in this booklet complete de. 
tailed information concerning the business 
of this company and its operated utilities, 
A copy may be obtained from H. M, 
Byllesby & Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

Cotton Facts. A circular market letter, 
treating on this subject, will be sent upon 
request, by Moyse & Holmes, 67 Ex. 
change Place, New York. 

The Trend of Trade. A financial market 
letter, copies of which will be sent to 
investors upon request by McDonnell & 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Creating Good Investments. Describes 
briefly and clearly the manner in which 
real estate first mortgage bonds are made 
and protected. The booklet contains in. 
formation for those interested in this 
form of investment. A copy may be ob- 
tained from G. L. Miller & Company, 
Inc., 50 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Munds and Winslow, at 25 Broad 
Street, New York, publish each week an 
analysis of the cotton situation. Their 
stock market letters, published every two 
weeks, contain discussions of the security 
markets. 

For Buyers of Bonds. An illustrated 
book, giving information based on one 
hundred and ten years of financial experi- 7 
ence in all matters pertaining to finance 
and credit, also recommending a selected 
list of bonds to investors. The National 
City Company, National City Bank | 
Building, New York. 

Building with Bonds: A booklet dealing | 
comprehensively with familiar forms of 
investment, especially First Mortgage | 
Real Estate Bonds. Offered by the Amer- 
ican Bond & Mortgage Company, 127 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Applause. This question, he was pleased 

to say, was being earnestly debated by © 
the Corporation. Funds would probably © 
be available within a short time to render 
graduation unnecessary, and to keep the | 
Harvard men of the future at College © 
until removed by death. The increasing © 
comfort of the dormitories, the continual | 
improvement of the food in the college | 
halls, together with the fearful rise of the © 
cost of living in the outside world and © 
the spread of Bolshevism and other | 
dangers, rendered this reform more and | 
more desirable. He felt that in turning © 
these venerable gentlemen out into the 7 
cold world, the college was performing an ~ 
ungrateful task. He shuddered to think © 
of what might happen if a Bolshevist 7 
should get hold of one of them. The 
Corporation was engaged, however, in | 
looking round for new things that could | 
be studied. It was felt that there must be 
something left if one could only find it. 
In conclusion, he would like to ask the | 
audience to step out quietly, as he | 
observed that some of the senior graduates ~ 
were asleep. § 
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‘This stunning Sport Oxford has 
a vamp of white calf with contrast 
saddle of genuine cherry cordovan 
and a sport sole of red rubber. 


It’s made over our famous Rob 
Roy last and has an easy fitting 
swing in the tread with a soft plain 
toe effect which makes it feel as 
good as it looks. 


One high Standard of Quality and 
one new Low Standard Price, 
“Six-Sixty,” for every shoe in all 
=| Regal stores from Coast to Coast, 
simplifies Making and Selling, and 
makes it possible for us to share 
with you the savings in both our 
Factories and our Stores. 
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From Maker to Wearer 


REGAL 


Regal Factories, Whitman, Mass. 


From Coast to Coast 


ISHOES 


Stores in All Principal Cities 
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THE ORIGINAL WIDE 


GARTER 


"Wide for Comfort” 


No Tightness Anywhere 


hens soft, wide webbing of the E. Z. Garter rests 
lightly on the Jeg, with no pressure on veins or 
muscles. 


These are the original wide garters, and are made 
in every desired style and material, to please every 
man’s preference and purse. Basic patents prevent 
imitations from equaling the genuine E. Z.—look 
for the name on the garter. 


E. Z. Garters are made in single-grip and the “E. Z. 
2-Grip,” in regular and adjustable styles, and the 
E. Z. Sport Garter. 25c to $1 everywhere. Also 
the E. Z. Wide Suspenders, $1. Made solely by 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
Originators of the Wide-Web Idea. 





Ideally Tailored 
Delpark Soiesette Batchlojamas* 


(no buttons) 


J Bp aioe see Soiesette Batchlojamas—like all Delpark pro- 
ductions—possess a super-tailoring which instantly 

win the favor of the discriminating. 

In them, you become acquainted with a pyjama comfort 

you will not readily give up. They are made especially for 

those who can’t be bothered with buttons. 

In White, Gray, Tan, Blue and Helio at all shops that carry i 

good pyjamas. Also made in the regular frog-button style. i { 


$3.50 


If your dealer hasn’t yet stocked the new Batchlojama, send us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


*Copyright 
; DEL PAR Kt. 


BEDELL PARKER, President 
NEW YORK and MONTREAL 
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AAOSAK CORD 


With New Features 











MR le i ut. ac Ne Del inth iltall 





UALITY at its highest degree 

of perfection; efficiency of 

non-skid; dignity of design; these 

advantages always insure owners 

using Ajax Cords the truest form 
of tire satisfaction. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., 
“New York__. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Golfing Luck 


(Continued from page 71) 


when things are going well, and he has 
been sometimes in just too much of a 
hurry to snatch the victory and be done 
with it, instead of waiting for it. 

Leaving Champions on one side and 
coming down to our humble selves, it is 
very hard in certain circumstances not 
to be a fatalist about golfing luck. For 
instance, there is the matter of how a ball 
lies in a bunker, which may make all the 
difference in the world. You—my enemy 

-play the odd, and deposit the ball in 
that deep bunker in front of the green. 
Humanly speaking, I have only to get 
over to win the hole. Therefore, I lift 
prematurely an over-anxious eye, and 
plump! in goes my ball to join yours. 
As we walk after our shots I know only 
too well what we shall find. One ball 
will be at the bottom of a heel-mark— 
that will be mine; one will be lying on a 
smooth and friendly upward slope—that 
will be yours. And, sure enough, that is 
what happens, and I deserved it. 

The particular Fate that looks after 
golf is, as the small boy described the 
famous headmaster “a just beast”. It 
is much the same when you are lying 
twenty feet away from the hole, and I 
have to play the like. If I lay my putt 
dead, I know you will miss yours; but I 


Joseph 


am too cautious and am short. Now all 
is lost. I know that you will hole yours, 
All too soon I hear the deadly rattle of 
your ball against the tin. Justice again, 
of course; but a cruel justice. People 
talk of cards being unforgiving, but their 
ruthlessness is nothing to that of the 
golfing Fates. 

And then, of course, there is the matter 
of stymies. They seem to pursue us on 
certain days, with a causeless vindictive. 
ness, but if we think it all over after- 
wards in cold blood, some of them at 
least were partly our own fault. The 
days on which we are stymied are seldom; 
those on which we are putting are very 
well. We are leaving our ball some little 
distance from the hole with our approach 
putts, and into the space so left the other 
little beast of a ball insinuates itself. 
However, this is a dangerously contro- 
versial topic. I have one friend in Boston 
who, should he chance to read this, would 
at once overwhelm me with statistics of 
all the stymies that were laid in all the 
chief tournaments in America during the 
last year. 

Fortune, as I said, favors the brave in 
golf, but I am not brave enough to play 
her at the game of statistics. I know she 
has me beaten. 


Conrad 


(Continued from page 64) 


enjoyed the limited, if distinguished, 
appreciation of caviare. Since then he has 
soared (or sunk) into popularity. 

One likes him best when he is least 
exotic. He seems to have an unfair ad- 
vantage, to play with the dice loaded in 
his favor when he becalms a ship on a 
windless day in the shallow seas beyond 
Celebes with a mutter of thunder some- 
where below the skyline and a faint line 
of breakers lying along a low horizon of 
coast, or when he sets the drums thud- 
ding behind a tall stockade as the war 
canoes flicker along a dark river between 
the great trees. You feel that someone 
else who had been there might give you 
something (though not quite all) of the 
same sensation. But when he lays aside 
the meretricious attractions of strange 
climates and queer names, when he is just 
the ironical observer of his figures at their 
little antics, he is at his best. The Tropics 
are good enough; but there is sunshine, 
one feels, in Mr. Kipling, and even Mr. 
Hichens has seen it from the nicest hotels 
in Southern Algeria. The best of Mr. 
Conrad is the observant irony which 
wrote The Duel, and set two little figures 
jigging in a long and preposterous quarrel 


against the gaudy, 
of the Napoleonic Wars. It should have 
been illustrated by Caran d’Ache. It 


might almost have been written by M. — 
Anatole France. And no amateur of irony | 
(or First Empire uniforms) could find | 


higher praise. 


Mr. Conrad has a queer gift. Like Mr. | 
with the | 


Belloc, he writes English 
strange perfection of a man to whom the 


language is not native, with the detach | 


ment of a scholar polishing his Latin 
prose or his Greek iambics. One feels 
that he holds each sentence at arm’s 
length before he puts it into place. And 
its place is always in a long study of fine 
shades in strange, outlandish places. Mr. 
Conrad has lived so long in queer com- 
pany that he can give a touch of oddity to 
almost any scene. He has made the Upper 
Congo inexpressibly strange; yet (it is a 


greater triumph) he makes the Russian | 
Embassy of The Secret Agent as queer as 
the jungle. But his gift is something more | 


than queer. It is great; and one is mutely 


thankful that, out of the four or five lan- | 


guages which that strange sea captain 
knew, he selected English for his experi- 
ment in literature. 
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Copyright by 
Wetzel 





ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are 

tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail—it has ever been 
their privilege to serve 
a distinguished cli- 
entele. 











5 
[Summer Sweaters 
Imported from England 


Scotland and Switzerland 


These sweaters, 
ideally suited to 
Summer use, were 
selected from 
Europe’s most ex- 
clusive makers. 
They include an 
attractive range of 
style and price. 
Sweater as_illus- 
trated, $15.00. Be- 
sides black and 
white, it may be had 
in black and red, 
grey and blue, grey 
and white, yellow 
and grey. 








An attractive sweater at 
$12.50 has cream ground 
with grey stripes like 
illustration (sleeveless). 
Thin loosely knit, pull- 
over sweaters in yellow, 
tan and light blue— 
$7.50. 


CRUGERS 
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rien's Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 


Philadelphia Shop 
1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo the 

Hotel — 


New York Shops 


1401-03 Broadway 
just belo Times square 
and in downtown Manhattan 
Brooklyn and Newark 








The Big Three 
TRUHU SILKS 


for 


Men’s Shirts 


1. TRUHU Silks are of recognized excep- 
tional quality. ° : 


2. TRUHU Silks are properly constructed. 
3. TRUHU Silks of any shade can be 


washed repeatedly without loss of origi- 
nal tone or lustre. 


“If it’s TRUHU it’s washable” 


In ordering custom-made Silk shirts, ask for 
TRUHU. : 





Every desired.shade in plain colors for 
shirts in Radiums, Crépes, Broadcloths. 


The name TRUHU is on the selvage 


If you prefer Silk shirts ready-to-wear, and 
your haberdasher can not supply them, please 
write to us. 


JERSEY SILK MILLS, Inc. 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





























It happened! 


He is telephoning for help— 


His beautiful closed car is on fire 
and two members of his family 


are severely burned. 


The disaster could have been 


averted. 


Pyrene, used when an automo- 
bile fire starts, is sure protection 


to life and property. 
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European Motor Car Design 


(Continued from page 75) 


cover this compartment are part of the 
top itself and are raised with it until they 
reach a position where they may be at- 
tached to the windshield. I don’t alto- 
gether like the rear profile of this car, but 
that is a purely personal opinion. It has 
an amazing lighting equipment, including 
headlamps and three pairs of side lights. 
The latter are mounted on the front and 
rear mud guards and on the cowl. There 
is also a spotlight on the right side of the 
windshield and a tail light. The steel 
mesh running boards form a rather neat 
feature of this car. 

An enclosed car, which departs con- 
siderably from ordinary design, is the 
Vauxhall pictured on the first page of this 
article. In America you would call this a 
sedan. Here we call it a sporting four- 
seater saloon. Note the odd shape of its 
windows and rear construction. The chas- 
sis is the latest 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall and 
the body was built by Mullingar. It is 
designed to carry four people but a large 
dickey seat will accommodate a fifth 
passenger. The exterior is finished in a 
light Quaker gray. The upholstery is a 
light gray Bedford cord and all the interior 
woodwork is of polished walnut. This is 
really a beautiful car, out of the ordinary 
in appearance and special features, 
despite the fact that it may exceed the 
conservatism of the average motor car 
and find no favor with those to whom con- 
spicuousness is a béte noire. 

A very interesting new type of car has 
recently been produced by Gill on the 
Wolseley chassis. I presume you would 
call this a limousine-cabriolet. In the 
ordinary limousine-landaulet, only the 
rear portion of the roof is made to fold 
down. In this Gill car the entire roof, 
from the rear of the driver’s compartment, 
is collapsible, thus allowing the whole of 
the passenger compartment to be opened 
up for fair weather driving. The rear 
portion of the top opens in exactly the 
same way as the ordinary landaulet, and 
when in the ‘‘down” position, it lies very 
flat. The window behind the driver’s seat 
is curved and forms an excellent wind 
screen for the passengers when the car is 
opened up. The side windows are made to 


disappear by the use of small revolving 
handles. 

A number of European built bodies are 
being placed upon the better American 
chassis over here. One of these is shown 
herewith, a very interesting machine, a 
sedan - limousine - cabriolet by Barker, 
mounted on the Packard Single Six 
chassis. Its clumsy name comes from the 
fact that it has the characteristics of a 
sedan, a limousine and a cabriolet. It is, 
really, in the closed position, a sedan, but 
it has a movable window behind the 
driver which makes it a sedan-limousine, 
The fact that the entire top is collapsible 
brings it into the cabriolet class, hence the 
awkward, but necessary, length of its 
designation. Note particularly on this car 
the absence of exterior bows on the rear 
quarter. Other points worth more thana 
passing glance are the very thin front cor- 
ner pillars, the divided windshield, the 
tool box under the running board, the 
polished aluminum hood and cowl and 
the wheels, which are Barker discs placed 
over regular artillery wheels. 

Among the new sport cars is a clover- 
leaf roadster built by Morgan on the 
12 h.p. A. B.C. chassis. Two pictures of 
this car are shown. At either side of the 
rear seat, lockers are built into the body 
which are spacious enough to carry a 
large can of oil on one side, and all the 
heavy tools and a can of petrol on the 
other. Another locker, large enough to 
hold a substantial suitcase, is provided 
behind the top. A small compartment ac- 
commodates the side curtains, which are 
supplied to make this an all-weather car. 
The construction is of real English bone 
dry ash and the paneling is in aluminum. 

Great success is predicted for this year’s 
racing, both in America and in Europe. By 


this time your famous classic, the Inter- | 
national Sweepstake at Indianapolis, will | 


be over and you will know of the tremen- 
dous interest taken in that event by 


European manufacturers and drivers, [ 


including some of the nobility. The next 
important event will be the French Grand 
Prix early in July, an exciting contest of a 
highly international character over a 
course near the ancient city of Tours. 





Can you afford to risk your own 
life and your automobile, when, 
at a small price, you can equip 
your car with Pyrene and know 
that you are fully protected from 
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fire dangers? 


Sold by garages, hardware 


and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 


yong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





KANSAS CITY 








Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 















They are never large enough to carry the 
suitcases of the car’s four or five passen- 
gers, and for other uses they have not 
proved as useful as the simple but sturdy 
compartments in more conservative types 
of cars. It seems that the touring car of 
the immediate future will have running 
boards instead of individual steps, more 
and larger luggage compartments, and a 
different arrangement of luggage carrier 
on the exterior. I have heard of one 
manufacturer who intends to bring out a 
car with a luggage compartment under 
the rear seat large enough to hold a 
steamer trunk, and he may even supply 
the trunk. 

But, happily, the bright colors of the 


sport car will stay. When Buick, Haynes, 
Moon and Jordan introduced their early | 


sport cars in 1921 and 1922, they brought 
a welcome splash of color into a drab 
motor world. American standard cars 
were, almost without exception, garbed 
in funereal shades—black, or such dark 
reds, blues, greens and browns as to 
appear black. The sport car changed all 


that and within a year a revolution has | 


taken place in car painting. A long line 
of American motor cars today gives 4 
kaleidoscopic impression of vivid colors, 
most of which show wisdom and taste on 
the part of the automobile makers. It is 


doubtful if the public will ever go back to 7 


the dull colors of two years ago. 
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The First Warning 
That too-fat under-chin 
must go 


* 





This can easily be reduced and the 
muscles made firm, no cutting. 


bi 


That droop at the corners of mouth 

and general downward look that is 

accompanied by sallow, flabby, re- 

laxed and loose skin can be corrected 

by our well-known Circulation Oint- 
ment. 


$ 


Relaxed Tissues at the corner of the 
mouth and the cruel little droop 
under the chin, may be strengthened 
by an evenly balanced combination 
of cream and astringent. Write 
Miss Gray personally to prescribe 








ie my Sculptural Patting Process—no cut- 
ting instruments are used! 

operation whatever! The delicate youthful 
curve is restored to the throat naturally and 
gently and the process is as pleasant as it is 
effectual. 


The Sculptural Patting Process consists of 
dexterous facial moulding, aided by my 
strengthening astringents by which the sag- 
ging muscles are lifted and strengthened—a 
flabby skin is rejuvenated—those hateful 
lines and wrinkles banished and the charming 
curve of a girlish throat restored. 


Come in when you are in the City or write to 
me personally and I will prescribe the prop- 
er preparations for your individual require- 
ments. Take them with you this summer ard 
transform yourself. 


Det Por 


PREPARATIONS 


The Dorothy Gray flexible rubber patter for reducing a too-fat 
chin. $2.50. 

Dorothy Gray’s Orange Flower Skin Tonic—instead of water, 
for sensitive skins. $.85 and $1.75. 

Dorothy Gray's Tissue Cream, for over-sensitive and dry 
skin. $1 and $1.75. 

Dorothy Gray's Circulation Ointment is fine for flabby and 
shrivelled neck. $3.25 and 

Dorothy Gray's Cleansing Cream. $1 and $1.75. 

Dorothy Gray's Moisture-Proof Powder—healing for a sen- 
sitive skin. $1.50. 

Dorothy Gray's Pore Paste for enlarged pores; removes 
eruptions and pimples. $1.10. 

Dorothy Gray's Russian Astringent Cream tightens without 
drying the skin—a perfect powder foundation. $3 and $5.50. 
DorothyGray’'s Special Skin Food fillsout hollows. $1and $1.75. 
Dorothy Gray's Pour la Patte d’Oie for removing lines about 
eyes. $1.50. 

Dorothy Gray's Russian Astringent Lotion for oily and over- 
moist skins. $3.00 


There is no 








Jor you. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Say it With Music 


(Continued from page 61) 


sheltering palm. Neither rustic nor local, 
however, achieves the highest’ success, 
and it is left for the Pacific to give the 
last setting before the shouting song of the 
negro and his plaintive cry are embodied 
in our music. 

This is the beginning of the age of rag- 
time which runs into our own time in the 
jazz age. In essence it means the en- 
thusiastic destruction of the song to be 
sung; for although Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band and the rags which followed and the 
songs of Hawaii were still meant to be 
sung, the music was getting out of hand 
and the way for the jazz song—something 
to be played on an orchestra and danced 
to—was clear. It is too complicated a 
road to follow here, and I retrace my 
steps to note a few other elements in the 
popular song, out of the main line of 
development, but not less entertaining. 


Waltzing Immortelles 

IRST, the era of the waltz song. In 
earlier days America had little to do 
with the waltz out of comic opera and 
The Merry Widow and My Hero and 
Beautiful Lady and the superb melody 
from Gypsy Love and some thing from 
The Arcadicns came from anywhere 
across the sea and captured us. The 
Velia Song and The Girl from the Sas- 
katchewan were better than their corre- 
sponding waltzes; The Chocolate Soldier 
had pages of music as good as My Hero 
—many better. Only The Dollar Princess 
managed to put over its less ostentatious 
pieces—and that is rather amusing since 
Leo Fall is held by the Viennese to be the 

true successor of Johann Strauss. 
The mention of that great name makes 
it clear that the waltz song itself is a 
hybrid; for whatever words have been 
sung to The Beautiful Blue Danube, the 
music was meant to be played and for 
the dance; it was not meant for song. 
Yet the slow tempo, the softness, the 
gentle sentimentality of the waltz lends 
itself peculiarly to song—and to memory. 
I do not think it has anything to do with 
the really great things in our popular 
songs, but I cannot resent its success— 
any more than I can resent the success of 
another song, wholly out of our American 
line—Un Peu d’Amour. This was the 
last great song before the war; it held 
France and England and America wholly 
enslaved to its amorous longing. Some- 
thing more cheery and more male had to 
be found for the English soldier who 
eventually picked up Tipperary (also a 
song of nostalgia) and for the American 
something snappier; but Un Peu d’Amour 
persisted during the war. To hear a 
soldier standing on the fire-step on a 


dark night, leaning his cheek against the 
disc of his Lewis gun, and humming 
Un Peu d’ Amour, was to recognize that 
for actual millions that song, and a few 
others like it, and not the great music to 
the condition of which all art aspires, 
were all of beauty and all of exaltation 
they were ever to know. The materials 
in this particular case were not tawdry, 
only equivocal. For it was a better song 
as A Little Love than in the French. The 
word amour means, but does not signify, 
the same thing as the word love, and 
“pour t’entendre a ce moment supréme 
Murmurer tout bas, tout bas: Je Vaime” 
has connotations not transferred to the 
English. The song is a fake-French and 
a good-English piece of sentiment, pre- 
cisely the counterpart of the waltz song. 
Like them it charmed its auditors and 
conquered a world 

Lehar 2nd Monkton and Caryl and 
Fall and Kalmann followed successes with 
moderate failure, and at the same time 
revues and American musical comedies 
stepped out grandly. I note three songs 
from this source which actually claimed 
all of the popular attention. The song 
to be sung was at its best in the Princess 
shows—best of all in The Siren Song 
from Leave it to Jane. It is Mr. Kern’s 
masterpiece, a sophisticated, tidy score 
with amusing and unexpected retards 
and pauses, with a fresh freedom of 
tonalities. The Siren Song never actually 
came up to The Love Nest in acclaim; 
Mr. Hirsch’s bid for immortality is almost 
contemptible in words and music and has 
only a single point of interest—the three 
notes against two in the second line of 
the chorus (“‘cozyandwarm’”’ instead of, 
say, nice—and—warm). It is not per- 
missible in a man who only a year later 
wrote It’s Getting Very Dark on Old 
Broadway. 

The third song is Say it With: Music. 
Mr. Berlin is as much responsible as any 
one for the turn from the song-to-be- 
sung to the song-to-be-played; yet he is 
so remarkable that he can reverse him- 
self, and just as in 1915 he produced a 
whole revue (Stop! Look! Listen!) from 
which not one song became popular, so, 
seven years later, when the singing-song 
had gone out, he produced a revue and 
gave us one more of his tributes to the 
art he adores. It isn’t musically half as 
interesting as J Love a Piano; but it is 
much more singable and it has great 
virtues. Nothing that a jazz orchestra 
can do has any effect on the purity of its 
musical line. I wonder whether it may 
not be the last of the songs; for we are 
now full in the jazz age and darkness has 
set in. 
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The First Merryandrews 


(Continued from page 57) 


skill by M. Lucien Godart. The august is 
a man of great dignity whose office it is 
to parley with clowns, be the butt of 
their jokes, and in M. Godart’s version, 
set off their grotesque appearance by an 
excellent figure and the most correct of 
evening clothes. (He is in addition a 
rather good tumbler, and it is part of the 
Medrano tradition for the audience to 
hiss him until he pretends to grow furious 
and turns twenty difficult somersaults 
around the ring.) 

The Fratellini, armed with a huge black 
box and a cloth, ask him to sit for his 
photograph. Francesco takes it upon 
himself to explain the apparatus, Paolo 
standing close by with the three fence- 
posts which represent the tripod, and 
Alberto, the grotesque, waiting nearby. 
Suddenly the tripod falls on Alberto’s 
feet and he howls with pain; Paolo picks 
the posts up again, and again they fall, 
and again Alberto howls. It is unbeliev- 
able that this should be funny, yet it is 
funny beyond any capacity to describe, 
for one reason which the spectator senses 
long before he sees it. That is that the 
tripod is not intentionally thrown on the 
feet of the grotesque. The fault is Fran- 
cesco’s, for he is explaining the machine 
and making serious errors, and every time 
he makes a mistake Paolo gets excited and 
forgets that he has the tripod in his hand, 
and simply lets it drop. One senses his 
acute regret, and at the next moment one 
realizes that his scientific zeal, his respect 
for his profession of photographer, simply 
does not permit him to let a misstatement 
pass; his gesture as he turns to set the 
matter right is so eager, so agonized, that 
one doesn’t see what has happened to the 
tripod until it has fallen. And to point the 
moral of the matter, when the grotesque 
Alberto after the fifth time picks the 
tripod up and attempts to slay Paolo, 
Paolo is again turning toward the others 
and the blow goes wide. 


Photographing “lV Auguste” 

HAT the Fratellini are doing here is, 

to be sure, what every great actor 
does—they are presenting their effects 
indirectly. The difficulty for them is 
that in the end they must give their ef- 
fects with the maximum of directness— 
they have to strike a man in the face and 
make the sound tell. In the scene of the 
photograph the august is “he who gets 
slapped” (the phrase is a common one) 
and the scene is carefully built up through 
his reluctance and stupidity in posing. 
At first it is only an exaggeration of the 
customary difficulties between a photog- 
rapher and a little child; but as the august 
becomes more and more suspicious of the 


intentions of the photographer, the clowns 
become more and more insistent that he, 
and nobody but him, shall have his pic- 
ture taken. Gradually an atmosphere of 
hostility is built up; the august tries to 
escape from the ring and is hauled back; 
then dragged, then forced to sit; the op- 
posing wills grow more and more violent; 
the audience feels the goodwill of the 
clowns, the obstinacy of the august; not a 
push or shove is given without reason and 
meaning. And when they see that there is 
nothing else for it, the three hurl them- 
selves upon the august in an actual frenzy 
of destructiveness and he is rent limb from 
limb. (In fact, only his exquisite evening 
clothes are rent, but the effect is the 
same.) 

In these scenes and in almost all their 
others, the Fratellini escape the reproach 
of being nothing but violent, while they 
preserve every good element which vio- 
lence in action can give them. To them 
are comparable the best (and only the 
very best) of Eddie Cantor’s scenes— 
when he applied for the job of policeman 
and when he was examined for the army— 
where there is a play of motive and a 
hidden logic. In their world everything 
must be sensible, and the most sensible 
thing in the world is to hit out. Behind 
them is a dual tradition—centuries of 
laughter and centuries of refining the 
instruments by which simple laughter can 
be produced. For it is opposed to their 
sense of fitness (as it is to ours) that the 
clown should create an effect of subtlety. 
The kind of laughter they produce must 
involve the whole body, but not the mind. 
They have to be active all the time, so 
that you are dazzled and cannot think; 
and they must shake the solid ground 
under your feet, so that you may shake 
with laughter. What the critical observer 
discovers as method must reach the actual 
average spectator only as effect. All of 
this the Fratellini have accomplished— 
“these three brothers who constitute one 
artist” are the complete and perfect ex- 
emplars of their art. Seeing them some- 
times twice a week, and nearly a dozen 
times, I find their qualities inexhaustible. 
Even in the descriptions of acts noted 
above it can be seen that they have a def- 
inite sense of pace; their changes from fast 
to slow in the middle of an act, their 
variations from violence to trickery, their 
complete mastery of climax, their fertility 
of invention, are all elements of super!- 
ority. But they are only elements in a 
composition based on something funda- 
mentally right—the knowledge that we 
have almost forgotten how to laugh in the 
actual world, and that to make us laugh 
againthey mustcreate a world of their own. 
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esses MEN—WOMEN 


I guarantee that the Francis Jordan 
Reducer will show results in 9 days 
or money refunded! 






Endorsed by Physicians. Not elec- 
trical but a device with a scientifical- 
ly constructed surface which kneads 
the flesh first one er | then another, 
thus breaking up the fatty tissue 
which is then carried out of the sys- 
tem as waste matter. 


NO DIET!! NO EXERCISE!! 


1. The person who is fat all over 
may use the Francis — Reducer 
on every part of the body from neck 
to ankle. 2. The person who is “fat 
in spots” may reduce just these spots. 
This is the “lazy man’s” method as it 
is so easy. Requires no preparation 
and may be used with or without 
clothing. A few minutes each day 
and the results will astonish you as 


“The Fat Rolls Off” 


DO NOT DELAY. Walk over to your desk NOW and 
send me your check or money order for $12.50 ($12.95 in 
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Economical and Enduring 


(Constuction 


FITONE construction does not 
by any means imply that a 
residence must be of massive 
proportions or somber in its 
appearance. The most delightfully grace- 
ful small residences may be constructed 
of Indiana Limestone, which is adapt- 
able to every form of architecture. 


Random Ashlar of Indiana Limestone 
affords builders many opportunities for 
interesting effects in homes of simple 
design and moderate cost. The stone is 
shipped from the quarries in random 
length strips, rough sawed on four 
sides, for use without further finish or 
hand labor other than the jointing off 
of the blocks to the desired lengths. 


While a comparatively new development, 
this form of Indiana Limestone con- 
struction is rapidly gaining favor, for the 
reason that with no other material can 
the same permanently artistic effect be ob- 
tained at an equal moderate expenditure. 





cA folder descriptive of the house illustrated 
above, showing floor plans, or any information 
on Indiana Limestone sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


Box E-757 + Bedford, Indiana 
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The New Spoon River 


(Continued from page 45) 


W. O. Morris 


N the beginning God created the 
heavens 
And the earth; 
And I was born when I was born, 
And died when I died— 
One statement tells as much as the other! 


Lilah Wood 


yes the Ledger became a daily, 

With Mr. Wood arrived at sixty, 

He celebrated his name at the head 

Of the editoria] column, 

As editor and owner, 

By marrying me, who was just nineteen. 

And it all seemed happy enough at first, 

And full of peace and prestige, 

Until I knew the game of life. 

For when I began to rub the lameness 

Out of his back, and mix his toddies, 

And lie by his side when he was tired, 

He whispered the secrets of his strength, 

And the secrets of his weakness. 

There were two giants, so he said, 

The paper mill and the advertisers; 

Perhaps there were four, and one was the 
bank 

And one the telegraph service. 

And they almost owned him, and quite 
controlled him. 

And there we sat in an equal fate— 

For didn’t he own me? 


Lieutenant McGrew 


‘ages te for me an eagle crumpled amid 
the heights, 

Shot through the breast! 

For there on that day in June, winnowing 
rushes of mist 

And gliding through little floes of writhing 
spume, 

Far up in the quiet sphere of sun-faded 
sky, 

With the fields and meadows around 
Spoon River 

Become a quilt of yellow and green, 

And the river become a strip of silver 
foil— 

My heart stops! For my engine has 
stopped! 

Silence! Shesinks like a steed that squats 
to leap, 

And then the plunge! 

The dizzy turning over and over! 

Till she dives nose first, with the anarch 
weight of steel 


To the crash through the trees of Siever’s - 


woods! 
And then this grave beside my father’s, 
Who fell through bellowing darkness, 
Down, down in the water tower— 
Carve an eagle for me! 


Catherine Ogg 


66™MOMBSTONE” Johnson, head of the 
school board, 

Ashamed that he sprang from an egg 

And a wriggling sperm, 

But proud that man was created from 
dust, 

Though dust is dirtier than eggs, 

Ousted me from my place in the school 

For showing a picture to the pupils 

Of a child emerging from an egg-shell, 

And telling them all the beauty and 
wonder 

Of evolution that makes a mind 

Out of an egg and sperm. 

So I retired and struggled along, 

And starved a little, and brooded much 

To the end of the farce! 


Lulu Kay 


I MADE my shorthand notes so plain 
That any Pitman writer can read them. 
Here is the truth: when business needed 
The house and lot of Daisy Fraser, 

Then Daisy Fraser had to move. 

What good to set up elsewhere? Listen: 
The equal rights of men and women, 
And their intimate association, 

Made Daisy a useless functionary 

In the changing life of Spoon River! 


VANITY FAIR 





Piersol Sutton 


war did you care, Spoon River, 

Whether the gardener Ostrum 

—s your cabbages in a good season or 

ad, 

Easily or amid difficulties, 

Fighting insects and cutworms, 

Or free of them? 

What you wanted was the vegetables, 

Which were no better because they were 
hard to raise. 

So it was with my book, Spoon River. 

Illness, poverty, sorrow and soul fatigue, 

Cutworms of doubt crawling in darkness 
of mood, 

And the rabbits of daily worries, strive 
as I would, 

Concerned you not at all in the end. 

The question was, is this a book? 


Morgan Oakley 


HERE is a time for vine leaves in the 
hair, 
And a time for thorns on the brow, 
Even as life is both ecstasy and agony, 
And as Nature grows both leaves and 
thorns. 

In youth I knew love and victory; 
In age loneliness and pain. 
But life is to be lived neither as leaves 
Nor as thorns, but through both. 
I came to the wisdom of barren boughs, 
And the desolation of unleaved thorns, 
Which remembered the leaves! 


Nevill Hone 


SHALL be more than two thousand 
years forgotten 
When the world will look upon 
This Bible-created and Bible-dominated 
era 
Of two thousand years 
As the most monstrous period of time, 
Tangled, wounded, tortured, imprisoned 
By a thousand falsehoods and slaveries. 
I, who was most gifted for happiness, 
Was unhappy, because of these things; 
Knowing all the while 
That happiness is the only good, 
Happiness is the only end. 


Butler Tracy 


i self-expression be an end, 
And song be an end, 

Then suffering, since it gives the subjects 
for song, 

Is to a good end. 

But who was ever able to express 

All the wisdom 

Gained from suffering? 

And to what end was the wisdom 

For which I found no words? 


Protopapas Demas 


Te run a fruit store in Spoon River. 

To look at prairies at the ends of 
streets, 

Not up at Hymettus. 

To go to a little stream, 

Never to see Phaleron below Olympus. 

To have Turks and Persians rule you: 

So-called moralists, preachers and mcer- 
chants. 

Yet I kept still for the sake of trade, 

Naturalized in Spoon River 

But I say to you, you can thin as you will 

The veins of the children of Homer, 

They will run red stuff compared to the 





veins 
Of the breed of A. D. Blood! 


Hicks Boscawen 


OU who are still in life, 
And torn with the problem of choices, 
Take your way. 
But you will find it as well 
To lie slushed in the sands of satiety 
As to break upon the rocks of discontent, 
And defeated desire. 
Is there a middle course? 
Anchor near the shore and drowse. 
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‘things | |CAN WE HELP? 


For the benefit of its 
readers, House & Garden 
maintains a Garden In- 
formation Service. No 
charge is made for its 
advice. 

















REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
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Reducing Rubber Garments 
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Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
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VANITY FAIR 


7“ sustained brilliant perform- 
ance that prompts the purchase 
of a LaFayette, its genuine econo- 
mies, its perennial youth are all 
embedded in the superb structure 
of the car. They have their source 
in that surpassing quality which is 
the product of knowing minds and 
able hands. No motor car that we 
know of is more thoughtfully and 
authentically designed, or built with 
such precision and deliberate skill. 


Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette is one of the 


world’s finest motor cars is finding wider and wider accept- 
ance as theexperience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LAFavyeTTe MorTors CorPORATION 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Between Games 


—and after—the leisure moments of rest are 
best served by “C. & C.”’ Its refreshing zest 
never fails to inspire to renewed effort or to 
happier wit. For more than fifty years the 
accepted beverage of all social occasions. 





At clubs and resorts; at hotels, restaurants 
and fountains; on trains and steamers; of 
dealers and caterers everywhere. 








BELFAST DUBLIN 
NEW YORK 


E. & J. BURKE, LTD.—SOLE AGENTS—NEW YORK 



































One man tells another 


And so the good news is passed along, throughout the width and 
breadth of the land, that Blue Boar is an exceptional pipe tobacco. 


One whiff, sir, and you too will become an enthusiastic smoker of 
this blend de /uxe of 16 rare tobaccos. No other will quite satisfy. 


Blue Boar today, as for nineteen years past, is for graduate smokers 
—for critical men who know a superior tobacco when they smoke 
it—for men who have tried for years to find a lasting delight. 


We invite you to beccme acquainted with Blue Boar. You'll 
realize why it has won so many friends. 


© Guaranteed by 
a 
he Metsnne: Jibaee 














e)00n 
Blue Boar Cigarettes. From the 
same rare and costly tobac- 
cos. English blend. 
20 for 25¢ 


Americas favorite fine tobacco 




















